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THREE MAIN MILITARY QUESTIONS 
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THE DAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

OUB MOST UBOENT MILITART WAUT ITS REMEDT 

AN EFFICIENT ABMT OF RESEBYE. 

Eecent events in Germany, the sudden collapse of the 
vast militaiy power of Austria, the conquests made by 
Pnissia, that hâve changed the face of the map of Europe 
in a month, hâve at last roused the spirit of enquiry, so 
long dormant in England, as to our own mUitary position. 
Men the least liable to panic ask each other, and not 
before it was time, How are we prepared if a similar 
attack threatened us? Are we safe from a like catas- 
trophe ? Undoubtedly, it is salutary and opportune that 
this question should corne home to us just now. In re- 
spect of engendering a false confidence, our latest great 
military achievement, the splendid, brilliant, but compara- 
tively easy reconquest of India in 1859, has done us harm 
rather than good. Content to believe that having come 
safely through that crisis, our means are sufficient to over- 
come any other, we hâve been enjoying a repose not 
justified by the facts of our position ; sleeping, it may be, 
on a charged mine that requires but the application o . 
the match to involve us at any moment in ruin. Or 
supposing the crisis that may suddenly overtake ua 
to be overcome by the energy and vast resources that 
hâve proved sufficient before, certainly the least effect of 
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2 DELUSIVB EFFECTS OF OUB EASY SUCCESS IN INDIA. 

Buch disaster would be the putting back of ail successful 
progress amongst us for many générations. 

The flattering resuit of our easy successes in India lias 
eflaced the recollection of the reverses in the Crimea ; by 
far the more profitable, if not the more pleasant remem- 
brance of the two, to hâve retained in our memory till 
ail causes for the possible répétition of like misfortune 
should hâve been removed. Are they so removed ? We 
think not ; and it is in the hope that, under the interest 
excited by the récent spectacle of our neighbour's ca- 
lamity, our awakening may come before it is too late, and 
that calm well-considered organic reform, carried steadily 
out while we hâve the leisure of peace, may place us for 
ever beyond the reach of those récent periodical panics 
so discreditable to a great nation, that the ideas thèse 
pages embody are committed to paper. 

A clever military periodical has lately predicted that 
before many weeks are over, the Horse Guards will be 
fiUed with the detailed reports of our sharp-sighted offi- 
cers who hâve accompanied the German armies, but that 
Boutine will hâve its way, will just carelessly read the 
reports, docket them, and put them quietly away for 
another ten years, — ^betaking itself with a sigh of relief 
from the dry bones of dull matters of organisation to 
some more congenial study. 

We do not share- the gloomy appréhensions of this 
prophet of eviL To do so would be rendering scant 
justice to a Commander-in-Chief who has shown himself 
ever alive to the real interests of the Army, and most 
readily progressive in adopting the improvements sug- 
gested by expérience, from whatever source, ISTor would 
it be in accordance with the hopes the country has a 
right to form of the future poHcy of a Secretary of State 
for the War Department who has already shown his quick 
appredation of one of the changes required, and given 
promise of energetic action for the future, by completing 



GREAT CHANGES MCST B£ FAVOURED BT PUBLIC OPIXIOX. S 

his predecessor's order for the manufacture of breech- 
loading rifles up to the figure of 200,000. 

Still, from the nature of things with us, the impetus 
for any radical change of organisation inust be extra- 
departmental ; that is, must first be approved by public 
opinion, and then gradually find favour within the walls 
of officiai departments. It is both constitutional and 
right that it should be so. It is for the national voice to 
indicate the direction in which it is willing, with the 
keenest instinct for ite own safety, to incur national ex- 
pense. It is in the hope, therefore, of inviting public 
attention to the examination of one or two of the main 
points on which a vast field for improvement of miUtary 
organisation is open to us, that thèse notes, imperfect in 
themselves, but perhaps containing material that may be 
suggestive to others, are put forward. 

The writer's inferences from his facts may be crude or 
actually incorrect — ^he makes no pretension to exhaust 
even a part of his subject — but it is possible that the 
new connection and juxtaposition in which the mass of 
historical facts and figures he has collected are brought 
together, may lead better heads to soimder conclusions. 
Thus his labour will not be in vain. 

The events of the last few months in Germany teach 
no more forcible lesson than that no amount of bravery 
or mihtary spirit alone will avail a nation in the hour 
of its need. That there must be a carefully organised 
System thoughtfully elaborated and fitted in ail its parts 
in time of peace, so that each of the constituent éléments 
of national defence may fall at once, at a few hours' 
notice, into its allotted place, familiarly and habitually 
known long beforehand, before a nation can, in thèse 
days, be justified in calmly awaiting the approach of 
war. We see the Prussian army so organised that in a 
week it could put 600,000 men under arms. And thèse 
men hâve proved to be, on better information, not, as 
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4 COMPULSORY MILITAEY SERVICE IMPOSSIBLE WITH US- 

publie opinion at ûvst snpposed th^i, mère levies of rus- 
tics hastily called out and armed, but each individual, in 
his separate class, mainly disciplined trained soldiers. 

It is needless to go into the détails of this organisation. 
The admirable articles of the ^ Times ' Military Correspon- 
dents from the seat of war hâve made thèse détails fa- 
miliar in every household in the land. The question for 
our considération is, can our System, without any great 

RADICAL UNC05STITUTI0NAL CHAJS^GE IN THE MODE OF VOLUX- 
TARY ENLISTMENT, BE ASSIMILATED TO THIS ? 

In England it is folly to talk of conscription, or even 
of any modification of that continental mode of raising 
gigaotic armies. Any change for the better with us 
must be one that shall not violate, but on the contrary 
foster, and go Land in hand with, the national sentiment 
in favour of voluntary military service. 

Balloting for the Militia might again be aiforced in the 
face of a great and aotually présent national danger, which 
should prépare the popular mind for submitting to such 
a measure temporarily. But in thèse days such a mea- 
sure could only be made acceptable to the national mind 
— either as a last resource, or as part of a System which, 
starting from the principle of the equal obligation in the 
eye of the law of every Englishman without exception to 
Personal military seairice, should be so contrived that 
every man of the due âge should be held bound to con- 
tribute his share to the national defence, either in the 
Army, the Militia, or the Voluuteera. The pertinent 
question arises, moreover, would not the tardy national 
acceptanoe of the ballot for service eome too late to be of 
WBe agaînst the threatening danger ? For suppose a ballot 
ta be suddenly preferred to the alternative of national 
flogradation before an invader, it would not give us the 
thing we want It is somb thousands op teained soldiebs 

AVAILABLE TO COMPLETE OUR FIRST UNE OP DEFENCE TO 
100,000 OR MOUE, EXCLUSIVE OF GARRISONS, AT A PEW HOURS' 



TJKCHANGEABLE DIVISION OF OUB TWO CLASSES. 5 

NOTICE ; NOT A MASS OP MEN CALLED HASTILT FROM THE MUL- 
TIPLIED PUBSUITS OF PEACB INTO THE RANKS OF THE MlUTIA 

^HOWEVER WILLINQ, BRAVE, AND PUBLIC-SPIRITED THESE 

LEVIES MIGHT BE — THAT WOULD BE REQUIRED TO MEET OUR 

INSTANT WANTS IN CASE OF INVASION. It is vciy important 
to get a clear idea of what our exact want is. As we shall 
show further on, a System that might give us the means of 
putting 100,000 additional, but almost whoUy untrained 
men, in forty-eight hours into the ranks of the Militia, 
mîght not — ^probably would not — ^meet our most urgent 
want. It might strengthen our third line of reserve, and 
yet leave our jirst Une — the Eegular Army at home, by 
whom the whole brunt of the first shock of invasion would 
be borne — altogether too weak. Therefore, it is well to 
be very exact as to the actual nature of our most urgent 
military want. 

. As long as England is constituted as she is, as long as the The two 
demands of our commercial and political interests require which we™ 
an army for foreign service ail the world over, our military men^foT 
resources as to men will divide themselves into two distinct ^^^'' 
and totaUy separate clauses : First, those willing and able to 
do the rough, comparatively ill-paid work of mère waùch- 
men and care-takers, performed by our Idne Eegiments, in 
every remote colony and climate where the British flag ForForeifen 
Aies. And, secondly, those superior in social position *®^**- 
who are ready to sacrifice ail pecuniary considérations 
and give their time and money — terms synonymous with For Home 
most of them — freely, to meet such national danger as ^^* 
invasion, but whom it would be unreasonableness and 
mère foUy to expect ever to make avaUable for protracted 
foreign service, or even long embodiment at home. This 
natural and unalterable division of the nation into two 
classes of men for the supply of what we may call our 
ordinary and our extraordinary or exceptional states of 
military service, ought to be kept prominently in view in 
ail schemes for defence. And this brings us at once to 



B OUR HOME ARMY AND OUR POREIGN SERVICE ARMY. 

the considération of our two grand divisions of force, which 
Thetwo follow the same natural rule ; the regular Foreign service 

great divi- ^ , ^ 

sionsofour amiy — and the Home defence ; each of which should of 

force. course hâve its recognised, distinct, and ever-available 
reserve for the supply of casiialties, and to admit of 
its ready expansion on sudden emergency. We require 
then : 

fr^the ^^^ Line. A Eegular Foreign Service Army. 

labouring 2nd Liuc. Its Eeserve for Foreiofn Service. 

class. ^ 

Drawn 3rd Linc. An army for Home Defence. 

c?^8 of 4th line. Eeserve for the Home Army. 
Boaety. Three out of thèse four lines of defence we hâve 

abeady, each admirable in its way, viz. the first on our 
list — constituted of the Guards, the Line, and the Depot 
Battalions. The third place on our hst belongs, we 
should say without question, to the long-established and 
thoroughly Constitutional Home Defence, the Militia. 
The splendid army of Volunteers, 180,000 strong, capable 
of being doubled on emergency, answers ail our require- 
ments in the fourth place, 
deficiei^y ^^* wheve avc we to look in our military System for any 
Line^^^**^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^f ^^ 5f^coivi> ; for a ready Reserve for the 
defence. regular army for immédiate foreign service? The answer 
must be, that no such class or Resenw exists. There 
is nominally borne on the books an Army of Eeserve, 
which now actually numbers 2,081 effective men ; but 
even if thèse were worth mentioning in point of number, 
they would not answer our spécial requirement, for as at 
présent constituted they are not liable to foreign service. 
We bave Our practicc has always looked upon the Militia as the 
îoSon Eeserve for our foreign service army; and in war time 
the^MUitia ^j^^y \i^YQ always loyally responded to the calls made 
^Ymf upon them, and under the inducement of libéral bounties 
Line. j^g^yg given large drafts of partially trained men to our re- 
gular armies in the field. Tliis they would doubtless do as 
freely again ; but not to speak of the enormous expense 



WE POSSESS NO SEMBLANCE TO A RESEBVE. 7 

of thèse war-price bounties, the System — if so irregular and 
exceptional a state of things may be called a System — ^would GnT« 
not supply the possible need we hâve been contemplating, ^^^ 
because, not only would the men thus given to the line ^y*^*"- 
not be trained soldiers, imless at a time when the whole 
Militia had itself spent one or more years in an embodied 
State ; but in the case of invasion the Militia régiments 
called ont en masse would themselves want ail their men. 
Therefore, the supposition that the MiUtia can at ail times 
give a Eeserve to onr Eegular Army, being subject to the 
dérangement that in time of invasion we should require 
to fill two demands from but one source of supply that 
could only give the men to one branch at one time — that is 
either to the Line or to the Militia, but not to both simuU 
taneously, is based on a false and erroneous conclusion, 
and falls to the ground. 

The fact is, therefore, that we hâve no such 
thing as a ready reserve op trained soldiers for 

THE SUDDEN REINFORCEMENT OR EXPANSION OF OUR Ee- 

GULAR FoREiGN SERVICE Armt. And it is to the means 
of remedying so glaring a defîciency, and supplying this 
most important élément of national power, either for 
defence, or, if needs be, for Offence, that thèse notes pro- 
pose mainly to address themselves. Too much importance 
cannot possibly be attached to this part of our system. 
For, the want of this second line — or the weakness of this 
Connecting link between our first and our third and fourth 
Unes — ^might easily involve the breaking down of the 
whole chain of our national defence. 

If our first and second Hnes are not sufficiently nume- 
rous, together, to withstand the first shock of invaâon, and 
to check its progress for a time, it is quite possible that 
the third and fourth Unes would never be given the 
opportunity of being brought efiectively to bear. 

For want of sufficient resisting power in the first two 
Unes, disaster might overwhelm us before we had had the 



8 TUIS HAT ENDANGER OUE ENTIBE DEFENCE SYSTEM. 

three weeks of breathing-time necessary to give our third 
and fourth Unes sufficient solidity to meet a highly orga- 
nised and eflScient enemy. 
strength of And first, that we may know precisely what we wantj 
er^ente^of let iis go a UtUe into détail as to what we hâve. 
p^^^** We hâve, then, first, a Eegular Army comprising 
184,768 men ; of whom (the rest being habitually em- 
ployed in India and the Colonies) only 66,130* (our 
First line) are available at Home, and on thèse alone^ 
therefore, as free from any other permanent demand, can 
we count for the purpose of our calculation. 
Second Une Second, a Keserve force — the only approach we pos- 
to th?tol sess to the gigantic reserves of foreign armies — of 

13,328 Enrolled Pensioners. 
2,081 men of the • Anny of ReBerve.' 

Total . . 16,409 

But none of thèse are available for foreign service^ except 
under a new bar gain with the State. 
rhirdiine. Third, a Militia Force in the three Kingdoms and the 
Channel Islands, of 

14,621 Artillery. 
110,841 Infantry, and 
13,265 Yeomanry Cavaby.f 
Total MiUtia . 138,727 

Fourth Fourth, The admirable Volunteer Force of 

line. 

32,010 Artillery. 
145,685 Infantry, and 
1,268 Cayalry and Monnted Bifles. 
Total . . 178,963 

* Dépôts exclusive of artillery 6,828 

Artillery, Caraliy, Guards, and Line at home . . 69,302 

Total 66,130 

t The Yeomaniy are ail 'Volimteers' in the truest sensé of the word j but 
they are hère for convenience classed with the Militia. 



SMALL NUMBER OP OUB ACTUAL COMBATAinB* 9 

In ail some 399,229 Combatants ; but only 81,539 ♦ of 
thèse of such previous training, discipline, and expérience 
of war as to qualify them, at once, to stand in first line, 
and thèse subject to the large déductions stated in the 
foot-note to this page. Doubtless many of the best 
Volunteer régiments are quite up to this standard ako, 
and no one can question that two or three weeks of 
actual campaigning in the field would bring the greater 
number of them up to it. But we must not allow this 
reasonable expectation of their future efficiency to draw 
w& away from a critical examination of what part each 
item of our miUtary power is at this présent capable of 
having at once assigned to it in the résistance of the first 
shock of war. 

As to the item Army of Eeserve 2,081 men, we will The exât- 
undertake to say that its very existence is unknown to the S^^Bwe^e. 
generality of people in England. Yet it is, next to the 
Eegular Army at home, the most important link in the 
chain of our national defence, containing as it does the 
only immediately available body of trained soldiers ready 
to fill casualties in, or expand the numbers of, the Eegular 
Army (our first line). 

Of the EnroUed Pensioners (13,328) we would speak The 
in terms of the greatest respect. They constitute a body iSî^i^ra. 
of as brave and tried soldiers as any in the world ; but 
their day is past for active field opérations. Their breasts 
ghtter with the proud tokens of many a well-fought field; 

* Viz. Regulars 66,130 

Beserve and Penfiîoners 16,409. 

Total of trained soldiers . . 81,539 

Beduct for garrisons 20,000 

Deduct for sîck and non-effectÎTe ; that is^ En- 
gîneers, Militarj Tndn, Commissariat, and 
other Staff Corps — at least .... 6,000 

Total effective for the field— and thèse divided 
over England, Ireland, and Scotland — ^not 
more than ....... 66,539 
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as an example and object of émulation to younger soldiers 

their deeds are a national inheritance ; but they cannot, 

from the âge and infinnity of many of their number, be 

counted upon for hard marching and fighting. They 

would as &r as their numbers go form an excellent gar- 

rison for our fortresses and naval arsenals. 

snuoi Thus, deducting at least 20,000 of the soldiers we hâve 

•tiSgS of enumerated, to be supplemented by 49,000 Militia and to 

SSL*"' form together with them the garrisons of stratégie point 

of importance,* we can count on no more than some 

55,000 TEAINED MEN TO PUT IN OUB FIRST LINE OP BATTLE 
TO MEET INVASION. 

It is not sufficient that we hâve in round numbers some 
290,000 more to compose our third and fourth hnes. 

For no attempt would ever be made on thèse islands 
with less than 300,000 men ; and thèse would certainly 
be the best the hostile power could fumish. Events 
quite fresh in our memories hâve shown with what rapidity 
heavy blows foUow the first threat of war in thèse days. 
The want of an effective second Une, or ready reserve to 
the first, of equal military quality with it, would probably 
cause the break-down of the whole System. 
Our Or, to look at our necessities from another point df 

forwwr view — suppose — ^may it be averted, but it is a contingency 
whichthe most peace-loving amongst us cannot altogether 
dismiss from calculation ; suppose that we should be 
forced, in spite of our best endeavours to the contrary, to 
take part in another war on a large scale on the continent 
of Europe or America. Irrespective of our forces now in 
India, which we leave àside for the présent, we could 
certainly not spare immediately more than 40,000 to 
45,000 men to back our poHcy abroad. What are this 
handful to any Continental or American army ? Are we 
always to play the subordinate part that covered us with 

* The Royal Commission on Defence in 1860^ named 69^000 as tlie nom- 
"ber required to garrison our fortresses and seaports. 
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unnecessaiy and undeserved discrédit in the Crimea? 
And while our brave men are perishing and wasting away 
in attempting objects that become physical impossibilities 
to their small numbers, are others again to carry off ail 
the honour in the face of the world ? Are we ' unready 
EngKsh ' always to take ail the hardest knocks, and acquire 
thé least gain ? Thia is what our total destitution of a 
Reserve of trained soldiers exposes us to at any tinte. 
Our most urgent and immedute want, then, résolves 

ITSELP INTO THIS : — ^THAT BEFORE WE CAN REST 8ECURE AT 
HOME, OR FREFER CLAIM TO HAVE A VOICE IN THE COUNCILS 
OF NATIONS AND TO BE CONSULTED IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
WORLD ABROAD, WE REQUIRE A EeSERVE OF AT LEAST 

35,000 TO 45,000 additional trained soldiers, to raise 

THE total NUMBER THAT WE COULD PUT INTO FIRST LINB 
FOR FIELD OPERATIONS AT TWENTY-FOUR HOURS* NOTICE, 
EXCLUSIVE OF GARRISONS, TO 100,000 EFFECTIVE DISCIPLINED 
MEN. 

It is important to mark, from what has gone before, 
that this is plainly our greatest need, and nothing elsb. 
With 100,000 men of this quality, ready at forty-eight 
hours' notice, we coiild afford the three or four weeks of 
breathing-time necessary to bring our partially-trained 
3rd line Militia and 4th Une Volunteers up to Âe requi- 
site standard of efficiency. Without the 35,000 to 45,000 
trained soldiers we thus ask for, that number would hâve 
to be drawn at once into battle from one of the other less 
highly disciplined bodies ; then the weakness and failure 
of this one less tempered link in our chain might involve 
the destruction or overthrow of the whole. The simple 

REMEDY FOR THIS GREAT WANT IS TO CREATE A RESERVE 
FORCE, ON THE NUCLEUS OF THE PRESENT NOMINAL ONE, 
FOLLOWING THE BXAMPLE THAT PrUSSIA HAS SET US. The a Reserve 

men of such a Eeserve would remain ordinarily at their S^a^ny^ 
homes, absorbed in peace time in the population, and «^P^^y®^- 
following industrial occupations, but able to stand to 
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their arms, and to take their places in or beside the Line, 
at forty-eight hours' notice. And decidedly, conaideiing 
either of the contingencies spoken of above, the latter 
figure wonld be the safer of the two for us to hâve thus 
what it available and at hand. 45,000 such Eeserve men would 
^^m. give us, added to our 55,000 Eegulars, for the fîrst line 
of home defence, 100,000 men ; or for forced interven- 
tion âbroad, some 80,000 regular troops, if stem neces- 
sity should drag us into such intervention. And a modest 
enough force this would be, it must be confessed, side 
by side with the tremendous power of rapid expansion 
of their armies that the Systems of foreign nations ahready 
poesess, and are now hourly engaged in improving. Still, 
small in number though it be, dut immense resom-ces 
in money and material ought to make sach an anny, to- 
gether with the highest state of efficiency in arms and 
instruction of which each individual is capable, a power 
to which the honour of England might be worthily en- 
trusted. 
TbeMDotoi On the question of the well-arranged system that 
t^chon» should blend thèse 100,000 trained soldiers at short 
Src or- notice into one harmonious whole with our 300,000 
^msation ||^ii^ aud Volunteers, making the united mass a machine 
perfectly fitted in ail its parts, and readily movable at a 
single will for national defence, thèse notes do not pro- 
pose to touch. On the local allotment of our vast total 
force into districts and corps d'armée, then again into 
divisions and brigades, each with its well-known com- 
mander and staff; on the means of transport and sys- 
tematic distribution for feeding them, and keeping them 
equipped and efficient for the field, with ammimition, 
camp équipage, and médical stores, so that not only 
should each man fall readily into the précise place 
previously consigned to him, but that he should find, 
on arrivai at the place of rendezvous, a perfect ma- 
chinery of supply in opération for preserving him at 
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i 

the highest piteh of vigour and efficiency — ^these sug- ^ 

gestions do not profess to treat. Thèse are questions f 

foreign to our immédiate purpose, wliich is simply to i 

point out an economical and ready metliod of getting the i 

men we want to complète our First Line to the number | 

at which it ought to be kcpt. 

Doubtless some plan embracing ail the points men- sach* 
tioned above exists in the War Department, and has Soabt*ex- 
been thoughtfuUy elaborated in ail its détails; though, "*** 
certainly, it may be wisely, no whisper of it has reached 
tbe publia Thèse notes teeat more immediately the 

QUESTION OF HOW WE ARE TO LAY HANDS ON THE 35,000 TO 
45,000 TRAINED SOLDIERS WHOM WE ARE PROVED TO WANT, 

BUT WHOM WE HAVE not — and whom no part of our pré- 
sent System can readily supply. \ 

N^OW, WHEEE ARE THEY TO BE HAD? } 

Fortunately this question is not difficult to answer. i 

Two great sources of supply exist, which under judicious 
management will, in combination, give us the full number 
we require withîn eighteen months. 

First. — ^It is only necessary that we should recognise and where the 
foster one great supply that in our shortsighted military want may 
policy we hâve always neglected, — namely, the discharged ^ 
' ten years ' men ; — ^and one half, or more, of the whole The ten 
complément required are ready to our hand in a few 
weeks, say within six months. 

Secondly. — ^The réduction of our présent overgrown and Réduction 
in great part unnecessary permanent British force in In- in india 

dia,^ — A REDUCTION TO BE EFFECTBD NOT MERELY IN THE 

SENSE OF CUTTINO DOWN WITHOUT SUPPLYING ANY COUN- ' 

TERBALANCE, WHICH WOULD BE MOST IMPOUTIC, ^BUT ON 

AN INTELLIGENT SYSTEM, CONCEIVED IN THE TRUE SPIRIT OF 
THE SOUND MILITARY PRINCIPLE, THAT INCREASED SPEED OF 
MOVEMENT COMPENSATES FOR DBCREASED NUMBERS, — ^WOULD 
GIVE US AT LEAST 15,000 IF NOT 20,000 MORE MEN FOR THIS 
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Home Eeserve before tue end of 1868. And the eco- 
nomy attendant on this concentration (not réduction) of 
our strength, would enable a splendid Réserve of 30,000 ta 
35,000 men to befully organised and effective amongst us^ 
in twenty-two months from this day^ without one shilling 
of additional charge on the Home Estimâtes. And this 
principle for the création of a Eeserve once established, 
would be capable of such ready expansion as to give us 
in eight or ten years some 50,000 to 60,000 tried, trained 
men — and hereafter 100,000 or more in the same man- 
ner ; thèse men to be — not withdrawn ordinarily, from in- 
dustry and peace, — but ready to range themselves underthe 
colours at forty-eight hours' notice — side by side with the 
60,000 Eegulars whom in addition to the necessary force 
for garrisons we always keep at home, to fiimish in their 
tum the periodic relief of our Indian and colonially em- 
ployed armies. 

Once on a recognised footing, forming part of our 
systematic national defence — and thus granted the en- 
couragement and considération it deserved, each suc- 
ceeding year would see this Eeserve for our Eegular 
Army augmented by from 3,000 to 5,000 excellent 
seasoned soldiers, still in the very prime of life, who 
would pass out from the Line as their limited ten years' 
service expired. 

We hâve pointed out that the model of the Prussian 
System should be the basis of the principle of our own 
Eeserve. But to make the resemblance complète, there 
is one more arrangement which lies at the root of any 
System of Eeserve, which must be eventually carried out 
if we would désire to hâve an effective force of trained 
soldiers — of any respectable number — ^in a short time. 

That is the shortening of the term of service in 
THE Eegular Army. 

This shortened service need not become a permanent 
thing with us. The necessities of our system of reUefs 
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to our troops serving for so many years abroad reqiiire 
that the term of service should be about ten or twelve 
years. 

The Eoyal Commission on Kecruiting hss just fixed 
the first term at twelve years. 

But since the formation of a Besebve is u&t)oubtedly 

DUR GREATEST MILITARY NEED, IT IS WORTH WHILE TO HAKE 
A TEMPORARY SACRIFICE TO ACCOMFLISH THIS OBJECT IN THE 
SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME. 

A temporary modification of our présent System — by 
the réduction for the next jive years only^ of the term of 
service of ail men enlisted hereafter, would give us a 
resuit precisely analogous to that which has given Frussia 
her vast and effective reserves. 

And this shortening of the term of service — which at 
first sight appears a wanton expense, would eventually 
and speedily — as we shall show hereafter — ^prove to be 
an economy in the soundest and widest sensé of the 
Word. 

The détails of the plan of which we speak would be as 
folio ws : Henceforth let it be at the option of every recruit 
presenting himself for enlistment, either to engage himself, 
as at présent, for ten years' service in infantry, and twelve 
years' in cavalry, or^ give him the alternative, if he prefers, 
of engaging for only seven years, on the condition that he 
binds himself at the same time to serve seven years in the 
Rome Reserve, at the expieation of the fibst seven of 
gênerai, it may be entirely foreign, service. For India, 
when the recruit engages for a régiment which has full 
that time to serve there,* we would suggest that the term of 
enlistment be lowered to only fjye years^ with, of course, 
the condition of nine years' subséquent service in the 
Reserve. 

TJie establishment of a System of shorter service of 
this sort, temporarily and for a temporary object, would, 

* Which can of course be known at once by the roster of relief for foreign 
service. 
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it is confidently anticipated, hâve three most bénéficiai 
results. 
Benefitoof First — ^It would (Itew a much better class of men 
the teï^ of into the service. Many a well-conditioned lad, who will 
'*^~' not now look at the recruiting-sergeant's shilling because 
he is forced to bind himself for ten or twelve years, would 
be glad, from the mère love of change, to go for five or 
seven (acoording as he selected a solely Indian or gênerai 
service régiment), and would hâve no objection to the 
additional bond for seven or nine years in the Eeserve, 
that ensured his being brought home at the end of a 
short foreign service, to spend the rest of the time at 
home in an almost nominal military service that would 
not debar him from more profitable employment amongst 
his friends, and only liable to be broken in upon in time 
of war.* 

Second. — It would make Indian service popular by 
making the term there two years less than elsewhere 
abroad, and would thus always ensure a full supply of 
recruits for the régiments there, where of ail our pos- 
sessions the annual drain and demand is the greatest. 

Third. — By giving a great impetus to recruiting it would 
enable us to draw sufficient men from varions portions of 
our service (for whom it would find immédiate substitutes 
in recruits)— to enable us speedily to raise the Eeserve to 
respectable numbers — and thus early to obviate our pré- 
sent danger. 

Fourth. — ^Moreover as the System of reliefs to our 
régiments abroad is based on the calculation of twelve . 
years' service in India and the colonies and five to six 
years at home, — in other words, as one régiment is kept at 
liome for every two abroad and so also with individual 
men, — ^a réduction of 20,000 men in India would allow a 
coiTesponding réduction of 10,000 men at home. Thèse 
discharged from the Eegular Army and tumed over to 

* See hereafter, p. 21. 
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the Eeserve would be equally availablefor service at about 
one-third of their présent annual cost 

The several heads of our plan, therefore, provide for the Recapit«- 
formation of a Eeserve for our Foreign Service Army in the heads of 
four distinct batches : the First to be formed by the 
re-engagement of discharged ' ten years' men.' — ^To yield 
say 12,000 to 15,000 in the ûext six months. 

Second. — 15,000 to 20,000 more men to be gradually 
withdrawn from India in the next twenty-two months. 
The fîrst and second sources together thus giving us over 
30,000 men before the end of 1868. 

Third. — The graduai augmentation of the Eeserve, an- 
nually, for the next five years by 3,000 to 5,000 men of 
the * ten-years men ' whose time has notjet expired, to be 
re-attracted as they leave the army by inducements set 
forth further on. 

Fourth. — After five years from the présent time (sup- 
posing the temporary limitation of service to five and seven 
years that we hâve suggested to be brought into force at 
once^) — ail the men henceforth enlisted with a condition of 
seven and nine years' fiirther service in the Eeserve would 
become successively available ; probably at the rate of 
8,000 to 10,000 a year. This steady supply would place 
us, ten years hence, in as strong a position as Prussia holds 
at this moment. 

The question of a large System of ready increase for the The sug- 
Militia — that is, of having existing in each county the frame- an increafe 
work and stafi* of just double the number of Militia régi- Miutîa 
ments now established there, thèse cadres to be fiUed up 
by a gênerai ballot in time of war, which has lately been 
put forward and warmly advocated in some of the papers 
— îs beside the object of thèse notes, which confine 

THEMSELVES SOLELY TO THE METHOD FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A KBADY EeSEBVE FOE OUR EeGULAR ArMY. That 

question, of a method for rapidly expanding the Militia, is 
worthy of every considération, but caunot be entered upou 
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here. The ballot for enforced service is certainly an ex- 
istent part of our constitutional law ; but, like many 
other enactments which the advance of time has made un- 
Baiiot c«n suited or brought into opposition to the spirit of the âge, 
CTforcea its effectuai enforcement is at least questionable unless 
comimi>ory it wcFc simultancous in opération with a farther enactment 
wrvi^7is making military service in the Volunteers compulsory on 
ïîilttrsfli. cvéry Englishman, irrespective of rank or position, who 
would désire to exempt himself from service in the Mi- 
litia by ballot. 

At ail events, for any Eeserve to our Eegular andForeign 
Service Army — ^whether it be put into the shape of a plan 
such as we are now advocating, and thus become a 
resource we can count upon with certainty as to effect, 
and punctuaUty as to time, or whether it be left, as it 
is most désirable in the national interests that it should 
not be left to remain, as at présent, a conjectural supply to 
The be obtained by drafts from the Militia under the payment 

ourFOTeîgn of fabulous war bounties, such supply obtainable only 
Army mu8t slowly aud uucertainly as to time — one thing appears 
from "he" prctty Certain, that the men will hâve to be drawn from 
iîiïï!""* that class whose labour is to be purchased in the gênerai 
labour market for from one shilling to half-a-crown a day, 
and for which the State must be content, as heretofore, to 
bid competitively with private employers of labour. The 
Eeserve for Foreign Service can never be drawn from the 
comparatively wealthy class who form the mass of the 
Volunteers. 
Thej»chem« Thc schcmc which we propose, and of which we are 
fho^mMt *' now about to enter on some détails of organisation, is 
wàypTôcU. certainly the most economical method by which this can 
'"^'*' be donc. It has, moreover, the advantage — almost inesti- 

mable in time of war — of giving us the certainty of being 
able to dispose of a certain number of thousands of men^ 
for a given purpose^ at a given place and day. By the 
old method of drafts from the MiHtia it may happen again. 
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as it did in the Crimea, that the slow and uncertain supply 
of driblets of half-trained or whoUy untrained men obtained 
scarcely sufBces to fill up from week to week the casualties 
caused by death and disease in the ranks of our régiments 
in the field. It was not till the spring of 1856 that the The présent 
ranks of our régiments, decimated at Ahna and Inkerman in ^e^^ 
the end of 1854, regained their full numbers, and then iî^the^***" 
the new corners were not to be compared in efficiency to ^"™*^ 
the splendid soldiers they so tardily replaced. This Ke- 
serve plan would entirely prevent the récurrence of similar 
failure and national disappointment. Eight or ten years strenjcth 
hence we should hâve two armies, each of some 60,000 p/"^ i|'j*,,j 
tried soldiers, available at forty-eight hours' notice: the first {Je^J^Xr. 
half serving actually with theirregiments andinstantlyready 
for any demand ; the second half, of equally high mili- 
tary quality, living at their homes, aiding the industrial 
resources of the country, costing altogether considerably 
less than a million a year — but ready in forty-eight hours 
to supplément or to replace the first. 

With regard now to the détails for creating the proposed i^^^x% for 
Eeserve, taking each of our sources of supply of men in r^J."!^'**' 
succession, in the order laid down at page 13. 

We would enquire, What has become of ail the men who 
hâve been discharged from the army under the *ten 
years' sei-tice ' Act since 1857 ? As this Act passed in 
1847, and men enlisted under it began to take their dis- 
charge in 1857, it is fair to suppose that, exclusive of those j^e dia- 
who hâve re-engaged, at least 3,000 men a year, or 27,000 y^îg®^e"„" 
men in ail, hâve thus passed out of military service in the 
years between 1857 and 1866. If we take into considé- 
ration, moreover, the 10,000, or more, who were discharged 
en masse at the transfer of the local Indian European 
army from the Company to the Crown in 1859, we shall 
find that, irrespective of the number of thèse men who 
subsequently re-enlisted, there must be fi'om this source 
of discharged men alone some 35,000 to 40,000 men 

c 2 
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somewhere who hâve served ten and twelve years, and 
the oldest of whom is still effective for seven years' more 
active service. 

Supposing a full third of thèse 40,000 men to hâve 
emigrated, died, or to be so employed as to be unavailable 
for the proposed Eeserve, it follows that there must still 
be in thèse islands some 25,000 men or more ready and 
available for such service. And if we can but make the 
Keserve acceptable to even 12,000 of them (which is 
probably a very low estimate), we shall gain the whole 
number we hâve calculated on as obtainable from this 
source. 

It will be probably new to the gênerai public, or 
even to readers moderately well skilled in the military 
topics of the day, to hear that there is such a body in ex- 
istence in thèse islands as an ' Army of Eeserve.' This is 
nevertheless the case. Such an organisation was projected 
in 1859 ; was embodied by the Act of ParUament 22 and 
23 Vict. c. 42. Its régulations are contained in two War 
Office Circulars — No. 514, dated 9th, and No. 523, dated 
29th December 1859. But so Uttle is the scheme gene- 
rally known, and so weak hâve the inducements offered 
hitherto proved, that up to April 1862 this so-called Army 
mustered but 840 men, in the whole United Kingdom ; 
and by a retum dated Ist April 1865, it could still only 
show 2,081 men ! But even this small graduai increase. 
instead of being discouraging, is sufficient to show, when 
we consider the want of vigour used in pressing it upon 
soldiers generally, the small inducement given, and the 
gênerai undemonstrativeness and invisibility of the whole 
scheme, that under better and more attractive management 
we might easily and speedily raise several thousand men 
from this source.* 

• The Royal Commissiou on the Recruiting of the Army, which haa 
recently concluded its sittings, alludes in its Report to the failure of the 
Keserve scheme of 1869, and, content with pointing out the failure, does not 
discuss the matter further, or suggest a remedy. But, surely, if it be once 
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The writer has spoken on the subject of re-engagement 
to* many discharged soldiers. Most of theni had never 
even heaid of the Army of Reeerve. Soldiers hâve not 
generally either the opportunity or the taste for studying 
War Office Circulars that are buried in the orderly-rooras 
of their régiments. Nearly ail agreed in saying that, nistharged 
under increased inducement, there would be no lack of ^nirSir 
men to re-engage ; they themselves, the speakers, amongst gudij 
thefirst. ^,il' 

But to make the Eeserve Service sufficiently attractive Contider- 
to draw back thèse men in any considérable numbers, the lîonai in- 
following are some additions to the existing régulations l^d'îÏÏL 
that would probably be wanted. 

1. Give every man who has served his ten or twelve 
years a small bounty on re-engaging for the Beserve : 
say £1. But as one main featube of the scheme is 

TO HAVE MEN AVAILABLE FOR POREIGN SERVICE ON EMER- Beaerre 
GENCY, THEY SHOULD BE ENGAQED TO SERVE ABROAD IN STHâbirtli 
TIME OF WAR, — BUT ONLY FOR THE DURATION OF THE îî"k?în 
CAMPAIGN, RETURNING TO THEIR HOMES AND ORDINART PUR- 
SUITS AFTER THE PRESSURE THAT CALLED THEM OUT HAD 
FAIRLY PASSED. 

The men of the présent Eeserve — the 2,081 above spo- 
ken of — are only engaged to serve at home. It is not 
anticipated that this liabihty to foreign service, if strictly 
limited to the duration of the war (this of course means 
to a definite time afiber it), would prove any bar to re-en- 

admitted that a Reserve is désirable (and this is to be gathered bj inference 
from seyeral passages of the Report), the proper course to pursue is, not at 
the first failure to abandon in despair a prînciple which is admitted to be 
Sound, and which if its détails were in working order would rescue us from 
ail our diffioulties, but to closely examine the carnet of failure^ and thus 
arrive at the means of ensuring its success for the future. Between the two 
plans, one for a Reserve that should give us at once 100,000 traîned soldiers, 
the other that by improving the Militia should give us 100,000 to 150,000 
additional, but only partially trained, militîamen for national defence, no one 
that considers the double power hoth at home and abroad that the Resen^e 
would give us, can hesitate for a moment. 
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gagements. The fact rather is, on the contrary, that in 
time of war every Englishman who has worn the nniform 
— ^unless domestic matters hâve since prospered with him 
to a degree quite exceptional with discharged soldiers — 
is discontented for the time with the trammels and the 
ennui of peaceful pursuits, and is fretting to be back 
doing his share in the ranks of his former comrades. 
Time 2. Let the time for pension (for ail Eeserve men are, 

under arms even under the existing rules, entitled to pension after 

in Unie of /. . . i 

war to twenty-one years of service m the affffresjate, performed 

count for / , ;: . ^ , . , ^° Ci i 

double for part m the Lme and the rest m the Keserve,) be calcu- 

pension. jg^ig^j ^^ ^]^q pnnciple that every year or fraction of a 

year that a man called from his home in time of war 

serves under arms shall count as two years or their corre- 

sponding fraction, for time for pension. 

Réserve 3. But Ict ail mcu who are willing to enter for that 

Sted for length of time be enhsted for such time in the Eeserve 

yearawh^ere «^ ^^Hl compUte theiv whole mUitary service to tweniy- 
possible. Q^^0 years, 

Probably, even with the men who should henceforth 
be enlisted under the proposai at page 14, for the shortened 
time of five or seven years, with the remainder of fourteen 
years to be made up in the Eeserve, when that time was ex- 
pired the country would hâve no difficulty in inducing them 
to prôlong their Eeserve service, without additional bounty, 
for the remainder of twenty-one years, or even as long as 
the State would retain them. Being comfortably settled 
at their homes, the time would be more likely to be 
limited by the cessation of their bodily efBciency than by 
any désire on their part to cease to draw their retaiuiug 
fee. 
Pa^ wheni 4. Eaisc the retaininff fee, or annual payment, to a Ee- 
andTft(mn-' sorve man while residing at his home, from £4, its présent 
"'fen^at rate, to £6 for a private soldier, and a proportionately 
larger sum for good noncommissioned ofBcers. The men 
of the Naval Reserve receive £6 a year ; and a trained 
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soldier in the prime of life, and selected for eflSciency, 
underour présent circumstances and needs, is as well 
worth retaining for the next few years, till we hâve a 
settled Eeserve system at ail events, as a trained sailor. 
The rate of pay when embodied — that is, called out under 
arms — to remain as at présent, the sarae as for tlie Line. 

5. To ensure a constant succession of men for India, i„dian 
for which fresh men are always wanted, and subse- E^'m^d^a 
quently to help in getting the Eeserve to a respectable ÎÎ^KS'l? " 
strength as early as possible, let it be open to every fo^jf***" 
soldier serving at home, and whose régiment has the ^{J^nJ^^ 
full five years of home service before it, to hâve the thereisa 
option — only to be open to the anny temporamy, at and "»«»? for 
during the times when there is a dearth of men for India 

— of volunteering for India, on the condition that after 
five years of effective service there he shall be entitled 
to be brought home and passed into the Eeserve, on con- 
dition of binding himself to continue in it for the re- 
mainder of twenty-one years. 

Many a soldier originally enlisted for ten or twelve 
years, and still bound for a part of that time, would 
gladly shorten his whole period of active service by 
three, two, or even by one year, by embracing this option 
of serving in India. This would ensure our régiments in 
India being always kept at full strength, and it would be 
judicious by thus offering this inducement of a slightly 
shôrtened Line service — five years complète of it being 
performed in India — to make such shôrtened service a 
stepping-stone to the Eeserve. 

6. With regard to the retaining fee, or annual pay- 
ment to soldiers entering the Eeserve. This was fixed 
in 1859 at £4 a year to each private soldier. We hâve 
already recommended that it should be raised to £6* 

* Six pounds a year, or about fourpence a day, may seem, at ârst sight, a 
large sam to pay annually to a soldier of the Reserve. But when it is eon^ 
sidered that any man engaged in a permanent employ would be Uable to be 
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(the saine as the Naval Eeserve) for every man who, 
having completed his bond to the State of serving the 
fuU ten or twelve years for which he originally enlisted, 
can be induced to re-engage for the remainder of twenty- 
one years in the Eeserve. But for soldiers broiight to 
the Eeserve from India, as proposed in Section 5, gain- 
ing, by being so brought, a shortening by two or three 
years of their original contract term of Line service, we 
think it would be équitable that the retaining fee for the 
first years of their Eeserve service should be kept at only 
£4 — to be, after the yeare required to complète their 
original contract, raised to £&. The reason for this 
différence is obvions. In the case of the soldier already 
discharged, we seek to attract bach to military service a 
man upon whom the State has no further claim ; in the case 
of the soldier whom we release from part of his original 
contract, in our désire to bring the Eeserve speedily up 
to a respectable figure — ^it is but just that he should not 
be, at first^ on the same footing of pecuniary advantage 
as the man who has re-engaged voluntarily, and to whom 
the rémunération offered should be therefore propor- 
tionately higher. When the transferred man from the 
Line had served ont the remaining years— one, two, or 
three, as the case might be — of his original contract, he 
would receive the full rate, £6, of Eeserve pay. 

Now, as to the organisation of the Eeserve. Probably 
no better plan could be found than to let it increasè the 
efficiency of our great constitutional reserve, the MiUtia, 
aud form, as it were, a Connecting link between it and the 
Line, by a system that shall incorporate the Eeserve with 
the Militia in time of peace, but without letting the men be 



dismissed from it unless he could ppovide a subatitute to do his work during 
his annual fourteen days' training— and that he could not well procure a 
wibstitute under the sum of thirty shillings for those fourteen days — the re- 
maining payment accruing to him for a year*s service in the Reserve will not 
pppear excessive. 
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absorbed as individitals tnto the body of the Militia in- 
separably. 

This could be effected as follows : 

There are 115 régiments of infantry, and 31 of artillery 
Militia in Great Britain and Ireland. 

As the men for the formation of the Reserve became 
available from the two sources of supply mentioned ahove 
(see p. 13), viz., the re-engagement of discharged men at 
home, and the Indian réduction, let each man retum to his 
home, or place of future selected résidence — the greatest 
possible latitude in choice being given in this respect. 
Each man's chosen place of résidence would be registered; 
a central place in his district for periodical muster and 
payment, once a quarter, assigned to him. Then consider 
the men as localised by their counties. 

Their nimiber would probably be pretty equally distri- 
buted over the surface of the three kingdoms. Let there 
be formed then in each county one, two, or more com- 
parties of Réserve men ; each company with its officers 
appointed from the Line. Let the Reserve companies of 
each county in which they did not amount to a battahon 
be permanently attached to, and considereda part of, the xheirorga- 
Mihtia régiment 'of that county. In case the companies rôtScôm- 
were sufficiently numerous, over four, let them constitute woi'rdmake 
a sèparate battalion of Reserve. Or the companies of Re- an*e!lme7t* 
serve of two or more adjoining counties could be aggre- 8tre"ng?h**'' 
gatedînto an administrative battahon of Reserve. Whether foHie'**"^^ 
the plan of keeping the Reserve in battalions sèparate î^ef^eep"** 
from the Militia, but stiU bound to them by belbng- \^^^^^^ 
ing to the sarae county, or the plan that should identify avwuweto 
them more with the Mihtia, and thus give each Mihtia our Army 
Régiment the sohdity arismg from havmg a component service in 
but entîrely sèparate part, consisting of tried old soldiers, 
would be the best, is a matter for future considération 
and experiment. If it were decided to àttach the com- 
panies to the Militia régiment of each county, their 
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présence, as a matter of example and émulation to the 
purely Militia companies, would be assuredly bénéficiai, 
provided that the Reserve companies^ while under the same 
battalion commander as the Militia, were kept for dis- 
cipline^ each Company soUly under its own specially selected 
officer drawnfrom the Line. Thus, by refraining from dis- 

PERSING THEMEN, AS INDIVIDUALS^ THROUGH THE MlLITIA 
REGIMENTS, THE ORIGINAL OBJECT OF THEIR BEING FORMED 
INTO A EeSERVE would BE CARRIED OUT ; VIZ. THAT THESE 

Keserve companies, each retaining its full tactical 

unity, could, at twenty-four hours' notice, be assembled 

and take their' place with the line ; either as batta- 

lions, brigaded with the line battalions to meet inva- 

sionj or as companies drafted off at once in time of 

foreign war, to fill up the vacancies made by casual- 

ties in the line regiments of their respective counties 

SERViNG ABROAD IN THE FiELD. In case it were thought 

better that the Eeserve companies should give increased 

sohdity and morale in time of peace to the Militia, by at- 

taching them to the county Militia régiment, it would be 

well that they should be called out for the annual train- 

ing at the same time and place with the county régiment. 

Annual With this cxceptiou, that the Eeserve companies should 

the Résine uot bc callcd out uutil thc first fortnight of the twenty- 

pUcVat the eight days of the Militia training was over. Then the old 

HsThe k"rer soldicrs, of coursc wanting infinitely less drill, would, for 

fiu't'of îhe ^h^ ^^st fourteen days of training, work together with the 

Militia. Militia régiment, in battalion with it, but still retaining 

their distinct companies. 

7. The Eeserve men would thus be withdrawn from 
their homes and occupations for only fourteen days in the 
year ; except such men of them as, being duly qualified as 
drill instructors, might be assembled advantageously on 
the iirst day of the annual training of the régiment to help 

kto drill the recruits of their county Militia. 
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Eeserve companies and battalions, made by compétent 
officers at the end of their fourteen days' annual assembly, 
would require to be established. 

Hitherto we hâve said nothing beyond hinting at the Dctaiin of 
mère principle, viz. tlie substitution of organised speed for ^^^'^ 
inert numbers, as to the measure by which it is proposed of*onr"*" 
to carry out the great réduction of withdrawing 15,000 KS*"' 
to 20,000 men from India, without in the slightest degree KJ'I^C/^ 
decreasing the military and political strength of out army '^^^^^ 
there^ or the firmness of pur hold on the country. This JJ.'***!^^*^ 
would be fully accomplished, and more than accomplished, «p^e^i/or 
by substituting for, from 15,000 to 20,000 ofourslow- numbers. 
moving line infantry to be withdrawn thence, a body of 
7,890 Mounted Riflemen^ armed with the best breechloaders, E»tabii'«h- 
organised in fifteen battalions of 526 men and 450 troop- «vatem of 
horses to each battalion ; thèse 7,890 to form a part of the kiAm for 
reviaimng mjantry. 

By ' Mounted Eiflemen ' it must be explained that we 
mean troops somewhat différent from the, in most respects, 
excellent model we hâve long possessed at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and assimilated more to the type of tactical 
completeness and efficiency which four years of incessant 
and instructive war hâve lately developed in the American 
(so caUed) cavalry of 1865. Troops, that is, who unité 
to ail the tactical speed for manœuvre, and for long- 
continued marches of the best cavalry, the training for 
fighting on foot, and the destructive breech-loading rifle 
fire, of the best light infantry. The formation of such a 
body, though only 7,890 in number, previously to the 
withdrawal of 15,000 or even 20,000 of our splendid but 
inert slow-moving line infantry, would, it is confidently Wouidcon- 
antidpated^ not only not weaken our hold on India, but TtrengHfen, 
would^ as we shall proceed to demonstrate in succeeding "uî hoîu on 
chapters, make our grasp of our Indian empire morefirm, ^°*^**' 
tenadous^ and widely felt and acknowledged, than it ha^ 
been at any previous period of history. 
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The création of this new arm, on this scale, would 
allow us to bring away in graduai batches, so that their 
absence would not be felt by the sensitive people 
amongst whom the great tactical change and improvement 
would be wrought, some 15,000 to 20,000 men of our 
line infantry; partly by régiments withdrawn without 
relief, except in the substitution of a battalion of mounted 
riflemen of half its sîrength for each régiment so with- 
draivn^ partly by indi viduals, who would be brought home 
and fused into the Eeserve, and form the second batch of 
15,000 to 20,000 Eeserve men whom we hâve counted 
upon at page 17, as available before the end of 1868, to 
strengthen this great National Defence System. 

To retum for a moment to the modification suggested 
in future recruiting for the Army (page 14). 
The great TIic limitation, even though only in force for the next 
advantages fivc ycars, of thc timc of service of men enlisted in future 
ingthl ^"' to five years for India and seven years for the colonies 
tiv^Mr-*^' and home, accompanied of course in each case with a 
^**^* * further liability to seven, nine, or the remainder of twenty- 
one years' service in the Eeserve, would, it is believed, 
be by means of its advantages as to home service, retain- 
ing fee, and pension, one grand step in the direction of 
attracting a better class of young men to our military ser- 
vice ; and thus finally enabling us, by making the Army a 
popular employment, from which it would be a pecuniary 
loss prospectively as well as a disgrâce to be dismissed 
for misconduct — to do away with the punishment of flog- 
wiii allow ging, which doubtless is one main bar in the popular mind 
Ibomion"*^ to the enlistment of a better class. We should then be 
^nfJJ?'*^ able to reserve that punishment for cases in which it would 
™®"'- be the appropriate means of proclaiming that a man had 
proved himself unworthy ever again to wear the uniform, 
or carry arms beside honourable soldiers. If a man proved 
Win enabie an incorrigible scamp, instead of allowing him to be an 
charge ail expcusc from ycar to year in the miUtary prisons and their 

soldiers. 
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establishments kept up like hôtels for his accommodation, 
and a festering sore of bad example in his régiment, we 
would flog him and turn him ont to undergo imprison- 
ment in civil gaol or transportation. But no man whom 
the lash had once touched should thenceforth be per- 
mitted to serve the Queen as a soldier. 

Even the rétention of corporal punishment on field 
service, always hitherto maintained by the most humane 
officers to be absolutely necessary when you are in the 
dUemma of wanting to punish severely for grave breaches 
of disciphne without withdrawing a man for any length of 
time from the ranks, might be ultimately abolished when 
the gênerai introduction of a higher class of men, and the 
merciless éjection of scamps whom we are now obligea 
to retain because we cannot replace them, had raised the 
moral tone of the private soldier throughout the service ; 
and thus caused the discipline of the Army in time of war 
to rest, not upon the poor bafiis of the fear of degrading 
punishment, but on the more stable foundation of the 
honour and patriotism of free Englishmen voluntarily 
serving their country in the field. 

One thing récent mihtary events abroad ought plainly we En- 
to teach us, that for us EngUsh, of ail nations, considering peopie,cAii- 
the limited number of men we can at our best command, to py for 
a soldier of low m(?rafe, defective intelligence, and physical iSidi/iî!"* 
power broken down by vice and drink, is the most ruin- 
ously expensive luxury in which we can indulge. 

To sum up the advantages of the Eeserve plan hère Summin^ 

j , -1 up of tlie 

aaVOCatetl : ailvantagei 

First. — ^Within twenty-two months from this date it KheniV 
would give us the power to put 100,000 trained soldiers, 
exclusive of garrisons, into our First line of Home Defence, 
at twenty-four hours' notice. 

Second. — ^It would set on foot a System which in six 
or eight years would give us 60,000, and in a few 
years more 100,000 trained Eeserve soldiers, constantly 
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résident in the coiintry ; maintained at almost nominal 
cost, and adding to, not withdrawn from^ our national 
industrial resources in commerce^ agriculture^ and ma- 
nufacture. 

Third. — It would gradually raise the tone of the 
private soldier throughout the Army, and make dis- 
missal from the service a pecuniary loss, and thus a 
punishment to be feared instead of a desired end to be 
gained. 

Fourth. — It would do all this without one shilling 

OP ADDITIONAL CHARGE IN THE HOME ESTIMATES — aS the 

cost would be paid by India. And this expenditure 
would be moreover an immense gain to India — being the 
cause of, and accompanied by, an annual surplus of one 
and a half million in her budget, to be employed in in- 
creased works of public advantage. 

Fifth. — ^By removing us, immediately and for ever, 
beyond the fear of invasion, it would give time for the 
deliberate, leisurely, and careful élaboration of the one 
scheme to be chosen hereafter out of the many now pro- 
posed, by which the Mihtia may be made capable of — 
Ist. Constantly feeding the Line. 
2nd. A ready expansion, or even doubUng, in time 
of need. 
Principîo The principle on which we propose to lay upon Lidia 
t"ircilarge thc chargc of a scheme which is mainly for the benefit 
^ukabiy of England, naturally requires some explanation. It is, 
on the however, one already fully recognised in our financial 
fndiT"^ °^ dealings with that country, and is made équitable by the 
expiained. f^ct that thc lutcrcsts of thc two countrics are indis- 
solubly identical. 

At présent the dépôts of régiments serving in India 
remain at home. Thèse dépôts aggregated into Depot 
Battalions are a large and recognised part of the force 
immediately available for Home Defence. Yet India 
pays every shilling of the expenses of thèse dépôts. On 
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the same principle, as one main reason for the formation 
and maintenance of a Eeserve at home would be the 
contingency of our possibly having to send, at sorae 
future time, reinforcements of 30,000. or 40,000 men to 
India,* it is équitable that she should bear the charge of 
the maintenance of that number of soldiers in England. 
Their maintenance at home, in the Eeserve, would not 
cost one-third, probably not one-fourth, of what it does 
in India ; and when the new System of steam transports 
via the Eed Sea is completed, they would, though ordi- 
narily living at their homes throughout the United King- 
dom, be equally available for India's need in six weeks 
from the time that that need was foreseen and apparent, 
as if they were ordinarily kept continuously, with didly 
diminishing numbers — and diminishing physical efficiency 
of the whole body, as well as of each individual, — grilling 
on the burning plains of Hindostan. 

As we shaU show further on, the proper place for a 
Reserve kept up to meet India's necessities in time of 
war, to be ordinarily quartered, is not in India, but at 
home. (See Chapter IV.) 

Moreover, as by the Estimâtes of 1865 the mainte- Theredac. 
nance of 68,300 men (exclusive of ofBcers) in India cL^îTseTn 
costs £15,774,456, a réduction of even 18,000 men in «rvi'ngof 
her permanent British garrisons would allow, at least, h«îf mu-* 
£2,500,000, now devoted in her budget to mihtary pur- i^^iJ!' 
poses, to be made otherwise available. 

One million (we take an extrême figure to be on the 
safe side, for the actual cost even of 100,000 Reserve 
men would not amount to one million) might be créditée! 



* This does not allude to the contingency of another revolt in India — the 
establishment of Moiinted Riflemen in sufficient numbers would secure us 
at once and for ever against that — ^but to the possibility, at présent remote, 
vague, and in the far distance, but which évente may some day biing near, 
of our having to contend on Indian soil for the possession of India, with the 
armies of a rival European power. 
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annually to England in furtherance of the cost of the 
Eeserve scheme. This would still leave India a gainer 
by an annual surplus of from one and a half to two mil- 
lions, which, applied to additional works of public ad- 
vantage — irrigation, communication, and éducation — 
would open up for her people an era of prosperity and 
wellbeing such as they hâve never known before. 
This altéra- Thus cvcry individual of the teeming millions of India 
^v^usa^^ would be in some degree a gainer by a scheme which 
Ii^iger would hkewise give England a military position, stable, 
indla^^*^ unassailable, respected, such as she has not enjpyed of 
late years. The démonstration that this seeming réduc- 
tion of strength in India would be not a réduction^ but, 
as regards England, a concentration — as regards India, a 
vast and universally recognised increase of our power 
and hold upon her — we propose to defer to succeeding 
chapters. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF CAVALBT, AND ITS FUTUBB 8HARB IN 
WAB, G0N8IDEEED IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT UIUTABT BYENT8. 

LooKiNG round our military service for the means of car- 
lying out the great reform our first chapter bas just 
touched upon, by the formation of a great Home Eeserve 
to our Foreign Service Army, our search is naturally 
directed to detect the weak or comparatively inefficient 
parts of our System ; for by strengthening and improving 
thèse can we alone hope for such a concentration of our 
power as shall give us the means, without greatly increased 
expense, of a rapid expansion when necessary, in direc- 
tions where expansion is proved to be désirable. 

In search thus of blots or blemishes, not in any spirit of 
captions cavflling, but with an honest désire for public 
good, let us briefly examine the three Arins of our ser- 
vice, by the light of the récent events in America and in 
Germany. 

We find, then, that our Artillery leaves httle to be 
desired. Leaving aside the question of whether they 
hâve the right description of field gun, as one too 
purely scientific and personal to the arm for discussion 
hère, we are glad to see that they stand the test of com- 
parison with their foreign neighbours who hâve more 
recently passed through the crucible of actual war, in a 
maimer to make us nationally proud of their efficiency. 

Our Infantry is almost perfect. Breechloaders and an 
improved system of field movements more in accordance 
with their requirements — especially a quicker action as 
light infantry, to which the now widespread gymnastic 

n 
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instruction, and particularly the new * Eunning Drill,' are 
the fitting prélude — will soon do what little is required. 
There is no fear but that, as in the centuries past so in the 
future, the sturdy British infantry will worthUy prove the 
mainstay and never-faUing support ofEngland's power 
and honour in the field. 

But when we corne to the Cavalry, we find not only a 
theory of action, and consequently of instruction, appa- 
rently behind and at variance with the spirit of the times, 
but symptoms, only too évident, of an intention to shut 
the eyes to the manifest direction in which ail progress in 
miUtary practice and art is tending ; and a détermination, 
which récent events appear to pronounce to be mistaken, 
to adhère to a tactical System that originated in a state of 
things which has long passed away, once and for ever. 

We would guard ourselves carefiilly from any chance of 
misapprehension. We désire to speak with ail respect 
and admiration of the personnel of our cavalry. Its regi- 
mental efficiencyis ail that zealous and intelligent officers, 
splendid and high-spirited men, and fine horses can suc- 
ceed in making it, imder the System which antiquated 
and thoroughly obsolète ideas stHl retain amongst us. 
But whereas ail the rest of the world is watching with 
an ever increasing interest the progress of long range and 
précision in rifled arms great and small, and is eagerly 
endeavouring to introduce into its cavalry such modifi- 
cations as this totally changed state of things nécessitâtes, 
we hâve just succeeded in knocking on the head and 
virtually aboHshing for ail good efiect the small modicum 
of rifle instruction which had with infinité labour and 
fight against préjudice been introduced into our partially 
rifle-armed cavalry ; are dehberately putting the hanris of 
progress back on the face of the clock ; and ail the more ob- 
stinately, from an inward and not entirely repressible sensé 
of being wrong, proclaiming aloud that we pin our faith 
on spurs, lance and sabre, and that thèse, as in the com- 
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plétely changed and never to be repeated timoa of yore, will 
still carry ail before them. And this error bas fouud 
more supporters from a superficial and one-sided review 
of the purely Cavalry actions in the late Bohemian cam- 
paign, when a mot« calm, unbiassed, and critical examina- 
tion of the bard unalterable/acti9 of the général influence 
of cavalry on the whole campaign — very ugly facts somc of 
them — ^that underlie the mère outward appearing that bas 
given ground to such basty assumption, would show, un- 
mistakably, that even more strongly than in America, long 

RANGE AND INCREASED PRECISION, AND NOTABLY AND ESPB- 
CIALLT THE RAPID PIRE OF BREECHLOADERS, HAVE, ONCE 
AND FOR EVER, SET ASIDE THE SWAT THAT LANCE AND 
SABRE FORBCERLT HELD UNDISFUTED OVER THE FIELDS OF 
WAR. 

This question is a much graver and infinitely larger one 
than at first âght it appears. Not a mère fandful one— 
to be pkced in the same category with discussions about 
the eut of a pair of overalls, the lace on a forage cap, or 
the fit of a strap and buckle — ^but one which, starting 
from the comparatively small beginnings of sound tactical 
principles, widens out in its application (to us English 
especially, who bave India to keep safe — economically if 
possible, but in any case safely,) till its spreading 
branches, taking in nearly everypart of our System of na- 
tional and colonial defence, become large considérations of 
strategy, and through strategy not only of military, but of 
civil and administrative policy and statecraft. It seems 
a wide step from the almost ' ridiculous' of the question of 
firearm or no-firearm for cavalry to the ' subhme ' of in- 
creased prosperity and wellbeing to the millions of India, 
and^trengthened security and economy in home defence 
to England ; but thèse matters, so apparently irrelevant 
to each other, are inseparably connected. And we hope, 
by the time our readier h^ foUowed us through the several 
stages iand chapters of .our. argument — ^if we may count 
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upon his patience so long — ^to show that this connection 
is neither imaginary nor faifetched, but as much a matter 
of actual everyday fect, and of not only practicable but 
of easy réalisation as those daydreams which, conceived 
long ago in one mind, and since pitilessly carried out, 
hâve led Prussia, from the small beginning of the early and 
far-seeing adoption of breech-loaders r^r^i^muzzle-loaders, 
through ail the detailed stages of buUding up and perfect- 
ing a military System organised to secure and develope this 
increased fire, to the triumphant issue of acknowledged 
possession of the first place in Northern Germany. 

Briefly to forecast the heads of the long argument — 
which cannot, with any regard to complète explanation, 
be compressed into less than the two succeeding 
chapters — we would hère say that 

First. — ^An enlightened apphcation and development of 
thetactical powers of the speed of the horse for manœuvre, 
and his strength for continued march, in combination 
with the tremendous destructive power of the best breech- 
loaders ; 

Second. — ^Will enable us, in certain portions of our 
mihtary defence system, notably in India, TO substitdtk 

SMALLEE RAPIDLY MOVEABLE NUMBEBS FOE LAEQE INERT 

MASSES. To specify, say 63,000 British soldiers, 7,890 
of them MOUNTED EiFLEMEN and some 6,000 Bifle-armed 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery, the whole 14,000 moimted 
men able to move thirty miles a day for weeks together, 
in place of 73,000 men no portion of whom combining 
both fire and speed in one, can now move more quickly 
than twenty miles a day for four days together.* 



* Dur army in India would then stand thus : — 

British Cavalry and Horse Artillery . 
Mounted RifleS; including offîcers 
Field Batteries and Garrîson Artillery 
British Infantry . . • • 

Total 



6,000 

8,200 

12,000 

26,800 

63,000 



WHAT MOUXTED RIFLEMEN WILL DO FOB INDU. ST 

ThirA — ^And thus to êfiect a réduction, after the necea- 
sary first expense of setting on foot a new system had 
been paid, of some two-and-a-halp miluons annuallt in 
our Indian military expenditure. One million of which 
applied at home would give us a Reserve force of 35,000 
men in twenty months, gradually increased to 60,000 in 
eight or ten years, and 100,000 hereafter, without onb 

SHILLING OF INCSEASE TO THE HOME ESTIMATES; thus 

partially repaying the debt we incurred for India's pré- 
servation in 1859 ; and 

Fourth. — ^The other million and a half applied in India 
to increased works of public utility would inaugurate for 
her people such an era of prosperity as they hâve never 
known, and thus go far to reconcile them to our rule. 

Fifth. — AiTD THAT THIS CHANGE OF SYSTEM, 8UB8TITUTINO 
OBGANISED SPEED AND INCfiEASED RIFLE FIBB FOB INERT 
NUMBBRS, WOULD GIVE US, WITH 53,000 BbITISH, SUCH A HOLD 
ON InDIA — LIGHT IN GBASP BUT DEFHNG RELAXATION, 
STRONG and FELT to BB SO, TET NOT OPPRESSIVE— AS WB 
HAVE NEVER HAD IN THE DAYS OF OUB OCCUPATION OF IT 
WITH BETWEEN 70,000 AND 80,000 MEN, MOSTLY OF A 
SLOW-MOVING INFANTRY, 

Thèse objects, even if partially réalisable (and the 
writer firmly beUeves he rather under-states than over- 
states the case), are somewhat more important and more 
likely to commend themselves to the national intellect and 
heart, than the object, much greater doubtless in some 
eyes, of our cavalry, the most costly portion of our 
miUtary system — ^and one capable under more enlightened 
management of giving us thèse great results — ^being re- 
tained for ever as the useless expensive plaything for an- 
or some 20^000 les» than at présent. But though the total Infantry would 
be some 20;000 less than at présent, the total men carrying riflea would be 
about 39;800, or only 15^000 less than at présent^ the différence being made 
Tip by arming the Cavalry with rifles and creating Mounted Riflemen. The 
latter item, the création of 7;890 Mounted Blflemen, may, in other words, be 
céHleàjust trébling tkepower ofthat number of Infantry. 
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tiquated tradition and unreasoning unobserving Eoutine 
to work its will upon. 

Ail the 80-called reforms recently carried out in our 
cavalry hâve had the object of assimilating its theory 
and practice more completely to that of the till recently 
famous Austrian Horse ; that is, to commit it more 
completely than ever to entire rehance on lance, sabre, 
and speed in the charge. We hâve read how the Aus- 
- trian cavalry — ^brave and forward even to a fault — ^fared 
under a very modified and partial application of breech- 
loading fire. Is it not- worth while to enquire whether 
récent expérience ratifies and confirms the somidness 
of the principle, the example and précèdent of which 
wé hâve been so unhesitatingly foUowing ? .^ 

' We hâve premised sufficiendy to show that we are 
fiilly prepared to hâve the ideas thèse pages advocate 
strenuously resisted, nay, ridiculed and scouted by ail but 
the more enlightened, reflecting, and observant of the 
cavalry officers of the old school. We now go on to dé- 
tails, appealing vdth confidence from prejudiced and there- 
fore incompétent judges, to the calm critical verdict of the 
mass of thinking men, who are perfectly compétent, with 
or without a préviens training in the stables and ranks of 
our cavalry, to pronounce a sound opinion on a mère 
common-sense question, the merits of which lie within 
the reasoning scope of any common-sense man, when 
stripped of the silly attempts at mystification which a 
narrow professional exclusiveness would fein throw around 
them. On the other hand, we confidently invite ail 
cavafiy officers, levers of their arm, who both hâve expé- 
rience in the field and are prepared to shake themselves 
free from the trammels of professional prepossession and 
traditional ideas, to look at the question of the récent 
changes in firearms, especially the increased rapidity in 
conjwiction with précision given by breechloaders, in its 
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beaxing on the fiiture use of cavalry, not as a matter of 
taste or liking, but with a calm unbiassed critical ex- 
amination and weighing of established facts. 

The theory of the représentatives of what we may call 
the ' charging ' school of cavalry is, that it spoils a dragoon 
to give him any fire-arm but a pistol for the méléej or a 
carbine to be used from the saddle in skirmishing ; that 
the proper arms of a cavahy soldier are the lance or sabre ; 
that thèse with his horse and his spurs are in effect the 
only legitimate weapons of his action ; and that once he is 
permitted the idea of ' shooting ' his morale is gone ; 
that, in fact, ^ the dragoon that. hésitâtes is lost/ 

Granted most fuUy that there was once every sound- 
nes^pi this Une of reasoning. 

In the days of Frederick the Great, throughout those 
of Napoléon, nay, later, till about 1854, when nâed arms 
began to be generally introduced, a peady forward bold- 
ness and dash were the safest as well as the most honour- 
able course for a mounted soldier opposed to infentry. 
In the condition of infantry arms in those days, he had but 
at the worst to run the risk of two ill-directed shots, one 
delivered at 150, the second at or under 30 yards — ^fix)m 
a weapon notorious for being quite uncertain beyond 120 
yards, and not fully to be depended upon at 50. That is 
to say, his real danger in charging began at about 200 
yards, and was over as soon as he had tempted his adver- 
sary on foot to fire his last shot at 30, 20, 10 or 5 yards ; 
this taking place at a greater or less distance according 
to the coolness and steadiness pf the footman. 

After this, as the muzzle-loading musket could only be 
reloaded slowly, and the infantry soldier must stand per- 
fectly defenceless while working and retuming his ram- 
rod, supposing the dragoon and his horse to hâve escaped 
unhit, the horseman had next to nothing to fear. 

It was open to him to ride ' home ' and close with the 
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footman ; he had nothing but a bayonet-tlirust to meet, 
and his sword or lance was supposed to be equal to ward 
that off. If he were well mounted, a good horseman, 
handy with his arms, and, above ail, cool, determined, 
and resolute to kill hiê man, the chanœs from this moment 
were ail in his &vour. Very often, if rain or long-con- 
tinued firing had damaged the old miisket of the infantry, 
or if skirmishers on foot were overtaken individually 
when dispersed and breathless from sharp pursuit, the 
dragoon had but to ride in and eut his man down like a 
sheep, or run him through the back with his lance like a 
cockchafer. The clumsy, uncertain, smooth-bored 'Brown 
Bess' only admitted of being loaded, primed, and fired 
about twice in a minute, or, at the fastest, five shots in 
two minutes ; and as the time occupied in traversing the 
* dangerous ground,' the last 200 yards, at the gallop 
could not take more than thirty seconds, the risk to de- 
termined and well-mounted men was comparatively slight, 
unless the infantry they had to deal with were very 
steadfast and cool. Then indeed, even with those defec- 
tive arms, whole pages of instances in history, too long 
to enumerate, attest that even in those days a good in- 
fantry could, under ail but very exceptional circum- 
stances, laugh at the efforts of the best and most devoted 
cavalry. Waterloo alone was enough to silence any doubt 
on that point for ever. 

But in conséquence of this inefficiency of infantry fire 
in those days, cavalry had — especially opposed to half- 
disciplined troops — a great moral effect. History abounds 
with instances in which we read of whole brigades of 
even the brave and impetuous French infantry casting 
away their arms, and even throwing themselves flat upon 
their faces, when flurried and stricken by the uncontrol- 
lable panic produced by the ' terrible whirlwind of a 
charge/ This was mainly, it is true, a moral effect — ^the 
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casualties actually infiîcted by cavalry with sword or lance 
scarcely ever warranted this exaggerated fear ; but mea 
in a panic do not reason, and if the efiects intended wcre 
produced, especially in the capture of large numbers of 
terrified prisoners, men did not care to enquire whether 
it was a moral or physical effect — the cavalry had an- 
swered its purpose, and was rightly extoUed accordingly. 
Even when a retreating infantry made some sort of 
stand, and held somewhat together as they ran, the 
imperfect fire that was only really formidable to cavalry 
when delivered by two or three ranks steadily formed 
behind each other, became ridiculously weak when given 
by scattered isolated men, who were no longer indi- 
vidually backed by the confidence that men in close 
ranks hâve, ' If I miss my shot, the man on my right or 
left or behind me will do better and save me.' In such 
cases the task of a bold, well-instructed cavalry — ^that is, 
good horsemen and swordsmen, or lancers, individually, 
properly led and animated by a high spirit — ^was easy 
indeed. 

But of the great chance that cavalry, even in those 
days ran, of failure when attacking infantry whose order 
had not been shaken — ^in other words, who retained a cool, 
steadfast front and a close formation, and whose fire, 
even of wretched smoothbores, was up to the average of 
steadiness and efficiency — ^let the following extracts speak 
eloquently. They are from a work on Cavalry, by a 
Prussian General, translated into English by Colonel L. N. 
Beamish, the historian of the King's German Légion of 
the Peninsular times, himself holding a high estimation 
of what cavalry, properly handled, could do. He says : 
'Before making a charge of cavalry on infantry, it is 
always necessary to observe whether the appearances are 
favourable.' Again : ' Two grand principles for cavalry in 
ail attacks on infantry are : first — sufier cannon-shot to 
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précède the charge ; second — never attack infantry when 
it bas taken up that favourable position which says reso- 
lutely, " Only corne on." ' 

Further, * When the moral élément of infantry has not 
been weakened, a charge of cavalry in line will seldom 
succeed ; ' and, ' At Waterloo ail efforts of the French 
cavalry were fruitless on this account.' * 

Further, ' The time for cavalry to produce great effects 
is when the Une of battle wavers, when the fire of ar- 
tillery has weakened it, when single points hâve become 

* An extract which Colonel Beamish gîves in his work from the Journal 
of the late Major Macready, of the 80th Foot; contaîning the description of 
what occurred under his own eyes at Waterloo, is so graphie, and so 
thoroughly to the point which we are discussing, that we cannot do better 
than giye it as it stands. 

It is the testimony of an eye-witness, and one who united to extraordinary 
powers of observation a minuteness and vividness of détail, in recording 
facts, which makes his testimony of singular value. Major Macready says, 
speaking of the attacks on the infantry square in which he stood : — 

^ In a few minutes after, the enemy's cavalry galloped up and crowned the 
crest of our position. Our guns>içsrere abandoned, and they (the Cuirassiers) 
formed between the two brigades about two himdred paces in our firont. 

* Their first charge was magnificent. As soon as they quickened their trot 
into a gaUop, the Cuirassiers bent their heads, so that the peaks of the 
helmets looked like vizors, and they seemed cased in armour from the plume 
to the saddle. Not a shot was fired till they were within thirty yards, when 
the Word was given, and our men fired away at them. The efiect was 
magical. Through the smoke we could see helmets falling, cavaliers start- 
ing from their seats with convulsive springs as they received our baUs, horses 
plunging and rearing in the agonies of fright and pain, and crowds of the 
soldiery dismounted ; part of the squadrons in retreat, but the more daring 
backing their horses to force them on the bayonets. Our fire soon disposed 
of thèse gentlemen. 

' The main body reformed in our front, and rapidly and gallantly repeated 
their attacks ; in fact from this time (about four o'clock) till near six, we 
had a constant répétition of thèse brave but unavailing charges. There wa8 
no difficulty in repulsing them, but our ammunition decreased alarmingly. 
At length an artillery waggon galloped up, emptied two or three casks of 
cartridges into the square, and we were ail comfortable. 

' The best cavalry is contemptible to a steady and well supplied infantry- 
régiment ; even our men saw this, and began to pity the useless persévérance 
of their assailants, and as they advanced, would growl out, " Hère come thèse 
fools again." Their dévotion was invincible.' 
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thinned, when the infantry is tired and exhausted, and 
the arms, in conséquence of a long-continued fire, no 
longer go off with regularity, and the fire becomes un- 
certaiiL This is the moment to attack infiuitry with 
advantage, and the cavahy must then suddenly advance 
and attack in masses. The hearing of the soldier is 
affected by the thunder of cannon and the long«continued 
fire of small arms, so that the word of command is heard 
and understood with difficulty. The smoke favonrs the 
unperceived advance of cavalry — ail which are co- 
operating circumstances — ^wherefore at such a moment 

THE MEEE APPEAKANCE OF CAVALEY, WHEN UNEXPECTBD, 
FSEQUENTLY FBIGHTENS THE INFANTRY, AND HAKES THE 
VICTORY EASY/ 

Again, he says : ' The 28th Eegiment, at Alexandria, 
opened their ranks (should be files) at the approach of 
the French cavalry, let the squadrons pass, and, instantly 
closing them again, threw in so destructive a fire that 
nearly the whole perished on the spot.' 

It was under the combined favourable circumstances of 
a most ineffective fire and a shaken morale of the infantry 
whom they attacked, that the triumphs of which we read 
as achieved by large bodies of horse were accomphshed 
by Erederick's Hussars at Bosbach and Zomdorf ; by the 
IVench Chasseurs against very ill-disciplined Spanish 
infantry at Eio Seco ; by Le Marchant's British Cavalry 
divisions at Salamanca against the turned and broken 
French infantry. 

It is to thèse traditions that those who exalt the old 
theory of cavalry action — the chai^ing theory — still ding 
in our day, forgetting the somewhat material fact 

THAT ALMOST EVBRY INDIVIDUAL CIRCUMSTANCE OF THE MANY 
THAT WENT TO FORM THE FAVOURABLE COMBINATION UNDER 
WHICH THESE RESULTS WERE WON IS NOW CHANGED, AND BAS 
PASSED AWAY ONCE AND FOR EVER. 
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The first great blow given to the supremacy of what we 
may call a purely ' sabre cavalry ' was when rifled amis 
became generally introduced. The * dangerous ground * of 
the horseman was increased at once from 200 to 800 and 
even 1000 yards. Another most important élément in the 
altered relative superiority of the two arms was the carefdl 
individual instruction of the infantry soldier which the use 
of rifled arms necessitated, and the conséquent develop- 
ment of his intelligence and raising of his jnorale above the 
influence of panic excited by imaginary because unknown 
dangers. In leaming to estimate by practice the power of 
his rifle at varions ranges, and in hearing the fnghtfiil 
clang and crash of the bullets of a squad against iron 
targets at 500 yards and more, the confidence of the 
footman had been raised ; he had come to understand, 
even in 1854, that the weapon in his hands enabled even 
one cool determined footman to ridicule and foil the best 
efforts of the bravest and most skilM dragoon ; and that 
if he could not hit and bring down horse and rider in 
one of the no longer two but seven or eight shots he 
had time to deUver, while the ' dangerous ground ' is 
being crossed, it must be his own fault. 

The mémorable instance will be recoUected of the 
charge of the Eussian cavalry towards the 93rd High- 
landers, in October 1854, before Balaklava, when it is 
credibly stated that so formidable and déterrent was the 
fire of the Enfield rifle, that no horseman ever got nearer 
to the famed ' thin red Une ' than 200 yards. 

Again, in 1859, in the Italian campaign, though the 
detailed accounts hâve never become generally known, 
following the usual French policy of conceahnent of 
failure, the three splendid beautifuUy-mounted régiments 
of Chasseurs d'Afrique, and the five régiments of Hussars 
of the Cavalry divisions of Gênerais Partouneaux and 
Desvaux, which at Solferino executed several most spirited 
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and determined charges against the Austrian squares, 
found the résulta by no means equal to their expectations 
or their losses. 

Though the unwilhngness and lukewarmness arising 
from fighting in an unpopular cause made the résistance 
of some of the squares, composed of Italian and Hun- 
garian troops, anything but vigorous, and they showed 
a strong disposition to be easily captured, yet the 
tremendous losses which the French Cavalry sustained 
from contact with those squares that did stand, showed 
plainly that no amount of bravery and dévotion could 
secure to Cavalry, even against inferior rifles, the great 
results that in the days of the musket were often easily 
attainable. 

It was to this cause mainly, the heavy and stumûng 
losses of the French Cavalry, that was chiefly attributable 
the almost unmolested retreat of the Austrians over the 
plains down to and across the Mincio. 

Much stress has in conséquence been laid, by the French 
accounts of the battle, on the storm which swept and 
darkened the field on the aftemoon of that day ; but if 
it had been so severe, it must hâve hindered and con- 
fiised the Austrian retreat also. 

The real fact is that the French Cavalry had been too 
severely handled, and were too much mauled to be good 
for eflective pursuit. And their losses were sustained, be 
it remembered, almost entirely from Artillery and Infantry 
fire. Nor can their slackness and want of vigour in pur- 
suit be attributed to any great covering or detaining 
action on the part of the Austrian horse ; for it will be 
remembered that by a mistake of Count Lauingen a great 
part of the Austrian Cavalry had been led ofl* to the rear 
early in the day, and took no subséquent part in the 
action. 

Thus stood matters as relates to Cavalry versus Infantry 
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till 1861. Then the great American war came to open 
up an entirely new dass of expériences. 

In conséquence of the defeat at Bull Eun, and the 
apparent ineffidency of Cavalry against rifled anns, which 
early struck the practical American mind, together with 
the paucity in numbers and almost total want of instruc- 
tion of the few Northern Cavalry, the arm itself, and ail 
belonging to it had become so depreciated in the public 
estimation of the North, that, at the end of 1861, though 
they had but 15,000 horse (only 5000 of them regulars) 
to an army of over 150,000 men, even this small number 
was considered excessive, and it was proposed to reduce 
them. The American terrain was supposed to be whoUy 
unsuited to the action of Cavalry. 

But a great change of opinion regarding them soon 
took place. It became évident to the North, principally 
through the stem teachings of adversity — for the Cavalry 
of General J. E. B. Stuart and the * Mounted Infantry,' or 
Mounted Eiflemen of the daring guérilla John Morgan, 
harassed and hunted them to distraction — it became 
appakent that undbr a diffeeent organisation, that 
should adopt bifle-fire as its main instrument, and 
train them to such tactics as would make it con- 
stantly, that is universally, effective, not only could 
Cavalry still bb of great use, but that under an 
intelligent comprehension of this new feature in war, 
and under worthy leading, a greater field and scope 

THAN IN ANY PREVIOUS PERIOD OF THE HISTORY OF WaR 
WAS NOW OPENED UP TO HORSEMEN. 

The fruit of this idea could of course not be developed 
at once. It began to gain ground in 1862 ; but as late 
as the middle of 1864 the Northern Cavalry had had 
no striking effect on the War. 

The new organisation then adopted was one to which 
we iia England are almost absolute strangers. Those who 
hâve been interested in the Kaffir wars hâve occasionally 
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heard of great results gained by the Cape Mounted Eifles ; 
but what ocçurs in our remote colonies seldom attracts 
much attention amongst us. The new System adopted in 
America was not entirely similar even to that of the Cape 
Corps, who use a short, handy, double-barrelled rifled car- 
bine, but fire principally from the saddle. The Northern 
so-called Cavalry, in reality Mounted Rifiemen^ followed 
a différent, and more effective plan. No longer corn- 
mitting itself on the antiquated European Cavalry theory 
to attempt impossibiUties, or at best successes whose cost 
far exceeds their value, it sought to gain more substantial 
and telling results than are ever to be obtained by use- 
lessly exposing the bodies of brave men and valuable horses 
as plain and easily hit marks to rifle fire, delivered often 
from behind cover — a System which makes the riders 
simply so many moving targefs for 900 yards, ail to next 
to no purpose. It adopted uiavERSALLY for mounted 

MEN the BEST 'RBPEATINO' RIFLES — GENERALLY THE 

Spencer — ^and reduced to an organised System of drill 

AND manœuvre THE PRACTICE OF FIGHTING WITH THEM ON 
FOOT^ ALWAYS WHERB POSSIBLE FROM BEHIND COVER ; THE 
HORSES MEANWHILE, EACH HELD BY A MOUNTED MAN, OR 
NEVER BY LESS THAN ONE MAN TO TWO HORSES, BEING KEPT 
OUT OF HARM'S WAY FARTHER TO THE REAR, BUT READY TO 
GALLOP UP AT A MOMBNT'S NOTICE TO PICK UP THEIR MEN, 
OR TO MEET THEM HALP-WAY IN FALLING BACK, FOR ANY 

NECESSARF CHANGE OF POSITION. Mounted supports and 
reserves were always kept in hand behind the dismounted 
* skirmish line,' and watching its flanks. Some of the 
most striking and complète results of Cavalry action ob- 
tained throughout the American War were due to thèse 
mounted reserves being rapidly moved round to a flank, 
hidden by or imder cover of the rifle fire kept up in front ; 
and thus by gaining unperceived the enemy's flank or 
rear, they found occasion opportune for a bold unexpected 
mounted charge. Or if they found the enemy prepared, 
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theîr rapid movement to his flank often enabled thèse 
reserves, dismounting and seeking cover in their turn, to 
place the enemy, already heavily engaged in front, be- 
tween two destructive crossed or converging fires. In a 
subséquent chapter wîU be given an instance of success 
thus gained, of so décisive and telling a nature as is 
totally impossible to European Cavalry under their pré- 
sent organisation, and which had an immédiate and con- 
clusive effect on the War. Troops thus armed, trained, 
and instructed, were equal to any contingency, and could 
act upon any sort of ground. Though called Cavalry, 
they were, in fact, Mounted Eiflemen, and the breech- 
loading or repeating rifle their principal arm. But not 
less than any, even the most * dashing * European 
Cavalry, were they ready and eager to draw swords and 
charge on fitting opportunity. An unwillingness to do 
so has been charged against them by two récent English 
mihtary writers, who ignoring, or not being aware of, the 
more effective System above set forth, hâve judged them 
entirely by the standard of the ' dashing ' European 
Cavalry theory. This backwardness to charge may hâve 
existed in the early years of the war, from defective in- 
dividual instruction in riding and swordsmanship, making 
the half-drilled men of the Northern Horse lack confidence 
in themselves; but, in 1864 and 1865, ail idea of per- 
petrating the reckless inefféctual folly of a mounted 
charge, except under circumstances manifestly offering a 
favourable opportunity worth the loss of Hfe, had been 
systematicaUy eliminated from their practice. And though 
a charge was resorted to without hésitation whenever 
there were commensurate results to be gained (see pages 
77 and 98), as a gênerai thing the Northern Cavalry 
produced ten times greater good, without any considérable 
loss to themselves, by making a hberal use, dismounted, of 
their terrible 'repeating' fire, and looking upon the 
horse merely as the means of more rapid locomotion for 
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tactical manœuvre, and for great stratégie marches and 
pursuits. 

Let us now look, but necessarily very briefly, at the 
teaching of the kte Campaign in Bohemia, as to the 
action of Cavaby under the recently changed condition 
of rifled arms. 

Hère the results are strongly marked ; and it is worthy 
of note that they are, generally, precisely the same as 
those fiirnished by the War in America. 

As in America, so in Germany, no such great resuit 
as those sweeping and décisive blows dealt by the Cavalry 
of the days of the old musket has been obtained by the 
Horse on either side; though both Austria and Prussia 
possessed a Cavalry very numerous, splendidly mounted, 
in the highest state of individual and collective eflSciency, 
and each animated, according to ail accounts published 
before and in the early part of the campaign, by a high 
spirit of désire to cross swords with its enemy, and to 
distînguish itself by some brilliant action. 

Now, as breech-loaders were in use only on one side, 
the Prussian, they will not account for the want of dé- 
cisive action of the Prussian Cavalry, though they may 
well explain the want of success of the Austrian Horse, 
On the contrary, as we know, being armed with breech- 
loaders, the Prussian Dragoons, notably on one critical 
occasion, were able thoroughly to foil the attenipts of the 
Austrian Uhlans* to close with them ; which attempts they 
met by repeated volleys delivered not from on foot, but 
from the saddle^ the squadron firing immediately facing 
about and loading again whîle trotting to the rear ; and 
so, by altemate squadrons, firing and retiring, constantly 
evading their eager enemy, till the rapidly deUvered vol- 
leys of the needle-gun, or carbine, had knocked down so 
many men and horses, and so shaken the order of the 
rest, that on suddenly tuming round and charging, the 

* Lancers. 
£ 
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Prussians, who had suffered no loss meanwhile, were 
able easily to ride over and overthrow the remainder.* 

This in itself, irrespective of the shaken morale of the 
entire Austrian army, produced most naturally, from the 
earliest days of the war, by the dispiriting accounts circu- 
lated amongst their soldiers of the terrifie slaughter the 
Pmssian infantry needle gun had made at JSTachod, Skalitz, 
and Gitschin, is quite sufBcient to account for the complète 
failure of the Austrian cavalry — ^highly as it had been ex- 
tolled before the war — to accomplish anything worth 
speaking of throughout the campaign. 

But how shall wb account for the utter absence op 

GREAT RESULTS FROM THE ACTION OF THE Pr US S TAN CAVALRY, 
WHO HAD ALL THESE ADVANTAGES ON THEIR SIDE ? By 'ab- 
sence of great results/ we mean no disparagement of theiï 
discipline or bravery, but simply to draw attention to the 
entire failure on their part to achieve such a complète 
discomfiture of the beaten foe, whom the superior fire of 
their infantry, and the highér strategy of their gênerais, 
had driven from every position — such crushing and dé- 
cisive discomfiture as Frederick's Hussars wrought at 
Eosbach and Zorndorf, and Blucher's untiring and pitiless 
pursuers after Waterloo. 

Surely and confessedly the men and officers showed 
themselves worthy descendants of their forefathers — ^and 
none of their forefathers ever had a better field for the 
play of sword and lance than the retiring crowds of 
Austrians presented in their retreat from Kôniggiiltz. We 
read glowing descriptions of the immense force of Cavalry 

* It is just possible that the cautious lîne of action the Prassîan Cayalry 
sometimes wisel y took, and their readiness to use the needle gun instead of the 
sabre; were in some degree attributable to the fact that there was serving 
on the Pmssian staff Major Héros von Borcke, an officer who, having rîdden 
by the side of the Confederate Cavalry General Stuart, from the beginning 
of the American war, till dangerously wounded in May 1864, was able to 
testify to his countrymen by personal expérience, how effective rifle flre may 
be made in the hands of horsenien. 
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the Prussians held ready in hand, after their Infantry 
had partly tumed and partly forœd that position ; it bas 
been painted by a most graphie pen how this splendid 
Cavahy rode over and topped the ridge behind which 
they had heretofore been sheltered, exultingly saw, with 
eager delight, the thick flying masses of Austrians in the 
valley at their feet, and prepared to swoop down upon 
their prey. 

But where shall we look for the record of the résulta 
so much vivid description has led us to anticipate? Haa 
any, even Prussian, account given us the détails of what 
that magnificent and eager body of cavalry really effected ? 
We hâve not met with any such account. Surely if the 
résulta had been so satisfactory, a legitimate and honour- 
able pride would not hâve feiiled to blaion them to the 
world, with Prussia's other widely-spread triumphs. We 
look in vain for anything of the sort. But we find, on 
the contrary, in the 'Times' of August 30, 1866, the 
foUowing passages from a letter from the Spécial Cor- 
respondent of that paper at Pardubitz — ^himself, be it 
remembered, somewhat of an enthusiast as to what sabre 
cavalry can do — ^that tell a very différent taie. 

*But Pardubitz will be a standing reproach to the 
Prussians in a railitary sensé. It is an easy hour's raarch 
for cavalry from the field of Koniggratz. It was 4*30 p.m, 
when the Austrians retreated, Their pontoons were prin- 
cipally at Opatovic, three miles below Koniggratz, and 
not covered by the guns of the fort. The Crown Prince had 
some 13,000 or 14,000 sabres which had not been used 
at alL The cavalry under Prince Frederick Charles 
mustered at least 10,000. But thèse horsemen, who hâve 
been maintaining their superiority on ail occasions to the 
Austrian Horse, not only never ventured to press them as 
they covered the retreat, not only refrained from moving 
towards Pardubitz, but never appeared even near Opatovic, 
They had four hours' clear daylight, but the retreating 

£ 2 
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Austrians and the cavalry which covered them to the last, 
were plied with shot and shell, instead of sabre and lance, 
and the cavaky (Pnissian) did not approach Pardubitz till 
about noon on July 4, some of the Austrian rear guard 
havmg only entered it an hour befora on their way from 
the field. Had they swept round the Austrian flank, and 
made their appearance on the road between Holic and 
Hohenmauth on the moming of July 4, they might bave 
swept up half an army for their pains, At ail events, 
they hâve not left themselves any ground to taunt their 
late enemy with want of enterprise.' 

Now this want of vigour in pursuit — ^to call it by no 
stronger name — ^présents a resuit so strikingly similar to 
an exactly paraUel failure on the part of the French 
cavalry after Solferino in 1859 (see p. 45), that we can- 
not but attribute it to the same cause, until some better 
cause is assigned. In this case, at ail events, there was 
no terrible storm of rain, hail, and wind which can be 
blamed as having held back the pursuers, and yet unac- 
countably allowed the pursued to go free and préserve or 
regain their order in retreat. It is no use longer to at- 

TEMPT TO DISGUISE THE FACTS. LeT ENTHUSIASTS OF THE 
SABRE AND LANCE * CHARGING ' SCHOOL SAY WHAT THEY WILL, ' 

SINCE LONG-RANGE RIFLES BECAME GENERALLY INTRODUCED | 

— NOT BREECH-LOADERS, MARK — BUT SIMPLE MUZZLE-LOADING 
900 YARD RIFLES, SUCH AS ALL ARMIES HAVE CARRIED IN 
GREATER OR LESS NUMBERS SINCE 1854—55, THERE HAS 
BEEN NO REPETITION OF THE OLD-WORLD SUCCESSES OP 
MASSES OP CAVALRY AGAINST INFANTRY. 

Nor has there been even any great attempt to achieve 
such success, if we except Balaklava ; and no one probably i 
would deliberately désire to repeat that experiment. 

If it is not încreased rifle range that has worked this 
vast change, perhaps the admirers of the 'dashing' school 
of action will tell us what it is ; wîU explain what potent 
spell it is that has paralysed the arms of French, Prussian, 
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AustriaD, and American horsemen alike, in mid-career, 
and given an equally complète and mysterious immunity 
to infantry in both hémisphères ? 

To any unprejudiced observer there can be but one 
answer to the question. 

Henceforth, as heretofore, wherever cavahy meet ca- 
vahy alone, fire-armis being ignored on both sides, the 
victory will be to that side whose horsemen are the best 
mounted, most skilled with their arms, and most ably 
handled and led. But where cayalrt are opposed to 

INFANTRY, THEIR SUPRBMACY IS A THINO OFTHE PAST, UNLESS 
THBY yiELD TO THE PROGRESS OF THE AGE — ^THEMSELVES 
ADOPT THE RIFLE, AND ADAPT THEIR TACTIC3 TO ITS USE. 
UnDER THIS NEW ORGANISATION — ^AS WE SHALL SHOW MORE 
FULLY IN TREATING OF THE SURRENDER OF Leb's ARMY 
AFTER THE FALL OF ElCHMOND — ^A WIDER SPHERE OF USEFUL- 
NESS AND ENTERPRISE THAN CAVALRY HAVE EVER ENJOYED 

BEFORB, IS JUST OPENING QUT TO THEM. But OU thcse Con- 
ditions alone. 

That the old supremacy of cavahy has passed away is, as 
has been shown, true even of infantry armed with muzzle- 
loading rifles. Itis of course true with tenfold force and 
application of an infantry fire that unités the rapidity of 
breech-loaders to the précision of ordinary rifles. 

Within eighteen months from this date — ^that is by the 
time ail armies hâve breech-loaders of one sort or another — 
cavaJry must either follow in the same path, and thereby, 
under enlightened guiding, not only regain the relative 
superiority denied them for the last twelve years, but 
enter on a more glorious career than eveu in the palmy 
days of Ziethen and of Seidlitz ; or, by adhering doggedly 
to the traditions of a state of things for ever passed away, 
they must sink to occupy, and to acknowledge that they 
occapy^ a thoroughly secondary and subordinate position 
m war. The stern reahty of modem warfare is destined 
to strip the mask from ail mère seemings; it will no 
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longer tolerate useless shams, however gracefiil and bril- 
liant. 

For England especially, a country rich in money and 
means, but comparatively poor in men, there is a terrible 
daily increasing necessity that our engines of war, be 
they either mechanical appliances, or the more costly and 
slowly replaceable tacticd organisations of men and horses, 
should be the very best of their sort. We can afford no 
make-believes, however bright and pretty they may look 
on parade and field-day, or however they may be hal- 
lowed by time-honoured tradition. A stem sound eco- 
nomy peremptorily demands that every man and horse 
we muster in our own thin* ranks should represent and 
wield as great actual destroying power as any similar 
unit in the world. 

We désire to make no unnecessarily invidious com- 
parisons, but only to draw attention to such changes going 
on around us as may be imitated, at least in some modified 
form, for public benefit. In the light of the sad truth, 
that, disguise it as we may, the value of the soldier is mea- 
sured by his efficiency to kill^ let anyone conversant 
with both types compare the efficiency of the two schools 
of horsemen drawn below. On the one hand, one of our 
jaunty, smart, bumished, 'well set up' hussars, armed 
with his yard of blunt carving-knife (for what sword habi- 
tuaUy kept in a steel scabbard is anything better ?), and 
his 500 or 600 yards' rifle-carbine, intended to be harm- 
lessly and playfiilly fired from the saddle, in mounted 
skirmishing from the back of a horse in perpétuai motion, 
whose steadiness he cannot count upon for any fraction of 
a minute ; or that still more gorgeous anachronism bor- 
rowed from the Middle Ages, the British lancer, with 
his flag and pôle, whose only chance of hurting anybody 
but himself is that the footman whom he rides at shall 
hâve thrown away his rifle, and hâve lost even sufficient 
présence of mind to dodge across the path under his 
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horse's nose and make him shy or swerve, and thus to 
avoid the point of the weapon that is only dangerous to 
a perfectly quiescent or perfectly defenceless body. Now, 
let anyone having a knowledge of the subject contrast 
this sort of thing with — on the other hand — ^the destroy- 
ing power of a horseman, armed with a breech-loader 
carrying 1000 yards, and giving 10 to 12 shots a minute, 
of whom you can see nothing but the quick flashes of 
his rifle as he lies hid behind cover, whilst his horse is 
carefuUy held sheltered by a mounted comrade 200 or 
300 yards behind, yet instantly available to carry him at 
speed to a new position for flanking fire — and say which 
System commends itself most to common-sense Englishmen. 

That which dehberately makes horse and man a target 
over 800 or 900 yards of level ground, and ail in order 
that the scanty survivors out of twice their number may 
do such feeble damage as may be accomplished by ablow 
from a sword or thrust from a lance (deadly enough, we 
admit, when fairly deUvered, but than which nothing 
can be harder to deliver efiectively, nor easier to parry or 
avoid) ; or that System which, accepting récent changes as 
existent &.cts, rapidly adapts them to its own advantage, 
recognises the breech-loader asthe destroying instrument, 
and the horse as the mère carrying machine, which, to be 
kept constantly efiective to exécute the rapid changes of 
position that ' repeating ' fire requires, must be kept out 
of harm's way under cover, like the firer. 

Which of the two — the chivalrous or the practical — is 
Ukely to give the greatest results with the least expendi- 
ture of life and money? 

And is any man prepared to argue, or if he does so 
argue to expect anyone to believe him, that, as has been 
stated by some, no soldier can be made proficient both as a 
horseman and as a rifle shot ? This is actually an ai^ment 
that has been used in former days against the adoption of 
mounted riflemen. That as it takes three years to make 
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a perfect dragoon (and no wonder, considering thé feats 
of legerdemain, the almost impossibility he is required to 
perform, of hurting his enemy with such weapons as lance 
and sabre after riding 900 yards as a target) ; therefore, 
if you superadd the duties of a marksman, requiring aa 
additional course of traming, the time required will be 
indefinitely prolonged, and the teaching never ended. 
What! are there no men in this country — let our sportsmen, 
gentlemen, farmers, yeomen by thousands in every county 
answer the question — who are equally good across country 
and through the stubble with a breech-loader ? 

Or do our own Horse Artillerymen ride a bit the worse, 
because they hâve invariably to dismount before they 
unlimber and handle their guns ? or because they undergo 
a partially scientific instruction ? 

The question is not one open to conjecture. Even if 
there were not the example of our own Cape Mounted 
Eiflemen — or the thousands of American Horse, both 
North and South, to show that the double capacity for 
action is quite within the scope of a moderately driUed 
soldier, — amongst our Volunteers there has been for at 
least five years past at Droxford, in South Hauts, a body 
of mounted riflemen, certainly able to give a good ac- 
count both in speed over ail country, and in destructive 
fire from cover, of at least twice their own mimber of 
the best sabre cavalry in the world, even though they 
hâve the disadvantage of being armed — as yet — only 
with muzzle-loaders. 

This question of our adoption of the mounted rilBe prin- 
ciple has, for us EngUsh, in three distinct and separate 
iields, a more important bearing than for any other nation 
in the world ; and on those three fields it holds out to us 
the prospect of a greater and more immédiate saving and 
profit than it présents an opportunity for to any other 
people. 

The first is, in the greater efficiency of our splendid but 
email Eegular Cavalry. 
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Second. — ^The cheaper and yet equally if not more 
effective tenure of India. 

Third. — ^As a question of Home Defence, the immédiate 
formation of our 14,200 Yeomanry Cavalry, who are now 
neither good régulais nor good irregulars, but something 
intermediate and indefinite, into the most formidable body 
of horsemen for ail défensive Jigkting ihat exista in the 
world. 

To sum up briefly on the First of thèse heads. To 
keep our cavalry on its présent principles of instruction 
and training, when it haa been shown how infinitely more 
destructive, therefore eflScient, it can be made by adopting 
breech-loading rifle tactics, is as great and wanton a waste 
of power, as if, let us say for illustration's sake, the Mint, 
possessing the multiplied fecihty its machinery gives it of 
tuming out sovereigns under die and stamp by so many 
thousands a day, were to elect instead to shut up its 
machinery, and set ail its employés to work, each on a 
separate bench, to chp and file sovereigns out of the 
sheets of métal, by hand labour alone. That is about 
the relative proportion of economy of strength in the 
killing power of a cavalry that works with the breech- 
loading rifle, where aU is done by machinery with next to 
no risk to shooter or to horse, and of one which, disdain- 
ing ail common-place aids of cover and of mechanical 
means of destruction, chivalrously elects to brave aU pos- 
sible disadvantages which it can combine against itself — to 
ride over 900 yards of open ground as a living target aU 
the way, and then to be content for the reward and end 
of such immense risk with such feeble harm as it can do 
to its foe with the easily averted lance or sabre. Ail 
this be it remembered against infantry, whose chance of 
making a successful shot now increases with every foot 
that the horseman draws nearer to them* 

• Lately at Hythe ten men who had never handled a breech-loader before, 
except at the preliminaiy drill, were set to fire 10 rounds each with the Snider 
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We were recently told, on high authority, that ' arms 
of précision are only dangerous at a distance/ But what 
will the most confident and enthusiastic horseman now 
say about his chance against a footman who can not only 
give him from fifteen to twenty shots wliile he is dosing, 
but when he has closed — ^that is, to within five yards — 
has nothing to do but to keep his bayonet pointed at 
the horse's nose, and thus keep the rider at bay while 
he rapidly ' dodges ' to évade eut or thrust, and is able 
ail the time, without moving his rifle from the hip^ to 
load and fire as many rounds as he pleases ? If, how- 
ever, Eoutine must hâve its way, and it requires another 
Balaklava to put lance and sabre in that subordinate 
place in the English Cavalry mind which they already 
hold in the estimation of nearly ail the rest of the world, 
let us, at ail events, so far give our hussars and lancers 
fair play, as to do the utmost to prépare and clear the 
way for the perilous action of their rush. Let us hâve, 
at once, Mounted Eiflemen in the proportion at ail 
events, of one battalion of 500 strong to each brigade of 
cavalry in the field ; so that the hussars and lancers may 
be kept out of rifle if not of cannon fire, till the décisive 
moment cornes for them to act, and meanwhile be covered 

(conyerted Enfield) at 500 yards. The whole 100 rounds werefredin one 
minute and thdrùy seconds, and 70 per cent, of the shots were hits. With the 
Enfieldy to fire 10 shots each, from ten men^ m six minutes thirtj seconds 
was considered good. The Snider gîves therefore a rapidity of fire rather 
more than fourfold, even with impractised men ; and its predsion also is 
greater than that of the Enfield^ from improvements that hâve been made 
in the bullet. 

Thifi experiment was made with targets representing infantry, or only six 
feet liigh : with cavalry standing at least two feet higher, prohably the hits 
would hâve been at least ten per cent, more, or 80 per cent. And in this 
no account is taken of the reserved fire of the two kneeling ranks, which 
would be held till the cavalry had surmounted; if they could ever be brought 
to face^ the fire mentioned above. 

Reduce the whole effect by a fuU half to allow for the fiurry of action, 
and the remaînder is quite sufficient to bear out the assertion that breech- 
loading rifies hâve practically annulled a sabre and lance cavalry. 
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in tbeir front by their dismounted rifle skirmishers in 
great numbers. 

Thus the whole being a mounted body together, ail its 
movements can be uniform. The dismounted riflemen 
will skirmish on the enemy's front or partially on his 
flank till their searching fire discovers his weaJk point. 
This information carried instantly at speed to the Une of 
the led horses, and the mounted reserve of the battalion, 
is as instantly communicated to the cavalry formed out of 
rifle-&e behind favourable bends of ground. Thèse then 
act instantly and decisively, either in a rapid charge to 
the front, which would then be delivered under Ae most 
favourable circumstances in which such a manoBuvre can 
be performed — or they move rapidly round and threaten 
the enemy's flank or rear; a part, the old reserve, of the 
mounted rifle battalion immediately moving out in the new 
direction to cover the new front as dismounted skirmishers. 
Or again, suppose the cavalry which has charged forward 
through the intervais of the dismoimted skirmishers cover- 
ing it, is repulsed ; the very instant it repasses through 
them in retreat, they recommence fire and check ail pur- 
suit. Thus giving it immédiate shelter behind their Une 
to reform at leisure, without one inch of ground having 
been lest 

Thus indeed, if evbr again, the lancb and sabre 
would have fair play against infantry. 

The combined action we hâve been describing above 
can be accompUshed in no other way. 

It is not possible to do it by attaching Ught infantry, 
even the swiftest and most highly trained, to cavalry tem- 
porarily. 

For as anyone can see in a moment, from their différ- 
ent rates of movement — ^though on the first carefiiUy com- 
bined manœuvre, infantry allowed the necessary time to 
get into position might once cover and clear the way for 
an advancing cavalry — yet, ever afterwards, the hundred 
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changing cîrcumstances of position of fight would leave 
them nowhere. They could not possibly keep up with 
the cavalry. 

But three régiments of cavalry, a battery or two of 
horse artillery, and a battalion of mounted riflemen, 
would be a tactical unit, compact and self-suflScing, that 
might still accomplish great things against an indiiSferent 
or shaken infantry. 

The mounted riflemen need never for an instant delay 
the manœuvres of cavalry. They would act as rapidly as 
horse artillery, and with, in some respects, greater effect. 
They are in fact another mode of multiplying horse-artil- 
lery fire, with the exception that their range is hmited to 
1,100 yards. 

For example's sake we will suppose an instance. And 
hère for illustration we will suppose no artillery to be 
with a cavalry brigade, but only their own battalion of 
mounted rifles. The gênerai direction in which it is in- 
tended to produce effect on an enemy's position is pointed 
out to the cavalry gênerai of brigade. As he approaches 
he finds that the part to be attacked is covered by a line 
of the enemy's infantry skirmishers, concealed but 
fîring. 

He halts his cavalry régiments behind favourable fea- 
tures of ground at 1,500 yards or more from the hostile 
skirmishers. His rifle battalion, supposing it to be of six 
troops,* is divided into three parts of two troops each — 
skirmishers, support, and reserve. 

Of thèse the reserve hait at 500 yards in front of their 
own cavalry, or 1,000 yards from the enemy, dismount, 
and stand at their horses' heads — the whole body how- 
ever being behind such cover as is available — detaching 
at once small patroles of observation to each flank and 
numerous mounted Connecting links to préserve their 

* The présent establishment of the Cape Mounted Eifles is six troops of 
seventy-five rank and file each. 
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communication with the supports. The four troops who 
are about to forra skirmishers and supports, being now 
under distant fire, move forward at a brisk canter — di- 
verging to their future positions as they advance. At 
300 yards from the reserve, or 700 from the enemy, 
the two supports hait, each behind where the centre of 
its respective troop of skirmishers wiU be. The supports 
remain mounted, behind cover if possible ; if none is 
available, then in motion altemately to one flank or 
another — so as to présent less certain mark. They also 
detach patroles to both outer flanks — ^two or three sharp- 
sighted intelligent nonconunissioned officers — to keep in 
constant motion but ever watchful to signalise immediately 
any attempt to outflank their skirmishers. The supports 
would also throw out a few but carefiilly selected mounted 
Connecting links between themselves and the skirmishers, 
to carry messages rapidly. 

From the moment of getting under the distant fire of 
the enemy the skirmishers would hâve been gradually 
spreading out like a fan — so as to cover and divide be- 
tween them the whole extent of front to be occupied. 
From 700 yards of the enemy to 400 yards from him they 
would go at speed — so as to incur as little loss as possible. 
At 400 yards from the enemy there would be a momen- 
tary hait ; one half of the two troops — that is every alter- 
nate file both front and rear rank — ^would dismount, either 
throw themselves flat on their faces and commence fire in- 
çtantly, or run forward on foot to any better cover within 
fifty or eighty yards in front of them, as might hâve been 
previously ordered. The alternate files would remain 
mounted, but the instant the foot of the dismounting man 
was out of the stirrup, his mounted comrade would turn 
to the rear and lead his horse towards the supports at a 
gallop. Thèse led horses would either be kept 100 yards 
in front, or a few yards in rear of the support, according 
to the accidents of covering ground avaijable- — ^the prin- 
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ciple beîng to keep them as near the dismounted skir- 
mishers as their safety firom fire, which is the first con- 
sidération, would allow. 

Two troops thus skirmishing would give about seventy 
effective shooting men (the otiier half remaining mounted 
holding horses) to cover the firont on which the half, or 
first Une, of tiiree régiments of cavalry might subsequently 
advance. This first hne would probably cover — suppos- 
ing tiie three r^ments to muster 400 sabres each — about 
380 yards ; which would place seventy sharpshooters or 
thirty-five files, at about eleven to twelve yards apart, in 
two ranks, or five to six yards apart in single rank, allow- 
ing a litûe extra for shghûy overlapping the flanks. This 
would be a feeble fire indeed to be extended over that 
front ; but allowing for the increased effect of breech- 
loaders, and of men perfectly covered, it would be quite 
sufficienûy searching to show, after a few minutes' dura- 
tion, whether or not, and if so where^ there existed a weak 
place for the cavalry to take advantage of * 

Could this service of investigation, of feeling the way 
for a cavalry charge^ be equally well performed, and at 
anything approaching the same smaU loss in men and 
horses, by any number of hussars skirmishing mounted ? 
Could they even venture to show themselves thus in the 
open, mounted, for any time — ^say ten minutes, within 400 
yards of the skirmishers of a division of infantry lying con- 
cealed on their faces in grass or behind banks ? And must 
not any body of cavalry in thèse breech-loading days, that 

• Or if the brigade of three régiments of Cavalry advanced in three înstead 
of two lines, as it probably would, the front to be covered would not be 
more than 240 yards ; which would place the Kiflemen only 7 yards apart^ 
or 8 yards allowing for space to overlap the flanks. 

Thus two Kiflemen to every 12 yards is the minimum that a Battalion 
500 strong would throw out. As occasion fequired, of couise they could 
bring up ail their supports and reserve to the limit of one half the battalion 
(the rest holding the horses), the cavalry behind them occupying their 
places; and by reinforcîng their skirmishers, could double or treble the 
volume of their fire. 
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is led forward to attack vnthaut such careful preliminary 
scarching of the intervening ground and of the eligible 
spot for attack, be considered as merely hurled blindly 
and recklessiy forward to its own destruction ? 

If thus covered by riflemen, cavalry, when repulsed, 
would be sheltered almost immediately ; without riflemen 
its retreat might involve the safety of the neighbouring 
division, or of the whole army. Be it borne in mind that 
we do not advocate this small proportion of riflemen for 
cavalry— one battalion to three régiments — as suffîdent ; on 
the contrary^ we believe that the more of them y ou hâve the 
more effective will your cavalry be, but this small number 
is better than none. 

This is not mère theoretical spéculation ; fiirther on, the 
chapter that relates the opérations before and after the 
battle of Five Forks, fought on March 31, and April 1, 
1865, which mainly led to the faU of Eichmond, and 
preluded the collapse ofthe whole Southern Cîonfederacy, 
will show what this mode of fighting has actually efiected 
in war. 

The superiority of mounted riflemen for ail the minor 
opérations of war — for advanced and rear guards, out- 
posts, patrols, convoys, and escorts — is too obvions to re- 
quire discussion. What we are contending for hère is that 
by this means alone can cavalry regain their lost supremacy 
in the Une of battle, in gênerai actions on a large scale. 

The second great field open to mounted riflemen — ^viz., 
the becoming the basis for a more economical but equally 
secure tenure of India — ^requires to be treated in a separate 
chapter, the Fourth. 

The third head under which this principle effects the 
împrovement of our whole organisation is as applied to 
THE Yeomanrt. Thèse 14,200 horsemen, a most high- 
spirited and patriotic part of our long-established and 
time-honoured constitutional national defence, occupy 
a somewhat anoraalous and unsatisfactory position just 
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now. In thèse days of rapid and précise rifle fire, not 
even the most enthusîastic of the 'charging' school of 
cavaliy theorists prétends to assert that any but the most 
perfectly and constantly drilled and instructed cavalry are 
able fairly to cope with infantry. This therefore the 
Yeomanry, whose occupations and position prevent any- 
thing like continuons assembly for instruction, can never 
aspire to do. 

But there is no reason why so large and valuable a 
mass of material — ^both in men and horses — should be 
condemned to the inferior work of carrying messages as 
orderlies, or to merely making a show at a distance, with- 
out venturing to close, in case of invasion. The remedy 
is easy and pleasant Though no amount of instruction 
that they can ever afford time to take will fit this branch 
to ride in serried squadrons in the field, a few days' drill 
in the year to the simple independent tactics of mounted 
riflemen — ^a drill quite within the compass of their annual 
training — with a few odd hours now and then devoted to 
rifle practice, whenever half-a-dozen men could get to the 
neighbouring Volunteer range together, would make them, 
at no expense but the supply of the short breech-loaders 
and the ammunition, the most formidable body of guérilla 
combatants in the world. Their own excellent individual 
cross-country riding and knowledge of every by-path and 
lane in their neighbourhood, only requireto hâve grafted 
on to them a few days' simple drill on ' mounted rifle' prin- 
ciples, and a httle steady rifle practice as an amusement, 
to make even a couple of dozen of them, shooting from 
behind hedgerows and banks, and with their own trusty 
hunters close behind ready for continuai change from 
I cover to cover — a more harassing, wearing, intangible ob- 

^ stacle to invasion, than five hundred of them could be, in 

their présent state of a second-rate imitation of Eegular 
Heavy Cavalry, an article now of very questionable effi- 
ciency at its best. 
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This would put them on a level with the spirit of pro- 
gress ail around ; instead of falling behind, they would 
henceforth lead the Volunteer movement 

Surely a principle that combines the love of the horse 
with the love of the gun must corne home to the heart of 
every sport-loving Englishman. The mounted rifleman is 
the impersonation and embodiment of the military pro- 
gress of the âge ; but he is, moreover, the union and 
fiill development of the two strongest tastes, most deeply 
rooted and most ardently cherished, that every Briton has 
had from his boyhood. The breech-loading Snider, or 
some better rifle, carried rapidly from point to point of 
cover, on the back of a weight-carrying hunter, by many 
a comfortable old gentleman too stout for much rapid 
work on foot, is destined, we hope, to become as much 
the spécial weapon of ail ranks of our countrymen for 
national defence as was the favourite longbow in the days 
of Cressy and Poictiers. 

The idea of mounted riflemen is not an original one 
with our trans- Atlantic brethren ; it has been domesticated 
amongst ourselves for the last seven years, since 1859, or 
at least two years before the Americans thought of it, in 
the excellent mounted riflemen raised in Devonshire by 
Sir Thomas Acland, and in Hampshire by Colonel Bower. 
Let us but give it a fair trial on a larger scale, and it will 
create a new power for Home Defence, accessible to 
every good horseman, with next to no drill, making every 
man who hunts and shoots an efficient spldier in time of 
need. This will indeed enable us gaily to bid défiance to 
invasion, and give us such a body of Light Horsemen as 
no other country in the world can show. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

WHAT MOUNTED RIFLEMEN CAN ACCOMPLISH IN WAR, ILLFSTRATED 
BY THE OPERATIONS BEFOKB AND AFTER THE FALL OF RICHMOND 
IN APRIL 1865, TILL THE S1JRRENDER OF LEE's ARMY. 

At page 26 we hâve quoted the American Cavalry, as 
they stood after their latest improvements of organisation 
in 1865, as the model on the tactical principle of which 
our battalions of Mounted Eiflemen should be formed. 
In order to vindicate and support this recommendation, 
and to show in détail on what grounds it rests, we now 
propose to give a brief sketch of the very prominent part 
that the Northern Cavalry took in the opérations that led 
to the fall of Petersburg and the évacuation of Eich- 
mond. 
Part that It will savc pcpetition hereafter, to state hère that by 
them'''" * Cavalry' — when speaking of the American horse — ^we 
S»ki7the mean what we should call Mounted Eiflemen. To under- 
RiJhmond. stand thèse opérations, the reader must refer carefiilly to the 
accompanying sketch maps. No mihtary reading is intel- 
ligible, or indeed worth the waste of time, without maps 
on which to trace the movements. 

TJp to the end of December 1864, ail the efforts of the 

north to take Eichmond liad been unavailing. At no 

time hâd the defencebeen more stubborn or more deadly 

to the Northern troops than in the autumn of 1864. 

Lee'8 posi- L^e stiU showcd an undaunted front. Eichmond itself, 

December covcrcd by thrcc separate and almost impregnable Unes of 

^^^ Works, formed but the left point of appui of a vast en- 

trenched camp extending to and embracing at its southem 
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extremity Petersburg on the Appomattox river — 22 miles 
further south. Thèse vast entrenchments had defied ail 
the Northern raids. But the sphère of defence of the 
Confederacy had been gradually but surely, and latterly 
rapidly, narrowed. The toils of the hunter were fast 
closing round it. The ' anaconda principle/ which Grant Thê 
had adopted and announced as his mÛitary poUcy, was ^iu^*"* 
fast hastening to overwhelm it. The North had won S^Sng *^ 
almost the entire west. Sherman's great march from SLond. 
Atalanta, in Georgia, to the Atlantic coast, had corn- 
menced on November 15, 1864, after he had succeeded 
in misleading and eluding Hood, and was now gradually shermin»» 
cutting and sapping ail the sources of supply for Eichmond ^*°^'**^ 
which still remained open in Georgia and Alabama. 

By December 22, Sherman had captured Savannah ; 
and now, in January 1865, was advancing northerly 
through Charleston, in close communication with the 
Fédéral fleet, and with the design of operating on the 
south side of Eichmond. 

Three great Unes of supply, however, still fed that capital, Richmond 
and nourished the résistance of the armies of the South, unes dT 
The first line, commencing from the north, was the James ^^^^'' 
Eiver Canal, bordering the river of the same name, run- 
ning along its north bank nearly parallel to its course, and 
passing direct into Eichmond itself from Lynchburg. 

The second was the railway from Eichmond to Ban- 
ville, a town about 140 miles south- west of the capital. 

The third, the South-side Eailway, leaving Petersburg 
in a south-westerly direction, and Connecting with the 
Banville hne at Burkesville Junction, about 52 miles 
from Petersburg, and thence running nearly due west 
through Farmville to Lynchburg. 

Thèse three lines might be reduced to two by opéra- one line 
ting first against the most exposed of the three — the aasaiiabie. 
James Eiver Canal, which was accessible, under the spécial 
. conditions of American warfare, to Cavalry, especially to 

T 2 
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a force coming from the Shenandoali Valley. To eut 
the other two was a more serious afFair, as their posi- 
tion caused them to be almost entirely covered by Eich- 
mond and Petersburg. As the whole tenure of this vast 
position depended on its Unes of supply being preserved 
intact, the actions for their defence might be expected to 
be the more stubborn. 

Grant's position at the end of December extended from 
the James Eiver at Harrison's Landing south-west for 
twenty miles ; the White House on the Pamunkey Kiver 
being his main base of supply. From Harrison's Landing 
his posts continued in one vast fortified line of detached 
forts and redoubts, with an advanced entrenched picket 
line, south-westerly to a point more than a mile west of 
the Petersburg and Weldon Ba.ilway, which it embraced. 
His line of works thus covered, and had behind it, the 
City Point' Eailway, by which it drew its supplies from 
Washington. 

Grant had frankly declared his strategy to consist of 
the hope of wearing out the South, as he afterwards ex- 
pressed it in his final despateh, ' by hammering continu- 
ously, until by attrition, if in no other way,' and by 
weight of superior numbers, he should succeed in crush- 
ing it. He had avowed his intention ' to fight it out ou 
that Une * of the peninsula, between the James and the 
York rivers, ' if it should take ail the summer.* 

His plan of opérations was now more fuUy developed. 
He determined, about January 31, 1865, to extend his 
fortified line of circumvallation gradually, by advancing 
its left round the south-western extremity of the Peters- 
burg position, till flanking columns fi^om his extrême 
left should be able to get on to the South-side Eailway 
and eut that line of supply, the loss of which it was an- 
ticipated would lead to the fall of Eichmond. Efibrts 
to do this, carried on by his 2nd, 5th, 6th, and 9th 
Army Corps, between February 5 and 8, 1865, failed, in . 
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conséquence of the stern résistance of the Southern Army 
under Lee himself. Fully appreciating the importance of 
thus defending their right flank, they fought desperately, 
and repulsed ail attempts on it. 

But the Fédéral fighting on those days resulted in their Dwaitoiy 
gaining an advanced position, which they immediately Febnuiy 
entrenched, up to Hatcher's Eun (stream).* The City 
Point Eailway was at once continued up to this ad- 
vanced post. 

After this came a lull till near the end of March 1865. 

Then, in fiirtherance of his plan for reducing Eichmond Gnmt 
by acting on its communications and starving its supplies, tocJS^out 
Grant determined on a séries of wide-moving^ tuming nSiSiy 
raids, which were carried oui almost entirely hy Cavalry shendairs 
of the Mounted Rijle type. Grant's greatest appréhension ^^*^^- 
now was lest Lee should abandon Eichmond and Peters- 
burg, and retiring rapidly to Lynchburg or Banville, 
there unité with Johnston's army, and prolong the war 
through another year. His great object was therefore to 
eut the railroads which allowed Lee and Johnston to 
communicate. 

Major-General P. Sheridan, who had been one of the 
earliest Northern gênerais to develop the Mounted Eifle 
arm, was now commanding at Winchester, in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, about 120 miles north-west of Eichmond, a 
force of which one part was 10,000 Cavalry armed and 
trained on this plan. 

His corps, in ail about 30,000 men, was watching shendan»» 
Early's Confederates. He was now ordered to make over the^she- ™ 
the command of his Infantry to General Hancock, and ^^ ^ ' 
to march with ail the Cavalry to Lynchburg, to destroy 
the railway there, and the James Eiver Canal, then keeping 
well away westward to eut down upon and tear up the 
DanviUe railroad; and finally to move southward and 
join Sherman near Goldsboro or Ealeigh in North Carolina. 

♦ See Map No. 2. 
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Leaving Winchester on February 27 with the two 
Cavalry divisions of Gênerais Custer and Deven, and 
one other brigade,* the whole under General Merritt, he 
made 83 miles in three days, and* on February 29, en- 
camped near Staunton, skirmishing with the Confederate 
Cavalry on the way. The Southern General Early, who 
commanded at Staunton, retired, and Sheridan occupied 
the town on March 1. 

Then began the work of destruction. Deven was sent 
east, and destroyed a great part of the Virginia Central 
Eailroad.f On March 2, the whole force moved to 
Waynesboro, 13 miles. 

General Early escaped with loss of many guns, prisoners, 
and baggage to Charlottesville, after a sharp fight at 
Fishersville. Hère Sheridan halted two days, during 
which ' the two large iron bridges over the KivannaBiver 
and Moore's Creek were destroyed,' and the railroad for 
eight miles towards Lynchburg tom up. 

On the 6th, Sheridan marched again, 'struck' the 
James Biver Canal, near Duguidsville, 15 miles east of 
Lyïichburg — destroying every lock, and in some places 
the bank of the canal ail that distance. He also ruined 
the raiboad from Lynchburg north towards Amherst 
Court-house, buming ail the bridges, blowing up the cul- 
verts, and heating and twisting the uptom rails so as to 
make them useless. 

He found that ' the Canal had been the great feeder of 
Eichmond. * At New Canton the ' guard lock ' was de- 
stroyed, and the James River let into the canal, canying 
away its banks, and washing out its bottom. But 
at Lynchburg his farther march southwards, and 
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consequently hîs junction with Sherman, became impossi- 
ble. The swollen state of the river, and the small number 
of his pontoons, made it impracticable to cross. He had 
only the alternative either to return to Winchester in the 
Shenandoah valley, or to march east and join the main 
army imder Grant. He chose the latter, and at noon on ^^^™^^f^ 
March 10, reached the Pamunkey, a few miles from tlic t;raiu*s 
Whitehouse, thus coming into communication with Grant*^ *™^* 
extrême right flank. After resting his horses some days, 
on March 26 he reached the James Eiver, crossed to 
City Point, and took position in rear of the left of Grant's 
army. 

He was henceforward held in readiness for the 
execution of probably the most important and memor- 
able duty ever entrusted to a body of cavalry of 
equal strength : namely, to turn the right of the 

PeTERSBURG DEFENCES and GET possession of the SOUTH- 
WESTERN END OF THE WORKS THAT HAD SO LONG DEFIED ALL 
GrANT'S efforts ; THENCE TO CUT IN UPON THE SOUTH-SIDE 
EaILWAY, and THUS TO FORCE THE ABANDONMENT OF THE 
POSITION THAT FOR FOUR YEARS HAD BEEN THE ROCK AGAINST 
WHICH ALL THE WAVES OF NORTHERN WRATH HAD DASHED IN 
VAIN. 

Grant's position before Petersburg now occupied a length r^etànciî 
of about 25 miles. Behmd its nght, north of Fort Har- ^f i/muta 
rison, were some supports, consisting of General Kautz's 
Cavalry. Thence, it passed across the James, covering 
Bermuda Hundred at the junction of that river with the 
Appomattox, and extending round Petersburg south- 
westerly as far as the north bank of Hatcher's Run. 

The great bulk of the Northern Army — of which it 
will be well to keep the two great divisions in mind — 
was on the right or south bank of the James. 

The right wing, called the ' Army of the James,' waa 
commanded by General Ord. 

The left wing, called the ' Army of the Potomac,' lay 
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south ôf the Appomattox under command of General 
Meade. 

From the Appomattox to the Weldon Eaiiroad ran, en- 
circhng Petersburg, a séries of strong detached enclosed 
Works, connected by epaulements filhng up the intervais. 
The first large work on this line,* beginning north, was 
Fort McGilvery ; next Fort Steadman ; next, three eighths 
of a mile farther, was Fort Haskell ; next Fort Morton, 
and so on. 

For some days before Sheridan's arrivai in camp, it 
was évident that Lee was meditating a dash on some 
part of Grant's line. It took place on March 25. At 
dayhght, two Southern divisions, by a sudden rush, 
seized Fort Steadman, and turned its guns on the neigh- 
bouring works. The fire from Fort Haskell, however, 
eventually checked their farther advance; and after 
heavy and long protracted firing on both sides, they were 
driven back, the fort retaken, and ail the guns they had 
seized recaptured. 

They lost, mostly from the men fearing the retreat 
across the open, and preferring capture, nearly 2,000 
men ; the Union loss was over 1,000. The Fédérais 
made a return forward movement along the whole front, 
capturing the Confederate ' skirmish line.' 

Varions signs now tended to show that Lee was very 
weak in Richmond, and that the fall of that capital could 
not be long delayed. His whole forces could not hâve 
much exceeded, if they amounted to, 42,000 men ; while 
the Fédéral armies of the James and of the Potomac did 
not number much under 160,000. 

Now came the detailed exécution of Grant's plan. 
His intention was, that Sheridan, with ail the Cavalry, 
should advance on the extrême left, followed by the 5th 
Army Corps under General Warren, and the 2nd under 

♦ See Map No. 2. 
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General Humphries. This was to be the tuming column. 
The remaining Army Corps, the 6th and the 9th, were to 
hold the lines before Petersburg, and were reinforced for 
this purpose by large sélections from the 24th and 25th 
Corps, drawn from the army of the James. 

The Confederates were known to hâve, at a place called The poâ- 

^ tion at 

Five Forks, about twelve miles south-west of Petersbm^g, Five Foiki 
a strongly entrenched position, which formed thekey and ofattact 
appui of their advanced line, and covered the South-side 
Railroad. From this strong point, they were enabled to 
repel ail attempts at turning their right, and cutting in 
upon either the South-side or Eichmond and DanviUe 
Eailroads, now their sole remaining channels of supply. 
Grant's projecf was therefore gradually to extend his left, 
entrenching as he advanced, till his Cavalry, and the two 
Infantry Corps supporting them, could tum the Confe- 
derate flank and works, overcome their résistance at Five Bcbuiu 
Forks, and eut in on their communications. This would firoSTthii 
whoUy isolate Eichmond and Petersburg fi^m their ^^' 
sources of supply to the south, south-west, and west; 
for it will be remembered that Sheridan, on his march 
down from the Shenandoah, had destroyed the James 
Eiver Canal, and greatly damaged and temporarily inter- 
rupted the Ljnichburg Eailway. 

It was confîdently expected that success in this attempt 
would cause the évacuation of both Petersburg and 
Eichmond. When it is recoUected that the whole avail- 
able force of Lee in thèse two cities had now probably 
dwindled to less than 43,000 men, who had been upon 
half rations ail through the past winter, it will be seen how 
ail-important to the Northern cause it was that this rem- 
uant should be ejected from the stronghold they had 
maintained for nearly four years, and should be brought 
face to face in the open field with the overwhelming, well- 
supplied, and splendidly-appointed numbers of the North. 

The heart of the Southern strength, in fact the ^^^^ 
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sentedthe CoYifederacy itself, mîght now be said to be comprised 
federacy. within this VRst eiitreiiched position, for, with the excep- 
tion of less than 20,000 men under General Joseph E. 
Johnston, now facing more than five limes that number 
under Sherman in North Carolina, it had no forces in the 
field amounting to an army. 
Thereader'8 In thc forthcoming opérations, we would ask the 

attention -, ., . , , t • t 

particuiariy icadcr S particular attention to the prominent part which 

the*î!^caiiar thc pcculiaT Organisation and training of the Northern 

^^h^*^ Cavahy enabled them to play, as distinguished from that 

c^^. that would hâve fallen to the share of any Cavalry we 

hâve in our service under similar circumstances. Sheri- 

dan's 10,000 men were, in fact— call them Cavalry, 

Mounted Eiflemen, or what you will — ^really Mounted 

Infantry^ possessing at the same time ail the speed, 

mobility, and dash of good Cavalry. The question vsdll 

come hereafter, Could any, even the best, troops that 

we hâve of this arm hâve played a similar part if 

. unsupported as Sheridan was, on March 31, by Infantry 

and ArtUlery ? The answer we shall confidendy leave, 

after the détails of their action hâve been given, to the 

judgment of ail unprejudiced readers who understand the 

subject. 

Sheridan Shcridau bcgau his tuming march, then, with some 

tSSSig 10,000 Horse, forming nine brigades in three divisions, 

march. ^^ moviug dowu thc Jérusalem Plank Eoad, towards 

March 29, Ecam's Statiou, at 6 a.m. of March 29, 1865. They built 

a bridge over the Rowanty Creek, and, resisted merely by 

some cavalry pickets, moved direct for Dinwiddie Court- 

house.* They occupied that town at night, and opened 

communication with the 5th (Warren's) Corps on their 

right, which, together with the 2nd Corps, was making 

the same south-westerly turning movement, only on an 

inner hne nearer Petersburg. 

The 2nd Corps now extended from Hatcher's Eun 

* See Map No. 2. 
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to Gravelly Eun, along the Vaughan Boad. The 5th 
Corps prolongea the same Une, its right Connecting with • 
the left of the 2nd, and its left being across the Quaker 
Eoad, within three miles of Dinwiddie Court-house. Both 
Corps were on this line by 9 A. M. on March 29, and tm- 
mediately began to entrench themselves. 

An attack from the Confederates was now momentarily 
expected; and, accordingly, about 3 P.M., a Southern Southcm 
Division, under General B. Johnson, but withoutArtillery, checïthe 
assailed them. It was shortly repulsed, principally by the ™**^""*^'- 
fire of the batteries of the 5th Corps, Early on March 30, 
a division of the 24th Corps took up the connected line Manh so. 
on the right of the 2nd, and was itself connected with ^^^' 
the main position of Grant's army by a brigade from the 
6th Corps. There was now, therefore, a continuons line 
of partially entrenched position irom the James Eiver to 
near Dinwiddie. 

Four brigades of Cavalry, under General Merritt, were 
now detached from Sheridan's extrême left to reconnoitre The 
towards Five Forks. The advanced brigade, under Deven, ^^tre 
drove back the Confederate Cavalry to the works there, f<^*^* 
but was itself repulsed in tum by their Infantiy. pondon, 

The Southern entrenchments were found to cover the 
White Oak Eoad (which runs westerly from the Boydton 
Eoad to the South-side rail). The Confederates were dis- 
covered to be posted in force ail along the White Oak 
Eoad as far as Hatcher's Eun, and ail attempts to tum 
them or get to their rear by thèse four brigades failed 
for that day. By night of the 30th, the 5th Corps had 
advanced northerly as far as the junction of the Quaker 
and Boydton roads, and about three quarters of a mile 
west of its position of the previous day. 

On the right of the 5th Corps the 2nd made a cor- 
responding move, with its right still near Hatcher's Eun. Mareh 3o, 
General Sheridan remained at and near Dinwiddie, and ]^^g, 
covered the left flank and rear. 
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The Five Forks' position now became the objective 
• point of attack. Five roads meet hère, three of which 
lead back to the South-side rail. The front of the posi- 
tion along the White Oak Eoad was strongly fortified 
with logs and earth, and the approaches ail blocked wîth 
felled trees. Numerous rifle-pits for sharpshooters also 
covered it. 

Early on Friday moming, the 31st, General Warren 
massed the three divisions of the 5th Corps for an attack 
March 81, upon thc Whitc Oak Eoad. 

Firet day Thc attack was repulsed, and the Confederates foUowed 
battie of up sharply in pursuit. So impetuous and sustained was 
this Southern counter-movement, that division after divi- 
sion was overthrown, till the entire 5th Corps was driven 
back on to the Boydton Eoad, where, being reinforced 
by some of the 2nd Corps, it rallied. We now come to 
the spécial part played by the Cavaliy. 

At the gênerai advance in the moming, Sheridan's 
Cavalry had moved forward on the left of the 5th Corps, 
which, being now repulsed, and his right flank therefore 
left open, the successful Confederates immediately tumed 
their attention to him. 

First regaining the Five Forks* position,* and thence 
passing by roads well to the west, they came down on 
Fiî^'t da^^'i ^°^^^^'s brigade of the 2nd Cavalry division, which, with 
battie of Gregg's brigade on its right, was holding the passage over 
Stony Creek. This attack was made by the Confederates 
with Fitz-Hugh Lee's Cavalry, and two entire divisions of 
Infantry. It, however, failed to force the crossing. Earher 
in the day, the four Northern Cavalry brigades under 
Merritt, taking advantage of the diversion created by the 
attack of the 5th Corps, had not only advanced to, but 
actually penetrated within, a portion of the outer works 
at Five Forks. Subsequently, on the repuise of the 5th 

• Map No. 2. 
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Corps, they had abandoned this advantage, and fisdlen Marehsi, 
back nearer to Dinwiddie. They still, however, formed dayôfth© 
a line fiicing north-west, of which Davies' Brigade of the FiveVoriM. 
2nd Division held the lefl, the others continuing it towards 
the right. 

After their ineffectuai attempt to force the passage of 
Stony Creek, the Confederates succeeded in fording the 
Creek higher up, and coming down with the whole 
strength of their force on the flank of Davies* Cavahy 
brigade, overwhelmed and drove it back. A ftirther ad- sheridan 
vance drove the whole four brigades under Merritt back ^^ ***** 
towards the east, thus completely cutting them off and J^**^"'" 
isolating them from Sheridan's main body, which was now i>»nwiddie. 
drawn up on the plain in front of and covering Dinwiddie 
Court-house. 

Sheridan contrived, however, to convey a message to 
Merritt circuitously, ordering him to fall back ; to regain 
the Boydton Plank Eoad, and thus, by making a détour, 
to rejoin him at the Court-house, and re-enter the line of 
battle from the rear. 

Now mark the readiness Sheridan showed to take ad- 
vantage of any good opportunity of charging mounted. 
It has often been groundlessly alleged against the Fédéral 
Horse that their training with firearms disinclined them 
for this more spécial function of Cavalry. As Merritt 
fell back gradually, in pursuance of the orders received ^^^^^^ 
from Sheridan, his left was retired while the right held l^^^f^ 
its ground. (This means facing the Confederates.) This federate 
change of front, which may be called a ' quarter circle, coming 
left thrown back,' was immediately followed by a cor- make a 
responding forward left wheel of the Confederates, who Si^e. 
in so doing incautiously exposed the whole of their rear 
to Sheridan's line of four brigades drawn up in front of 
Dinwiddie. 

No sooner did the happy chance présent itself than it 
was seized. Sheridan ordered an immédiate mounted 
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charge. His despatch says : ' When their Une ' (its rear 
be it understood) ' was nearly parallel to mine, General 
Gibbs' Brigade of the Ist Division, and General Gregg's 
of the 2nd, were ordered to attack at once, while General 
Custer was ordered to bring up two Brigades of the 3rd 
Division in support. In this gallant attack made by 
Gibbs and Gregg, the enemy's wounded fell into our 
hands, and he was obliged to face by the rear rank' (an 
Americanism for ' facing about *), ' and give up his move- 
inent, which, if continued, would hâve taken in flaiik and 
rear the Infantry line of the Army of the Potomac/ (He 
means hère the repulsed 5th Corps.) 

He continues : ' When the enemy had faced to meet 
this attack, a very obstinate and handsomely contested 
battle ensued, in which, with ail his Cavalry and two 
Divisions of Infantry, the enemy was unable to drive five 
brigades of our Cavalry dismounted from the open plahi in 
front of Dinwiddie Court-house. 

' The brunt of their Cavalry attack was borne by General 
Smith's Brigade, which had so gaUantly held the crossing 
of Stony Creek in the morning. His command again held 
the enemy in check, with determined bravery/ 

Here we would call attention to another peculiakity 
OF American war, which we should do well to tonder, 

AND TO GIVE OUR MEN BOTH THE INSTRUCTION AND THE 
NECESSARY TOOLS TO IMITATE ON OCCASION. ' As the 

enemy's two divisions of Infantry advanced to the attack, 
our Cavalry threw up some shght breastworks of rails 
at some points along our lines ; and when the enemy at- 
tempted to force this position, they were handsomely 
repulsed and gave up the attempt for possession of tlie 
Courtrhouse. It was after dark when the firing ceased ; 
and the enemy lay on their arms that night not more 
than one hundred yards in front of our lines.' 

Thus ended the first day's action of Five Forks. 

Without one thought of disparagement to our splendid 
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Cavalry, who hâve no more sincère admirer than the tnimi^r ot 
writer, it is not too much to say that no British Cavahy ^^ ^ 
that he bas ever been associated with hâve either the arms, SSâwJ 
training, equipment, or instruction, to hâve enabled them, gSfeS 
under similar circumstances, to play this part of indepen- *^*^^ 
dent and imsupported self-suflScing action at a distance 
from the other two arms. 

There is no British Cavalry officer of expérience in war The sabor- 
that reads this but will candidly admit that, under similar ui^ff^ti^e 
circumstances, commanding Cavalry whose carbines only ^^ 
carry 300, or with some rifles 600 yards, his men dressed J^^œ 
in a manner wholly unfitting them to work on foot, braced S^lSt^er 
and strapped down within an inch of their lives, en- ^^"" 
Gumbered with long spurs, and tripped up by jingling 
Steel scabbards, he would first hâve fruitlessly attempted 
to keep back the advancing Infantry by mounted skir- 
mishers, whose fire is about as effective as that of so 
many boys' popguns ; then perhaps charged repeatedly, 
each time with great loss to his men ; then, finally, con- 
soling himself with the axiom that * Cavalry are an offen- 
sive and not a défensive arm,' he would hâve come to the 
conclusion that that was no place for his troops opposed 
unsupported to ail three anns, and after tremendous loss 
of hfe and horseflesh, ail to no purpose, would hâve 
retired on the main body, leaving the disputed ground to 
the enemy, and caxiaing the whole three days' work by 
which it had been gained to be done over again at some 
future time. A greater measure of crédit is due to She- 
ridan when we recollect that it was his quick intelligence 
that first devised, at least on so large a scale, the novel 
mode of action he was now so successfully employing in 
the field ; and that he was thus one of the earUest to set 
a practical example of the truth, that rifled breech- 

LOADING ARMS, INSTEAD OF RESTRICTING CaVALRY ACTION, OR " 
DRIVING liORSEMEN OUT OF THE UNE OF BATTLE, AS SOME 
HAVE FORETOLD, ARE DESTINED UNDER AN IMPROVED AND 
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MORE INTELLIGENT SYSTEM OF TRAINING AND TACTICAL OR- 
GANISATION TO GIVE THEM IN THE FUTURE EVEN A WIDER 
FIELD AND SCOPB THAN THEY HAD IN THE PALMY CaVALRY 
DAYS OF THE GREAT FREDERICK. 

To retum to the field of Dinwiddie. 

Meantime, under cover of the stout résistance of She- 
ridan's five disinounted brigades — which had required ail 
the efforts of the whole Confederate force to be directed 
to the vain attempt to caiTy his position — the 5th 
Corps on his right rallied, was again led forward, and 
towards evening regained most of the ground it had lost, 
recapturing even a detached earthwork on the White 
Oak Eoad, from which the Confederates, who had driven 
it back, had originally sallied. 

We see, therefore, that the Northern Cavahy — from its 
arms (mostly the Spencer *repeating' rifle), its double 
Cavaliy and Infantry training, and the pecuUar mode of 
rapidly but effectively entrenching itself that it had been 
taught, and carried the implements to exécute — ^was 
able not only to hold its own without yielding an inch of 
ground, but by its tenacity afforded a strong appuis be- 
hind and on the flank of which, as in a harbour of refuge, 
the whole infantry of Warren's corps was able to rally, to 
reform its shattered ranks, and finally successfuUy to ré- 
sume a forward movement. 

In a like case, the action of European Cavalry, which 
has no défensive fire, would hâve been rétrograde — slower 
or faster according to the morale of the troops and the 
détermination of their leader — but certainly rétrograde. 
The best that they could hâve effected without rifle fire 
would hâve been to repeat the bootless, though brilliant, 
conduct, and to suffer the heavy loss, that marked the action 
of the intrepid Piedmontese Cavalry that so devotedly pre- 
vented Forey from being surprised by the Austriàns, and 
covered the formation of his troops as they successively 
came on the field at Montebello in 1859, namely to charge 
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headlong time after time, at the cost of more than half their Th» 
nuinber, and be driven back after ail. If our splendid «iKenUy 
costly Cavaliy are kept up for no more effectuai action, or » wmoar 
mode of fighting less niinously expensive of the lives of î^™ ^ 
brave men and magnificent horses than that^ the sooner that ^ 
a little of the hght of modem change breaks in upon the 
directors of their organisation, and alters their training for 
one more capable of producing results bearing some slight 
proportion to the expense of their maintenance, the better. 
Better both for the men and officers concerned, and 
for the military réputation of the nation whose defence 
may any day be committed to their worthy and gallant, 
but at présent almost helpless and unavailing, keeping. 

In the instance under considération, not only was no The tndn- 
ground lost^ but the defence of the Cavalry dismounted, equi^nt 
Tising Spencer rifles, and sheltered jfrom fire behind rails xorthem 
and slight earth-banks, with their horses kept well under ^^^^ 
more solid cover farther to the rear^ was so effectuai and ^^^^t^ 
stubbom as to cause severe loss to the two Confederate Jhough'*^ 
Infantry divisions who assaulted them across the open, JJ^^^^^f 
and who, after suffering many heavy casualties, drew off ^^ «bern- 
ât nightfall, thoroughly foiled. They themselves lost next 
to nothing. 

The 2nd Corps had advanced dming and under 
cover of Sheridan's strenuous résistance, so that by night- 
fall on the 31st the whole Fédéral turning force had 
occupied a position much in advance of that of the 
morning, a resuit mainly due to the eflSciency of its ^ 
Cavalry rifle-fire. 

Eegarding this action, General Grant said in his finid 
despatch, dated July 22, 1865 — written when there had 
intervened plenty of time and opportunity for detraction 
and jealousy to strip off any colouring or exaggeration of 
irs importance which Sheridan's own narrative might hâve 
given to it, and this, therefore. forms its highest and most 
thoroughlj trustworthy praise : ' Hère General Sheridan 

G 
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displayed great generalship. Instead of retiring wîth his 
whole coinmand ' (he means when the repuise of the 5th 
Corps had thrown the entire weight of the Confederate 
attack upon the Cavahy) ' on the main army, to tell the 
taie of superior forces encountered, he *deployed his 
Cavalry onfoot^ leaving only mounted men enough to take 
care of the horses. This compelled the enemy to deploy 
over a vast extent of ground, woods, and broken country, 
/ and made his progress slow.' 

'^ Grant's attempt to tum the Southern right had 
been defeated for that day; but ail the Fédéral corps 
engaged had eventually held their ground, and, thanks 
to Sheridan's hard fighting, were in an advanced po- 
sition, partly on their enemy's flank. This gave them 
great advantages for the folio wing day, April 1, 1865, 
on which the fate of Eichmond was to be virtually de- 
cided- 
Opérations After the Cavalry action of the 31st, Sheridan's head- 
^'t^of^^ quarters were fixed at Dinwiddie Court-House. Hère, 
^"dApriî 1, during the night, he received direct from Grant himself a 
^®^^' reply to his report despatched at dark, applauding highly 
his action of that day, and placing under his separate 
orders from that moment the whole of the 5th (Warren's) 
Corps. Without delay, on receiving intelligence of this 
additional force being entrusted to him, he arranged a plan 
which shows considérable skill and power of combination. 
Assuming that a great part of the Confederates were still 
but a short distance in his front, and calculating on the 
position on their flank and partially in their rear which 
his reports from the 5th Corps led him to suppose 
Warren now occupied, at 3 a.m. on April 1, he sent 
Sheridan's ordcrs to that gênerai (first describing himself as * hold- 
Siêmorrow. ing ' OU thc road leading from Dinwiddie to Five 
Forks and three-quarters of a mile from the former), 

• The italics are ours, not General Grant's. 
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directing him to attack their flank and rear at daylight, 
while he should distract their attention in front. He ex- 
pressed a hope also that the Confederates might be drawn 
on to attack him himsel^ which, by bringing thera on 
still further south, would lay their rear more completely 
open to Warren's assault. His orders to that officer con- 
cluded thns: 'Attack at dayhght anyhow, and I will 
make an effort to get the road this side (west) of Adams' 
House ; and if I do, you can capture the whole of them. 
Do not'fear my leaving hera If the enemy remains, I 
shall fight at daylight.' 

Thia concerted action, had it succeeded, must hâve 
been disastrous to the Southern cause, by putting the 
main body of their disposable force between two superior 
forces in the open, for Lee's long Unes had been stripped 
of every available man for the defence of Five Forks. 
It failed, however, partly, it would seem, from slowness on 
the part of Warren, partly from the rapid retreat of the 
fiouthemers, who with the first daylight became aware of 
their perilous position. 

During the rest of the night, in pursuance of the order Night of 
given above, Ayre's division of the Fifth Corps moved to Apni i. 
down the Boydton Plank Eoad, and at daylight was 
getting on to the Five Forks Eoad, at two and a half 
miles north of Dinwiddie. 

The other two divisions of the 5th Coips moved Aprui, 
down the road by Dabney's House, coming into the Five second daj 
Forks Eoad between 7 and 8 a.m. Meanwhile, the bltSeof 
Cavalry advanced at dayhght against the enemy, whom *^'^* *^"'^ 
they found still close in their front, but who now gave ïàl^ 
way rapidly, retiring westward, and crossing Stony (or SSÎ^*" 
Chamberlain's) Creek. This hasty retreat was accelerated kUw '' ^"^ 
by the knowledge of Warren's three divisions being now '*^^'^^^* 
nioving to gain their left flank and rear. 

As they fell back the Confederates were closely fcl- 
lowed by two Cavalry divisions, Devenus (Ist) on the right, 
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Apriii, Custer's (3rd) on the lefib; Crook's (2nd) being held in re- 
Second day serve for the rest of that day. Balked in his plan for the 
bItSe of enemy's capture by the slowness of his subordinate Warren, 
Five Forks. gj^gn^jg^j^ jj^d quickly to devise a fresh plan for carrying ont 
Grant's wish of turning and forcing the Five Forks' position, 
sheridan's It was rapidlv formed, and places him in a high rank 

plan for the , ^ ''. . ' .ni . , . ^ 

assauiton as a rcady tactician. iLspecially does it brmg out, m 

HowthJ strong prominent relief, the confidence he had in the 

orginitL independent all-sufficient capacity of his Cavalry ; his 

Federai^^^ ccrtainty that they could unité on occasion the speed of 

S^e^ara- highly-traiucd horse, to the rapid destructive fire of Eifle 

fadiiS Infantry; and his reliance on their ability, by rapid 

changes of position made mounted^ to apply this fire, 

dismountedy on the right spot, and at the right moment 

He was now pressing the Confederate retreat, with ail 

nine of his brigades mounted, towards the west ; the 

Confederates by their rétrograde movement striving to 

évade the intended flank attack of the 5th Corps, at the 

same time that they made towards the shelter of their 

sheridan works at Five Forks. He now determined, however, to 

tTmlk^ a pass round them to the west with the Cavalry ; to drive 

cinfJderate thcm back into their works ; and then to attack them 

mMk the from the west with three brigades dismounted and acting 

on"th^^ in first hne as Infantry; keeping two brigades in hand 

^^ mounted, ready in the saddle to move at a moment's 

warning round to a flank, and attack there as opportunity 

might ofier. 

A fourth Cavalry division, that of Mackenzie, from the 
army of the James, had now been placed under, and re- 
ported itself to, Sheridan. This fresh body of 1,000 horse- 
men he held in reserve near Dinwiddie, designing after- 
wards to employ them on the opposite flank, the extrême 
left, or east of the Confederate position, from which he 
was now about to draw ofi* attention by threatening its 
right. His intention was to make a feint to turn the right 
of the works at Five Forks ; meantime, while their atten- 
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tibn was thus distracted, to move up the whole 5th Corps Apra n 
of Infantry and Mackenzie's Cavalry quickly on their left, secoid <uy 
and, in his own words, ' thus to crush the whole force, if battk of 
possible, and drive westwards those that might escape ; *^*^* *^** 
thus isolating them from their arniy at Petersburg/ It theK^ to 
was well known that nearly ail Lee's available force had ^îUiLn*!/ 
been massed on his right at Five Forks ; and those ^^^ \^ 
remaining in the Petersburg lines barely suflSced to man "***" "™^' 
them. 

This happy conception was, in die end, skilfiilly and 
brilliantly executed. 

The three brigades pushed forward under General f/g^^ 
Merritt, by several impetuous mounted charges drove the d*»'» v^»^ 
Confederate right first into and then, by dismounting, 
out of two outer lines of temporary works. By 2 p.m., the 
whole of the Southern force had retired into the main 
works on the White Oak Road. Then came the moment 
for more décisive action. 

Sheridan sent Major Gillespie, of the Engineers, to 
Warren, to order his forward movement, and to be 
himself the guide. Warren put his troops in motion from 
his position, on the Gravelly Church Eoad, obliquely to, 
and at a short distance from, the White Oak Road, and 
about one mile south-easterly from Five Forks. He had 
two divisions in front Une, one in reserve in column of 
régiments. 

Merritt's Cavalry had been ordered to demonstrate, as The 
though about to tum the Southern right; and directed graduaiiy 
that, so soon as the 5th Corps should assault their left, Fh^Forto? 
which he would know by the fire, they were to go in S^m'two 
straight and attack the works in their own front. Sheri- SK^s. 
dan now rode over himself, from the Cavalry to the 5th 
Corps. Finding it coming up but slowly, and fearing to 
lose the daylight, he made use of the authority which had 
been conditionally given him the previous night, and 
fiuperseded General Warren, whom he replàced by 
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Apriii, Brigadier-General Griffin, the senior divisional com- 
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Second day mander. 

battie of But now occiiiTed an unforeseen event which might hâve 

FiveForks. e^^i^g^^gered the whole success of his plan. He found 

wenmWhtp that, without any notice sent to him, the 2nd Corps, 

Sttock.*^^ which it will be remembered was acting on the night of 

the 5th, had been wheeled forward on its right till it 

stood parallel to and fronting the Boydton Eoad ; thus 

leaving a large interval unfiUed between the two Corps, 

and laying Sheridan's right and rear completely open to any 

attack that might corne down that road from Petersburg. 

He immediately sent General Mackenzie's Cavalry up 

that road to feel for the enemy in that direction. It did 

actually find them approaching, and drove them back ; 

and retuming quickly, was still in time to rejoin SJjeridau 

and take part in the grand final assault on Five Forks, in 

which it acted on the extrême right of the 5th Corps. 

That Corps, nnder its new and more energetic com- 
mander, hurried up, now made a complète left wheel, and 
â^^c^n-" advancing rapidly along the White Oak Eoad ' burst like 
îeft If Five ^ tomado on the Southern flank and rear, at Five Forks.' 
Forks. t Entering the outer works, the men pushed quickly on, 
orders having been previously given that, if the Con- 
federate defences were forced, there should be no halting 
to reform broken Unes. The Southerners were pressed 
back slowly to theii- main works, dehvering meanwhile a 
most destructive fire. Becoming aware now of their 
dangerous position, they fought most stubbomly ; and a 
deadly contest raged hère for two hours. 
The At the Sound of the 5th Corps' assault, Merritt's three 

cTvS^ brigades, dismounted, immediately attacked the works of 
nZu^' *^^ Confederate right, the opposite point to that on which 
S^CTate *^^ ^^^ Corps was now forcing an entrance. 'Bëing 
right. strongly entrenched hère, and having a battery in posi- 
tion, the Confederates raked the dismounted Cavalry with 
a terrifie fire, Seyeral times the men, appalled by the 
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filaughter, staggered back from the entrenchments ; but 
by turns they were urged, cheered, and driven on, until 
the enemy were surrounded on three sides, and com- 
pletely exhausted. With their ranks reduœd and wearied, IJuth^ro. 
and seeing it to be useless to try longer to check thèse ®'^^" 
desperate ousets, the Confederates, turning, now rushed «>v« ^«y- 
to the rear, through the only outlet left to them. The 
résistance was over by 7.30 p. m. The disraounted 
Cavalry had swarmed over the works and entered them 
simultaneously with the 5th Corps, at many points. 

The Confederates were completely routed ; the 5th 
Corps ' doubled up ' their left flank in dire conftision, 

AND MeRRITT'S MOUNTED RESERVE BRIGADES IMMEDIATELY Opportune 

panuit 
SEIZING THE HAPPY MOMENT, DASHED FORWARD AT A ofthe 

GALLOP, PASSED THE WhITE OaK RoAD, ' AND, RIDINQ INTO R^îve 

Brigades of 
THEIR BROKEN RANKS, SO DEMORALISED THEM THAT THEY Cavaliy. 

MADB NO SERIOUS STAND, AFTER THEIR WORKS WERE 

CARRIED, BUT FL.ED IN DISORDER.' The CavaJry finally 
tumed their own capturéd guns upon them in retreat. 

Between five and six thousand prisoners fell into the ^^^J^ 
hands of the Fédérais ; and what was almost of more feiierates, 
importance, the fugitives were^ by the quick action of the Riete isoia- 
Cavalry, driven off westward, according to the original wmnant 
idea Sheridan had formed, and thus completely eut of mJL bod/. 
from Petersburg. Merritt's and Mackenzie's moimted 
brigades pursued them till dark, over a space of six miles. 
By this heavy stroke nearly 13,000 men out of Lee's 
feeble remuant of 42,000 were either killed, capturéd, or 
SO driven westward as to be completely isolated from him, 
and no longer serviceable to his defence. 

Thus was the last stronghold that had so long pro- TheUst 
tected and covered the South-side Eailroad carried ; and suppîy of 
that last line of supply, that vital artery of such para- mond^^^" 
mount importance to the defence of Eichmond, lay open, SXto 
defenceless, and bare to the Fédéral attack. It would be Fédérais' 
unfair, however, to suppress, in justice to the devoted ^*°^' 
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bravery and soldiership of the South, that Sheridan's œm- 
bined force in this action was not much less than 25,000 
men; and that the strength with which the South opposed 
him did not exceed, if it araounted to, 15,000. The ^ 
Fédéral loss was over 3,000 ; that of the South quite as 
great in killed and wounded, besides about 5,500 prisoners. 
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, S t 
PURSUIT OF LEE'S ARMY, TILL ITS SURRENDER AT APPOMATTOX; >****** 

COURT-HOUSE. 

We now propose to follow the further Fédéral operaJ 
tions through the évacuation of the Eichmond-Petersburg 
position, and the remarkable pursuit that ended in thd ^*^ 
surrender of Lee and the remainder of his gallant enJ 
during army. 

NOT LESS THAN IN THE ACTIONS OP MaRCH 31 Aï 
ApRIL 1, WHICH TOGETHER CONSTITUTE THE DECISIVE BATTU ^S^ 
OF FlVE FORKS, DID THE PECULIAR ORGANISATION ANbI 
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GOOD STEAD DURING THE ARDUOUS AND WELL-SUSTAINEJ 
PURSUIT THAT NOW ENSUED. 

In order to co-operate with Sheridan, and to allow the 
South no respite or rallying-time after the heavy blo\i« 
dealt at Five Forks, General Grant ordered a gênera 
cannonade aU along his whole line of works. This openec 
in one grand crash at 10 p.m. on April 1. Those guB 
rang the knell of the defence of Eichmond. 

At 4 A.M. on Sunday, April 2, a gênerai assaulli 
along the entire line was made by the 2nd, 6th, 9thj^ 
24th, and 25th Fédéral Army Corps, the whole under ^^^^ 
General Meade. The assailants pierced the works beford 
them at several points. Part of the 9th Corps broke 
through on to the South-side Eailroad, and began to tear 
it up. The 9th Corps also captured Fort Mahone, which 
covered the Jérusalem Plank Eoad ; but as this position 
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was of the utmost importance, the Confédérales made a 
desperate counter-attack, which was only repulsed after 
the 6th Corps had corne up on the left of the 9th to its 
assistance. 

By 2 p. M. General Grant was able to telegraph to Pre- Sundâj, 
sident Lincoln : * Everything has been carried firom the i^. 
left of the 9th Corps. We are now closing around the 
Works of the line immediately enveloping Petersburg.' 
At 8.30 p.m. a further report announced : ' I hâve now 
a continuons line of troops, and hope in a few hours to 
be entrenched, from the Appomattox below Petersburg, 
to the river above it. The whole captures, since the 
Army started (March 29) are not less than 12,000 men, 
and probably 50 guns — ^précise numbers not known.' 

The end was now fast drawing nigh. During the after- 
noon of April 2, Sunday, General Lee, finding his 
army no longer able to maintain its position, gave orders 
for the évacuation of Petersburg and Eichmond. A 
Northern acxîount says : ' This movement (the Confede- 
rate retreat) was rendered necessary and imperative by 
General Grant's (that is Sheriàan's) successes on the 
left. At half-past 3 p.m. on Simday, Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
the Southern Président, received while in church at Eich- 
mond, a despatch from General Lee from Petersburg, to 
the effect that immédiate préparations must be made to 
evacuate Eichmond and its defences, as he was whoUy 
unable to make further stand against the onset on the 
left (his right, at Five Forks.) ' He added, that his design 
was to endeavour to reach, with the remains of his army, 
Banville, 140 miles south-west of Eichmond, and there 
fortify for a last grand stand. Mr. Davis therefore him- 
self started for Danville by rail at 8 o'clock that evening. 
The évacuation of its works by the army proceeded 
throughout the night of the 2nd. 

On the afkemoon of that day, Sheridan, anticipating 
that the Southern retreat was inévitable, was already 
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movîng his Cavalry and the ôth Corps into positions 
favourable for intercepting it. 

Lee's design in retreat was to push rapidly westerly 
with his whole remaining force, breaking ail bridges 
behind him to delay the pnrsuit, and to make for Dan- 
ville ; or if interceptèd on that Une, to turn towards 
Lynchburg, by Farmville, in the neighbourhood of which 
place begins a région of hills that would much faciUtate 
his retreat and afford many excellent positions for de- 
laying his pnrsuers. He marched therefore first for AmeUa 
Court-House. He calculated, moreover, as in effect turned 
ont to be the case, that Grant, nncertain which line of 
several he would take, must necessarily divide his vastly 
superior force into several corps for the pursuit, and that 
this division might yet give the Confederates the chance 
of falling on some of thèse bodies in détail. 
Aprii3, C)n the moming of the 3rd, when the actual com- 

1866. mencement of the Confederate retreat and its probable 
gênerai direction became known, Sheridan at once started 
in pursuit. 
Confede- It was aftcrwards estimated that Lee had about 25,000 
reTA^t îïien with him at the time he left Eichmond. during the 
DTnvuîe. «îg^t of April 2-3. At daybreak on the 3rd, General 
The Merritt moved the Cavalry in pursuit first along the 

n«v!w * Eiver Eoad ' towards the Namozine Creek. He found 
the Southern rear-guard entrenched at the crossing, and 
the bridge destroyed. He immediately forded the 
stream, and brought a section of artiUery to bear on the 
enemy's flank, who then retired, leaving the road* strewn 
with ail the débris of an army in hasty retreat. The 
Cavalry were foUowed closely by the 5th Corps under 
Sheridan himself. 

The pursuit was kept up for twenty miles further that 
day ; the Southern rear-guard, overtaken again beyond 
the Namozine Creek, lost 300 prisoners, 4 guns, 2 colours, 
and several waggons. Night stopped the pursuit. The 
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Cavalry resumed the chase at daybreak wîth ail nîne of Apni 4, 
its brigades. The Confederates were not again overtaken 
till the afternoon, when their rear-giiard was found near 
Bethany strongly posted with numerous Artillery and In- 
fantry behind works. Not much impression was con- 
sequently made before dark. Soôn afiter 11 P.M., how- 
ever, Sheridan, himself with the 5th Corps, who had his 
scouts ont in every direction, having obtained fresh intel- 
ligence of the Confederate movements, sent on orders 
that roused up the Cavalry to continue their march. 
They were now directed on Jettersville,* thus making 
a wide circuit westerly. After marching ail night, they 
reached that place about 6 A.M. on the 5th, and found 
hère their 5th Corps, which had preceded them (by a 
shorter hne), strongly entrenched across and barring the 
railway from Eichmond to Banville, facing of course to 
north-east. 

It will be necessary hère to retrace the movements of the ^^^au*^ 
5th Corps. It had started in pursuit on the 3rd soon with the 

■*■ ■*• . ôth Corps m 

after the Cavalry, and under Sheridan's personal command pureuit. 
had taken a line nearer to Eichmond than that followed 
by the Cavalry, which as the more swiftly-moving body 
had been sent on a wider circle to endeavour to head the 
enemy, and if possible tum them back towards the In- 
fantry. The ôth Corps had arrived in sight of the Appo- 
mattox river about 2 p.m. on the 3rd, marching through 
Ford's and Sutherland's stations.f It then tumed short 
to the left without crossing the river, and moved along 
the Namozine road on the traces of the retreating 
Confederates, crossing both the Namozine and Deep 
Creeks. 

Next day, the 4th, it moved 20 miles to Jettersville, 
arriving at 5 p.m. Hère Sheridan received intelligence 
that left no doubt that Lee with his whole army was at 

* See Map No. 1. t Ibid. 
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Aprii4, Amelia Court-House, seven miles nearer to Eichmond 
than the point he had now reached. 

LeE had THUS BEEN HEADED; THE FURSUERS HAD 
GOT BETWEEX HIM AND DaNVILLE, AND THE OBJECT OP 
PUSHÎNG WESTWARD HAD THUS BEEN ATTAINED. Sheridan 

immediately sent this news both to gênerai Grant and to 

the Cavalry behind him. 

Critîcai He now found himself with some 12,000 men almost 

sheridan^in in presence of the bulk of Lee's army ; whose first object 

L^^'rwhoie manifestly should hâve been, if other considérations had 

*"°^" not detained hira, to corne down on Sheridan with ail bis 

weight, overwhelm him, and open the path for his retreat 

to Danville. Sheridan's report says, ' the 5th Corps was 

immediately ordered to entrench itself across the railway 

with a view of holding Jettersville till the main army 

(Grant's) should arrive. It seems to me that this was the 

only chance the Army of Northern Virginia had to save 

itself, which might hâve been done had General Lee 

promptly attacked and driven back the small force op- 

posed to him and pursued his march to Burkesville 

Junction.' 

It is but strict j^ustice to the réputation of Lee's splen- 
did strategy — ^which had carried him victorious through 
twenty pitched battles against vast numerical odds — ^to 
insert hère a few words, from a Southern account of the 
war, ' The Lost Cause, ' by Pollard, which fuUy explaia 
this otherwise unaccountable delay on the Confédérale 
part. He says : ' The retreating army reached Amelia 
Court-House in the moming of the 4th. But a terrible 
disappointment awaited it there. Several days before, 
General Lee had despatched most distinct and urgent 
orders that large supplies of commissary and quarter- 
master's stores should be sent forward from Danville to 
Amelia Court-House. But the authorities in Eichmond 
bungled the command ; and the train of cars loaded with 
thèse supphes rau through to relieve the évacuation of the 
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capital, without unloading the stores at Amelia Court- ^p?^*» 
House. General Lee found there not a single ration for 
his army. It was a terrible révélation. To keep life in 
his army he would hâve to break half of it up into for- 
aging parties to get food ; the country was scant of sub- 
sistence — ^a tract of straggling woods and pine barrens — 
and soon the pangs of hunger would tell upon the flagging 
spirits of the men, and consume the last hope. Mean- 
while, the forced delay of his army at Amelia Court-ïïouse 
gave Sheridan, with his Cavalry and the 5th Corps, 
time to strike in upon the Confederate line of retreat.' 
Thus passed the night of April 4. On the morning of the 
5th, Davies' Brigade of Crook's Cavalry Division, which cavairy 
was with Sheridan, was sent out north-westerly on a re- nearFame's 
connaissance towards Fame's cross-roads to discover if *^'***' 
any attempt was being made to retreat in that direction. 
It came upon the Southern Cavalry near that place and 
captured many prisoners, five new Armstrong guns, and 
about 200 waggons, mostly empty, which were doubtless 
on their way to Ljmchburg for supplies. 

It was, as has been shown above, the expectation of 
receiving supplies which caused Lee's delay in the dan- 
gerous position of Amelia Court-House. 

In this skirmish was now intercepted an order ad- Apriis, 
dressed to General Lee's commissaries at Banville and at 
Lynchburg, ordering 200,000 rations to be sent to Burkes- 
ville. Burkesville is the junction of the Eichmond and 
Danville Bailroad with the South-side rail from Peters- 
burg, and is 52 miles from that city. Sheridan imme- 
diately forwarded this letter, about 3 p.m., to General 
Grant, adding, ' The 2nd Army Corps is now coming 
up. I wish you were hère yourself. I feel confident 
of capturing the Army of Northern Virginia if we exert 
ourselves. I will send out ail my Cavalry now on the 
left flank (further to block Lee's retreat), except Mac- 
kenzie who is on the right/ The Cavalry thus sent 
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out was met with but slight skirmishing, whose direction, 
however, plainly indicated where the chief force of the 
Confederates lay. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the Anny of the Potomac was 
fast following on Lee's traces and drawing near to aid 
Sheridan's advanced troops. , Let us retrace their move- 
ments a little. On April 4, the 6th and 9th Corps, 
together with two divisions of the 24th and 25th Corps, 
with which force was General Grant himself, marched from 
Sutherland's Station along the Cox Koad westerly.* Se- 
parating shortly from the 6th and 9th Corps, Grant 
with the divisions of the 24 th and 25th Corps, moved 
direct for Burkesville, His object being, of course, so 

TO DIVIDE HlS FORCE AND THROW NUMEROUS FEELERS OUT 
WESTERLY, THAT WHICHEVER WAY Lee'S ARMT TURNED HB 
SHOULD FIND HIMSELF CONFRONTED BY SOME ONE COLUMN 

IN strenqth. This force advanced along the railroad, 
and halted for the night of the 4th at Wilson's station, f 

The iiext day it moved still along the railroad to 
Blacks and Whites, reaching that place at 2 p.m. Thence 
it pressed forward over good roads to Nottaway Court- 
House. 

Hère, about 6 p.m., General Grant received Sheridan's 
despatch of 3 p.m. that day, spoken of above, informing 
him of Lee's situation. He immediately sent the divi- 
sions of the 24th Corps to Burkesville, while he himself 
rode at once to Jettersville to assume charge of the further 
movements of the whole pursuing army. 

We will foUow him there shortly; but must first 
work back a little as to time, to bring up the thread of 
Sheridan's doings to the time of Grant's arrivai in persoa 
at the dangerous position he was now holding in order to 
intercept Lee. 

On the night of the 5th, after the skirmish with the 






See Map No. 1. 
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Confederate Cavalry, the Northern pursuing force lay in Aprii 6, 
Une of battle facing north-east, and entrenched. The 
2nd Corps was on the left of the Infantry, the 5th in 
the centre, the 6th on the right. Mackenzie's and Cus- 
ter's Cavalry covered the two flanks. At dayhght on the 
6th, General Meade, who commanded the whole, under 
Grant, moved the three Corps along the railroad towards 
Ameha Court-House to attack Lee, who had remained 
inactive during the night. 

The Confederates had, however, now given up the idea ^pHi e, 
of retreating to Banville, and had, some time before day- Lee'aarmy 
light, tumed off west for Farmville, aiming for the road to îh^reïï^t 
Lynchburg. Meade, on discovering this, changed the tmJ^Md 
direction of the head of the colunin, composed of the wwUw'^^' 
2nd and 5th Corps, north-westerly, and marched for ^t^^^^*^- 
Deatonsville. The 6th Corps, after this change of di- 
rection, formed a separate column farther westerly and a 
little ahead of the other. It itself was, however, preceded 
and led by the entire Cavalry. 

Sheridan, having been relieved by Meade of the In- 
fantry corps he had commanded since March 31, now 
reverted to his old charge of the Cavalry, and his per- 
sonal présence with it henceforth was perhaps mainly 
instrumental in its successful share in the great events 
which were now hourly impending. In pursuancb of 

HIS OLD IDEA OF FIRST GETTINO AHEAD OF THE KETREATING 
ENEMY, AND THEN FIGHTING TO DELAY THEM, HE PUSHED 
ON RAPIDLY MORE WESTERLY THAN THE InFANTRY. 

When near' Deatonsville, at Sailor's Creek, he overtook Action at 
the Confederate trains (waggons) moving in the direction Cie^" 
of Farmville, escorted by heavy masses of Infantry and 
Cavalry, and it soon became évident that he had before 
him a very strong rear-guard of Lee's army attempting to 
cover and make good the retreat of the main body. This 
force (probably at first 10,000 men) was too strong for 
him to check by confronting it ; but he hit upon an 
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Aprii 6, ingenious device for delaying it with the Cavalry, which. 

Action at under the circumstance of the rest of Grant's anny draw- 

Creeï.* ing every moment nearer, equally answered the purpose. 

Pecuiiariy Crook's Divisioii was at once ordered to attack the flank 

rffSw of the trains and the escorting column ; and if the enemiy 

Mounted^^ was too strong, one of his brigades was to pass on at once 

civliry. *'^ '^^^^ ^f his Une (while the Une dismounted, held fast 

and pressed the enemy with their fire), and attack at a 

point farther on. Each division doing this in alternate 

succession, delayed the enemy ; and this constant search- 

ing fire discovered his weak points. 

Passing on successively in this manner, Crook's, Custer's 
and Deven's divisions crossed over, prom north-east to 

THE SOUTH AND WEST OF SaILOR'S CrEEK BEFORE THE CoN- 
FEDERATES COULD REACH the STREAM; and GETTINa ox 
THE HIGH GROUND ON THE FARTHER BANK THEY TOOK POST, 
PORMED UP, FACED ABOUT AND FRONTED THEIR ENEMY, THUS 

DiSPUTiNG HIS PASSAGE. They thus captured 16 guns, 400 

waggons, and many prisoners, and by aid of their strong 

commanding position and superior 'repeating' rifle fire, 

actually intercepted and tumed ofi their Une of retreaty 

80 that they were delayed, until eventually captured, three 

whole divisions of Infantry. 

onebriçade Whilc thrcc of Shcridan's CavaUy divisions enumerated 

dln's*'^" above thus passed completely ahead of the Confederates 

pre^7the ^wid barred the farther progress of their more swiftly moving 

?eaJ%h^T Cavahy and Infantry, by fire from the hîgh bank on the 

dh'Siona south-west of thc Creek, Stagg's Michigan Brigade of the 

f^ '^ Cavaby, armed with the Spencer rifle, and a half battery, 

was employed at a point about two and a half miles south of 

Deatonsville, but on the north and east side of the creek, 

in shelling the slow-going ' trains ' and their escort. They 

thus served to keep a large portion of the Confederates 

engaged in defence of their proper rear, and prevented 

them from moving to the aid of the rest of their com- 

rades, engaged in trying to clear their way through the 
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obstructîng Cavalry în front. The body with which Apra«, 
Sheridan was now engaged — ^both on its front, flanks, Actk^nat 
and rear, having in some degree, in fact, surrounded it cîedl!* 
with his twelve brigades — turned out afterwards to be 
the rearguard of Lee's army, under General Ewell. It 
must hâve been about 8,000 strong, and, of course, com- 
posed of his steadiest and most reliable troops, for to 
such alone, nnder thèse drcumstances, would the perilous 
and most important duty of rearguard be entrusted. 
The MODE IN WHICH Sheridan, from the spécial arming 

AND TRAINIKG OP HIS CaVALRY, WAS AELE TO DEAL WITH 
THIS REARGUARD, FIRST TO OVERTAKE IT IN RETREAT, THEN 
TO PASS COMPLETELY BEYOND IT, TO TURN, FACE IT, AND TAKB 
UP AT LEISURE A POSITION STRONG ENOUQH TO ENABLE HIM 
TO DETAIN IT, IN SPITB OP ITS NATURALLY FIERCE AND DE- 
TERMINED EFFORTS TO BRF.AK THROUGH, IS HIGHLY CHARAC- 
TBRISTIC OP THE SELF-RELL^T, ALL-SUPFICING EFFICIENCY 
TO WHICH AT THIS TIME THB NORTHERN HORSEMEN HAD 

BEEN BROUGHT. The practical expérience of nearly four 
years of continuai war, the entire and untrammelled con- 
fidence placed in good men amongst the Northern leaders, 
when they proved themselves to be so, and the complète 
freedom left them of devising and executing the improve- 
ments their daily expérience suggested, had enabled 
Sheridan and one or two more of similar bent of mind to 
shake themselves free of the imsound traditions of Euro- 
pean Cavalry theory, and to make their own Horse not 
the jingUng, briUiant, costly, but almost helpless unreality 
it is with us, but a force that was able, on all grounds, 
IN all ciroumstances, to act freely and efficibntly, 
without any support from Inpantry. 

Not only is there no European Cavalry with which the 
writer is acquainted that could hâve acted the part now 
played by the force under Sheridan, but there is not on 
record, that he is aware of, an instance in the eventful 
wars of the last or the présent century in Europe of 

h 
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Aprii6, ^ strong rear-guaxd having been thus effectually dealt 

Ac^tLat ^th. 

Cr^i* A little before this, Sheridaii had been informed by 

letter from General Grant that the 6th Army Corps — 
which had been formerly under him in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and which our narrative left a few hours back 
marching on Lee's traces, the westernmost, and con- 
sequently now the nearest to Sheridan, of Meade's two 
columns (see page 95) — ^had been again assigned to hitn, 
and was fast coming up to aid him. Pending their arrivai 
— one can imagine how anxiously it was looked for by 
the Cavalry, when every passing moment was vital to the 
fate of Lee's rear-guard which they were detaining — his 
report says : * I felt so strongly the necessity of holding 
back this large force of the enemy that I gave permission 
to General Merritt to order Colonel Stagg's brigade to 
make a mounted charge* against their ' hnes ' (hastily run 
up rail fences only), which was most gaUantly done, the 
men leaving many of their horses dead almost up to the 
enemy's works/ The 6th Corps now arrived. The 
The 6tb Confederates immediately began to push on their retreat 
Ann^Corpfl fàstcr. Up to this time they had been engaged as a trusty 
irri^*^ rear-guaxd in providing for the safety of Lee's main body ; 
the fieid. ^^^ ^j^^^ bcgau to fight for their own escape. They had, 
in fact, been so harassed by the incessant attacks and 
deadly rifle fire on their rear and flanks as to be obliged, 
heretofore, to suspend for the time their retreat, and to 
dévote ail their efforts to holding their own and to at- 
tempt to bring off' their waggons. Every moment was as an 
hour to them, for they knew that every ten minutes might 
bring up fresh troops to block their retreat. Now, on 
the arrivai of the 6th Corps, they were compelled to tum 
their more serions attention to the object of escape- 

* Mark weU^ that in the American practîce this was looked upon as an 
extrême measure, only to be resorted to when great and commenaurate 
results were tobe gained; not^ as with us, the daily and hourlj^ in fact the 
only recognised mode of action, of Cayalry. 
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Seymonr's division of the 6tli Corps îmmediateîy at- f^^^ 
tacked* the ' Unes ' (rail-fences) on which Stagg's mounted Action at 
charge had been made, and carried them at once, He creck, 
then Gontinued to press, skirmishing, upon the enemy's 
rear, who were now in full retreat. Ail this time it must 
be recoilected that the 6th Corps and Stagg's Cavalry 
Brigade had not yet reached Sailor's Creek, towards the 
passage over which they were now driving the Southern- 
ers, and approaching it from the north-east; while, on 
the contrary the three divisions of Fédéral Cavalry that 
had crossed the Creek earlier in the day, and were now 
posted on the fiirther bank, were still holding back the 
Confederates from that side, from the south-west The The Con- 
Southern rearguard was now, therefore, completely be- îl^^ani 
tween two lires — the rapid fire of breech-loading and of j^t^.^'Jf*** 
repeating rifles, be it remembered — and was suffering t^ofire*. 
accordingly. Their only hope of escape now lay in 
breaking through the three divisions of detaining Cavalry 
before the 6th Corps were too close upon them. 

Had it been any Eubopean Cavalby, xjnabmed with 
* bepeatbbs,' and untbained to pight on poot, that was 

BAEBING THE WAY, — ^ANY CaVALBY WHOSE ONLY MEANS OF 
DETENTION CONSISTED IN THE ABSUBD INEFPECTUAL PIBB OF 
HOUNTED SKIBMISHEBS, OB IN BEPEATED GHABGEâ WITH 
LANCE OB SABBB, — THE CONFEDEBATB GAME WOULD HAVE 
BEEN SIMPLE AND EASY ENOCGH. 

They would merely hâve had to form battaUon or 
brigade squares with their baggage in the midst ; to hâve 
placed thèse squares in echellon so as to support each 
other ; and then, advancing, to hâve steadily shot their 
way through the opposing horse. Who does not recollect 
Napier's celebrated accoimt of the two squares, one 
composed of the 5th and 77th British Eegiments, the 
other of the 21st Portuguese, at El Bodon, breaking 
their way out, 'issuing unscathed, like the holy men 
from the Assyrian fumace,' through the surrounding 

H 2 
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Apriic, clouds of Montbrun's splendid and eager French cuiras- 
Action at sicFS ? What Tcader of milîtaiy history but will at once 
credc" recall the instance of the safe retreat of the English 
infantry for three miles over the open plain at Fuentes 
d'Onor, leaving 500 of thèse same chosen horsemen, who 
had vainly essayed to bar their progress, stretched pros- 
trate on the field ? — or the similarly successfiil retreat of 
the Eussian squares at Craône and at Eheims in 1814 ? 
The Confederate rearguard, now under the vétéran Ewell, 
were men who had shown themselves, in a hundred tried 
fields from Bull Eun downwards, to be soldiers fully ca- 
pable of appreciating and following thèse well-known and 
briUiant précédents, had but their circumstances been 
similar. But not the men, but the times and the means were 
completely changea. The * mounted rifle ' plan of fighting 
on foot from behind cover made the detaining fire of the 
Fédéral Cavalry as galling and effectuai as that of the 
best Infantry ; while by their method of the altemate 
passing on of mounted bodies in rear of their dismounted 
skirmishers — ^these mounted bodies again dismounting in 
selected positions further on in their turn — ^they were 

ENABLED TO PBESENT TO THE CONFEDEKATES AN IMPENE- 
TRABLE HEDGE, CONSTANTLY FALLING BACK, AND THUS AVOID- 
ING ACTUAL CONTACT, BUT UNBROKEN, CONTINUOUS, 
SHELTERED BY OBSTACLES OP GROUND, AND CONSTANTLY 
EMITTING IN THEIR FACES A FIRE MOST DEADLY IN ITS PRE- 
CISION AND SUSTAINED RAPIDITY. ThEY WERE THUS EN- 
ABLED ALWAYS TO KEEP AHEAD, AND ALWAYS TO PRESENT AN 
IMPASSABLE BARRIER TO FURTHER RETREAT, WHILE TILEY 
THEMSELVES, FROM BBING COMPLETELY COVERED, AVOIDBD ANY 

SERious Loss. The Confederates could not form square 
against them ; because on this formation their ' repeating ' 
fire would hâve told with tenfold effect. 

The résistance of the Confederate Infantry now became 
more stubbom in proportion as they felt that the doser 
they were pressed from two opposite sides, the more im- 
minent did their destruction or capture become. 
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Sheridaa now pushed on Wheaton's division of tlie Apni6, 
sixth corps to reinforce Seymour's. Acuôn «t 

He says : ' I felt confident tliat we could break up the cwek.* 
enemy. It was apparent from the absence of artillery 
fire ' (their guns had pushed on earlier in the day across 
the creek, and sixteen of them had been captured, as will 
be recoUected, in the passage of the stream) ' and the 
manner in which they gave way when pressed, that the 
force of the enemy opposed to us was a heavy rear-guard. 
He was driven on till our lines ' (of the two Infantry Corps) 
' nearly reached Sailor's Creek ; and from the north ' (east 
bank of the stream) ' I could see our Cavahy ' (that is, 
Merritt's, Custer's, and Deven's) * on the high ground above 
the creek and south ' (west) ' of it, and the long Une of 
smoke from the burning waggons. A Cavalryman ' ( Ame- 
ricanism for dragoon) * who in a charge cleared the 
enemy's works and came through their lines (from Custer's 
side), reported to me what was going on in front As 
soon as General Wright (commanding 6th Corps) could 
get his Artillery into position, I ojdered Stagg's Brigade 
of Cavalry to strike the flank and extrême right ' (that is, 
the southern extremity of their line as they faeed Sheridan) 
* of the enemy's lines/ Sheridan attacked at the same 
time with the Infantry of the 6th Coips. " * The attack of 
Seymour's and Wheaton's divisions was splendid. The The 
Cavalry in rear (Custer's and Deven's) attacked simul- attack thia 
taneously ; and the enemy afiter a gallant résistance were d^i^%t 
completely surrounded. Nearly ail threw down their ^nt'iid 
arms and surrendered. General Ewell, commanding, and "*^ 
a number of other General Officers, together with a very 
large number of prisoners,* fell into our hands. Most of 

* General Grant's despatcli of July 1865 says, 'between 6^000, and 7^000 
piisoners.' A Southern account; on the other hand, makes their streDgth : — 

EweU's Corps 4,200 

Pickett's Division 800 

Total . , , . , 6,000 
The reader must judge for himself between the two. - 
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them fell înto the hands of the Cavalry ; but they are no 
more entitled to claim them than the 6th Corps, to 
which equal crédit is due for the good results of this 
engagement/ 
Reflectîons In reviewiug the remarkable results obtained by this 
ïdtion at novel application of an old principle, that of the Dragoon 
creeV proper, as he existed in the wars of the 17th century, 
it is but fair to the Confederates to state that this signal 
disaster to them — the capture of an entire rearguard — 
which not only did not save itself in spite of its energetic 
action, but also led by its loss to the ultimate surrender 
of the main army under Lee — ^was caused, most probably, 
as foUows : First, there was an immense disparity in the 
numbers on each side. The Fédérais probably had 
latterly 14,000 Infantry and 10,000 Cavalry engaged. 
The Confederates had not more than 8,000 to 10,000 in 
action at first, and latterly not 5,000. 

Moreover, this desperate renmant of the once proud 
and nimierous Armies of the South fought under the 
immense disadvantage of not having received any regular 
issue of provisions since the 3rd of the month ; so that the 
men were nearly famished with hunger, and half dead 
with fatigue, in addition to having to contend against the 
weight of double numbers, and the incalculable advan- 
tage which the Fédéral breech-loaders gave them against 
the indifierent muzzle-loaders, with which the great bulk 
of the Confederates were armed. 

Secondly,it was only recently, and almost entirelyimder 
Sheridan's personal superintendence and training, that the 
Fédéral Cavalry had attained the formidable power 
arising from their double organisation and possession of 
ail the strong points of both horse and foot. Their 
practice in the field in this respect, of dismounted action^ 
on so effective a scale at least, was not generjally known 
' to the Confederates. Sheridan had but recently, it will 
be recollected, been withdrawn from the Shenandoah 
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Valley : a field so comparatîvely distant as to make his 
spécial tactics unknown to the great majority of the 
defenders of Bichmond. Probably, thereforb, thb 

SOUTHEEN BEARGUABD UNDEH EWELL, WHEN FIBST THEY 
FOUND THEMSELVES INTEECEPTED BY APPABENTLY CaVALBY 
ALONB, PAID HOT MUCH ATTENTION TO THEM ; OONSIDEBINa 
THAT THEY COULD ALWAYS SHOOT AND BBEAX THEIB WAY 

THROUGH THEM, and, tlierefore, giving their more serions 
efforts to keeping back the pursuera^ (the 6th Army 
Corps and Stagg's brigade) so as to give their main Army, 
under Lee, time to escape. In this praiseworthy and 
devoted adhérence to the object for which they had been 
chosen as rearguard, they eitheroverlooked or imderrâted 
the tremendous power that this new method of fighting in 
a double capacity had given to the Northern Horse behind 
them. Thus, finally, when the arrivai of three divisions 
of Infantry and guns made it necessary that they should 
retire in right earnest, it waa too late for escape. They 

FOUND TO THEIB COST THAT EIGHT BBIGADES OF MOUNTED 
EiFLEMEN, SAY 7,500 MEN, WEBB QUITE CAPABLE, NOT 
ONLY OF HABASSING THEM, BUT OF ENTIBELY BABBING 
THEIB PASSAGE, AND ENSUBING THEIB ENTIBE CAFTUBE OB 
DISPEBSION. And so it PBOVED : APPABENTLY BUT FEW, 
IF ANY, OF THB MEN THAT FOBMED EwELL'S FOBCE 

ESCAPED TO BEJOIN Lee.* The wholc Fédéral Cavalry Apnie, 
and the 6th Corps encamped on the south and we^t bank îf^htfidi. 

• It should not be overlookéd, for in ît consiste the whole merit of the 
method of fighting which we are adTOoaling, that the Fédéral force that at 
fiist overtook Lee's rearguard was composed Miely of Cayalry^ and that it 
was entirely by means of the efficiency of their ^rc — because, in fact, they 
wereMounted Kiflemen — that they were able to detain this strong rearguard 
till tiieir own Infantry, of the 6th Corps^ came up — ^many hours after. Any 
ordinary European Cavalry could thus haye overtaken a rearguard : none 
but troops armed and trained as Mounted Eiflemen could thus hâve ' held ' 
it. AU the instances we hâve quoted in the text — El Bodon, Fuentes 
D'Onor, Craône, Bheims — out of dozens that might be given, show that a - 
sabre or lance Cavalry, however brave and well led, might hâve aUen^ed 
it, but would hâve paid for their temerity with fearful loss^ and failed after 
aU. Sheridan's force, on the contrary, suffered very inconsiderably. 
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of Sailor's Creek that night, after following the very small 
escaped remnant of the enemy for some miles. 

On the 7th, at dawn, the pursuit was renewed. But it 
now took two dijBferent directions in order to search for 
the Confederate main body, as it was quite uncertain 
which way Lee had retired during the fighting of the 
previous day. 
^^ ^' There had arisen a supposition that the main bulk of 

his army had retired towards Banville, and had met the 
divisions of the 24th and 25th Corps southerly, near 
Prince Edward's Court-House. Sheridan, therefore, sent 
General Merritt, with his two Cavalry divisions, to the 
last-named place ; and after General Crook, with one 
Cavalry division, and part of the 2nd Army Corps (which 
had now come up), had started to continue the direct 
search towards Lynchburg, Sheridan himself joined Mer- 
ritt. This was soon found to be a false alarm. At Prince 
Edward's Court-house Sheridan met General Mackenzie's 
Cavalry (of the Army of the James) ; and leaming cer- 
tainly that no attempt at escape had been made in this 
direction, he sent Merritt, Custer, Deven, and Mackenzie 
to retrace their steps, take up again the direct line of 
pursuit dropped during this digression, and to push on for 
Prospect Station on the Lynchburg line. Meanwhile, 
Crook's Cavalry division had encountered the Confederate 
main bpdy near Farmville, and, whether, from their weak 
numbers, from bad handling, or from too great dation and 
rashness after their success of the previous day, they ven- 
tured too far, were repulsed, and lost General Gregg, and 
several hundred men taken. This happened at High- 
bridge on the Appomattox, The Coufederates, under Lee 
himself, hère succeeded in crossing to the north or left 
The direct bauk of thc river, and burnt the bridge behind them. This 
C^"* ^ news soon reached Sheridan, now on his retum from 
Prince Edward's Court-House to résume the direct line of 
pursuit. He immediately sent on an order to Genend 



resiimed. 
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Crook to cross to the left bank of the Appomattox, fol- 
lowing the Confederates, and then pushing westerly, to 
endeavour to get to Prospect Station before them. 

The whole day of the 7th had, however, been lost by this Corre- 
digression southerly on false information. The Confede- bSweS^ 
rate retreat was now being pressed straight for Lynchburg. l^' "^ 
During the 7th, General Grant addressed a letter to 
General Lee, briefly setting forth their relative position, 
and ' the hopelessness of fiirther résistance,' and urging 
the surrender of the Southern Army, to save ' the fiirther 
effusion of blood/ An answer was received, which, 
without entering upon the question of surrender, enquired 
what terms would be granted. This might hâve been ex- 
pected to fulfil the double object of gaining more time 
for escape, or paving the way to future negotiation. But 
the pursuit was not relaxed for a moment. At every step 
the Fédérais picked up stragglers, and military stores 
partially, because hastily, destroyed. On the moming of 
the 8th, Merritt's Cavalry* continued the march to Pros- 
pect Station ; and hère, meeting Crook who had arrived 
the previous night, allpushed on together for Appomattox 
dépôt (rail way station), a point on the Lynchburg rail four 
miles south of Appomattox Court-House. 

Shortly after marching ofi* this moming, Sheridan heard Apni s, 
from scouts that four trains of railway cars were at Thepur- 
Appomattox Station, loaded with supplies for General *"** 
ojee* 

The neamess of this prize was at once communicated 
to Merritt, and the whole Cavalry hurried on briskly for 
twenty-eight miles to get possession of it before Lee could. 

' General Custer had the advance, and on nearing the 
station skilfully threw a mounted force round the trains, 

* Asbelow: 

Cueter 8 

Deven • • • • • 3 

Mackenzie . . , • 8 

Total . • . 9 brigades. 
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and captured them/ Without halting, he tumed at once 
northward, and made for the Court-House, pushing back 

BEFORE HIM THE ADVANCED GUARD OF THE ENEMY WHO 
HAD REACHED APPOMATTOX STATION SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH 

HIM ; and as he drove them back in that direction, that is, 
back on their main body, he captured many prisoners, 
twenty-five pièces of artillery, a hospital train, and a large 
l)ark of waggons. 

It is probable, from the encumbrances that were with 
it, that this part of Lee's Army which the Cavalry now 
struck upon was not the fighting head of a regular 
advanced guard, but either the flank of the main column, 
or a large detachment coming to the Station for fresh 
supplies, and to get rid of their wounded. Thïïs Sheri- 

DAN'S ENERGETIC and WELL-DIRECTED PURSUIT HAD AGAIN 
GOT WESTWARD of THE CONFEDERATES, AND INTERPOSED BE- 

TWEEN THEM AND THEIR OBJECT. General Deven came up 
and strengthened Custer's right soon after. 

The closing act of the great drama of the war was 
now very near at hand. 

Lee's main body had been headed on its road to Lynch- 
burg, and a part of it was now turned off that direct line of 
retreat, and forced back upon Appomattox Court-House. 
From this time until dark the Fédéral Cavaby continued 
to fight on the same plan of ' holding ' and détention, that 
had been so effective at Sailor's Creek ; and at nightfall ail 
the Confederate troops in sight had been driven back, and 
forced to concentrate around the Court-House. Sheridan, 
who was upon the spot directing in person, now sent 
Word to Grant that now in very deed ' the Army of 
Northern Virginia had reached their last ditch.' 

Hurried messengers from him to the detachments 
under General Ord, and to the 5th Corps, both in his rear 
southerly, begged them to push on with ail speed, as, if 
they did so rapidly, ' tEere was no escape for the eneiriy.' 
His report continues : ' Puring this night, though we knew 
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that thé whole remnant of Lee*s Army was in our front, Apni s, 
we held fast with the Cavaliy ' {alone, be it remarked) Nigiit. 
' to what we had gained ; and ran the captured trains 
back along the rail to a point where they could be pro- 
tected by our Infantry that was coming up.' 

The divisions of the 24th and 25th Corps, and the Aprii9. 
whole of the 5th Corps, guided straight to their point by F^^htat 
thèse reports from Sheridan, thus saved from unneœssary cSST*^*** 
détours, and marching rapidly and steadily ail night, ^^^ 
reached Appomattox Station about daylight on the 9th. J^^^ 
They were now approaching, of course, from that side J^J**^^*® 
where their advance was sheltered by the lines of their daybreak. 
Cavalry, who were four miles fiirther north than the sta- 
tion, watching and keeping in the Confederates around the 
Court-House. 

Thus began a day destined to be for ever mémorable in Apni 9, 
the annals of war. F^riy 

General Ord appears to hâve commanded ail the ap- ™°™^"ff* 
proaching Fédéral Infantry. Warned of his being near 
at hand, Sheridan now rode back to meet him near the 
station, Their plans of mutual co-operation were soon 
settled, and Sheridan galloped back to his own command 
in the advance. He arrived just in time to order the 
final movements of this momentous day. Lee had ap- 
parently now discovered by how weak a force he had been 
detained and coerced ail night; or, perhaps, as is more 
probable, he himself only now reached the field and 
leamt how his subordinates had been hitherto cajoled 
and delayed. The Southern Army, therefore, now made Lee»8 anny 
a desperate attempt to break through its detainers, and to Sîf Iffort 
pursue its way towards Lynchburg. But the effort came ^^^, 
too late. ' Just as the enemy, in heavy force, was attack- 
ing, with the intention of breaking through our hnes, I * 
(Sheridan) ' directed the Cavalry, which was dismounted, 
to fall back gradually, resisting so as to give time for our 
Infantry to form its Unes and march to the front, and. 
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when thîs was done, to move rapidly off to the right flank 
and mount. This was skilfully carried out.' The Cavalry 
having fully effected its object as a détention and a mask, 
drew oflf to the flank, and ' the enemy discontinued his 
attack as soon as he caught sight of our Infantry/ 

Sheridan, indefatigable, now took measures, if it had 
not been completely done aJready, to give the final 
finishing-stroke to the Confederates, by playing, with the 
whole of the Cavahy, the same part relatively to Ord's 
Infantry that Merritt had so effectually performed for the 
attacking 6th Corps at Sailor's (>eek, viz. to pass 
Aprii 9, rapidly, mounted^ round hehind the Confederates, and to 
place them between two fires. He says: 'I moved 
briskly round the left (east) of the enemy's Une of battle, 
which was falling back rapidly, heavily pressed by the 
advance of our Infantiy, and was about to charge the 
flank and rear of the trains and the confused masses of 
the enemy, when a white flag was presented to General 
Custer, who had the advance, and who sent me the infor- 
mation at once that the enemy desired to surrender/ 
The assault was immediately stopped. The end had come 
at last. This was to be the final stroke almost of four 
years of warfare such as the world has seldom seen. 
Gênerais Gordon and Wilcox of the Confederates, deputed 
to do so, met Sheridan at Appomattox Court-House, and 
requested a suspension of hostilitics, pending negotiations 
which, they stated, were in progress between Lee and 
Grant, for the surrender of the Southern Army. Sheridan 
replied that he warmly desired to prevent unnecessary 
bloodshed, but that, as nothing definite had been settled 
yet, and *an attack had just been made on his hnes with 
the view to escape, under the impression that his force 
was only Cavalry,' he must hâve sôme certain assurance 
before suspending his attack 
Saspensiou General Gordon replied that there was no doubt of the 
tiestm " intended surrender of Lee's army. On this, Sheridan 
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egreed to order the cessation of opérations, and to meet G«oerai 
the Confederate deputies again in half an hour's time at b^bl 
the Appomattox Court-House. 

This was done, At the second meeting, Gênerais 
Longstreet and Gordon represented the South, and it was 
decided that hostilities should cease till the expected 
arrivai of General Grant. 

Later in the day, a meeting was arranged between the ®?r^^*' 
two Gênerais in chief command ; and, after a short personal •nay. 
interview, conducted on General Grant's side with ail the 
délicate courtesy due to so worthy and famous an anta- 
gonist, the détails for surrender were mutually agreed on. 
The ' Army of Northern Virginia ' laid down its arms on 
April 12. 

A Northern account says : * No oflScial statement has 
been made of the number of officers and men surrendered. 
It is estimated that the Army of General Lee, on eva- 
cuating Eichmond, consisted of not far from 50,000 men. 
Large numbers abandoned the army and retumed home, 
besides the killed, wounded, and prisoners taken during 
the pursuit. At the time of the surrender his total force Lowa it 
was HOt far from 20,000 men; * this includes ail branches 2i"thr 
of the service, leaving an effective force of less than p""""*" 
15,000 men. The number of muskets surrendered 
scarcely exceeded 10,000, with about 30 pièces of ar- 
tillery. The total captures of artillery during the battles 
and pursuit amounted to 170 guns.' 

To sum up, then, in a few words the spécial effect that 
the novel organisation of Mounted Eiflemen had in secur- 
ing the great results of this brief but momentous campaign : 

Ist. On March 31, the first day of the battle of Five 
Forks, their double capacity enabled them to hold their 
ground unsupported ; to check the tide of defeat, and turn 
it into victory for the Fédérais. 

• Pollard's Southern account says, 7,600 armed men and about 18,000 
unarnied stragglers surrendered. 
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2nd. On April 1, their double organisation mainly 
txibuted to the success of Sheridan's skilful feint ; di« 
suit of which isolated the remains of 15,000 men i 
Petersburg, and thus robbed Lee of one-third 
strength at one blow, 

3rd. On April 6, they overtook Lee at Sailor's 
and detained him till their own infentry came up in 
cient force to overwhelm his rearguard. 

4th. On April 8, they got between him and his sup 
eut them off, and thus gave the finishing stroke t 
exhaustion and feebleness of his army, 

5th, On the same day they tumed his force off its li 
retreat, and kept it surrounded near Appomattox C 
House, till the mass of Grant's army came up an 
him on the 9th no alternative but surrender. Li s 
their double capacity of infantry and cavalry action 
cepted the retreat at every point, and thus comp 
finistrated Lee's hope of gaining Lynchbuxg, retiri 
the hills, and there, imited to General Joseph John 
army, prolonging the struggle through another year 

The * Mounted Bifle ' plan of jSghting, first devis( ^h,.^*^^ 
the Southern guérilla John Morgan in 1861, had 
recoiled upon the South with tenfold effect. Imp 
upon by expérience, and lavishly supplied by the 
boundless resources of the North in men, armsj 
horses, it became, more than any one thing els^ 
weapon that gave the Confederacy its deathblow. 

The more the results we hâve summed up are 
dered, and the more closely their détails are studia 
more évident does it become that, though the Moi 
Kiflemen of course only possessed speed of movemi 
common with ail cavalry, and that therefore any ca 
might hâve similarly overtaken Lee, yet that au 

REPEATED SUOCESSES GAINED BY THEIR DETAINING P 
ARE DUE WHOLLY TO THEIR RIFLE-FIRE, AND TO THl 
SYSTEM OF TACTICS WHICH HAD TAUGHT THEM TO MAKH 
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FIEE AVAILABLE Uin)EB EYEBY POSSIBLE OONTIKOENCT OF 
WAE. 

Our limited space wiU not allow us to go into the détails 
of the measiires which were taken to foUow up the im- 
mense successes of the first ten days of April, by such a 
rapid pm-suit of every scattered body of the Confederates 
as should put au end to ail hope of a successftd rally. 

SuflSce it to say, that one of Grant's jSnal despatches 
speaks of no less than four distinct ' raids ' or large de- 
tached columns, ail on the Moimted Eifle plan : * One 
starting from East Tenessee, under Stoneman, numbering 
4,000 or 5,000 cavahry ; one from Vicksburg numbering 
7,000 or 8,000 cavalry ; one from Eastport, Mississippi, 
of 10,000 cavalry ; General Canby from Mobile Bay with 
about 38,000 mixed troops, over 8,000 of whom were 
cavalry ;' irrespective of Sheridan's force of 10,000 cavalry, 
whose movements we hâve been following above. In ad- 
dition to thèse, there moved from Chickasaw, in Alabama, 
on March 22, 1865, an expédition imder General Wilson, 
consisting of no less than 12,000 moimted men, ail armed 
with repeating rifles. 

Thèse * raids * entirely fiilfilled Grant's anticipation of 
their effect, that they would * eat out the vitals ' of the 
States they moved through, and * leave nothing for the ré- 
bellion to stand upon.' They were carried out by a total 
force of some 52,000 mounted men — ^all armed with, and 
trained to use, repeating rifles. This is exclusive of some 
12,000 more such troops in Texas and the West. 

Wilson's raid, after some minor successes, ' attacked and 
captured the fortified city of Selma— defended by Forrest 
with 7,000 men and thirty-two guns— destroyed the 
arsenal, armoury, naval foundry, machine shops, and vast 
quantities of stores, and captured 3,000 prisoners; on 
April 4, he captured and destroyed Tuscaloosa ; on the 
14th, Montgomery, taking many stores and five steam- 
boats.' 
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Thence he marched on Columbus, and subsequently 
on West Point. * At the former he captured 1,500 pri- 
soners and fifty-two field guns, destroyed two gunboats, 
the navy-yard, foundries, arsenal, many factories and other 
public property. At the latter he took 300 prisoners, with 
four guns, and destroyed nineteen locomotives and 300 
cars.' 

On the 20th of the same month he took possession of 
Maçon, Georgia, where sixty field guns, 1,200 Militia, 
and five gênerais were surrendered by General Howell 
Cobb. Pinally, * General Wilson, hearing that Jefierson 
Davis was trying to make his escape, sent forces in pur- 
suit, and succeeded in capturing him on the morning of 
May 11/ 

By following General Wilson's route on any atlas, it 
will be seen that he had hteraUy overridden two great 
States, and hundreds of miles of ground, capturing their 
principal cities, overwhelming ail résistance, and securing 
ail their resources in war material for the North. 

Wherever he encountered forces, even of superior 
number, sometimes strongly entrenched, the double organ- 
isation of his men — enabling them rapidly to ' flank ' thèse 
entrenchments by wide mounted movements, and then 
dismoimting to place the defenders between two crossed 
and concentrated or converging fires of repeating rifles — 
ensured him a speedy and easy success with comparatively 
little loss. 

If Mounted Biflemen could achieve such great things 
against the steadfast stubborn vétérans of Lee and Long- 
fitreet, there is practically no limit to what they could do 
for us in India against our contemptible, half-disciplined, 
ill-àrmed, disunited Asiatic enemies. 

Five thousand picked British ' Mounted Kiflemen ' might 
literally ride from one end of India to the other at twenty- 
five miles a day, carrying ail before them. , In no other 
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two countries in the World does there exist a grenter 
gênerai similarity of featnre and conformation than in the 
Southern States of America and in India. The vast wide 
plains, great rivers, and defective railway communication 
of the South — ^which made the movements of infantry too 
slow and unçertain for the rapid combinations that great 
struggle called forth, and thus drove both sides, perforée, 
to adopt the organisation of 'mountedEiflemen' — find their 
exact counterpart in the precisely parallel conditions under 
which we make war, to such great disadvantage, in India* 
If there is a différence it is in the dense pine forests and 
broken tangled thickets of the South — difficulties which 
do not exist to the same extent on the comparatively 
broad, level, and unencumbered plains of Hindostan. This 
différence, then, is ail in favour of the easier success of the 
plan if apphed to India. 

It would be, moreover, a reahsation of the idea which 
struck our wily foe, Hyder Ali, years ago, in the Mysore 
wars of the last century; who said, speaking of our 
British soldiers, *If I had such splendid men I would 
take great er care of them than you do : they should never 
march on foot, but be carried in palanquins on men's 
shoulders; and then, when we got near the enemy, they 
should get out fresh and rested, and I would let them 
loose upon the foe as we shp our cheetahs (trained 
léopards) in hunting deer ! ' 

Instead of wearing out and killing our men by the long 
harassing marches under a deadly sun — every mile of the 
raany hundreds of wlûch may truly be said to be marked 
by the grave-stone of some stout Briton untimely slain by 
cUmate and fatigue — and thus bringing them up exhausted 
and half-beaten only to find their slippery enemy just 
escaping from their grasp, and ail their enduring efforts 
vain ; henceforth^ the splendid horses of Arabia and Au- 
stralia would do ail the heavy marching. Our men would 
only dismount, cheery,ready,and fresh, to ply their breech- 

j 
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loaders, when well-planned, careftiUy-tiraed, and closely- 
concerted flank moveinents, made at too great a distance 
to give prématuré alarm, had already placed their slippery 
foe in a position where flight would no longer avail him, 
and where there remained no alternative to him but sur- 
render or death. 

Then, indeed, the trembling Asiatîc would léam that 
thèse pale-faced soldiers — terrible but slow — at whose 
beards his speed had so often mocked, had now at last 

DEVISED A MODE OF WAK WHICH IT WAS AS HOPELESS TO 
EVADE AS TO RESIST. 

This is the one spécial lesson which, with its proffered 
reward of immédiate economy in time, men, and money, 
the great American War holds out to us English. If we 
neglect its teaching, either from apathy, pride, the terrible 
obstructive power of bUnd unreasoning préjudice, or from 
antiquated prepossession in favour of the excellence of 
our obsolète old-world methods — a thousand times proved 
to be barren of any results wôrthy of the name — then, 
indeed, it may be said of us that contemporary military 
history is enacted before our eyes — in vain. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

OUR MILITART TENUBE OF INDIA. — DO NOT RECENT IHPROYEMENI^ 
IN ARMS MAKE IT POSSIBLE OREATLT TO REDUCB ITS COST, AND 
TET TO SEEP IT EQUALLT STRONG AND SECURE ? 

The first considération regarding our military tennre of 
India is, that it should be manifestly and confessedly so 
strong and unassailable as to offer no encouragement to 
any attempt to shake it off. 

The second, of scarcely less importance, is, that it should 
be made as economical as the first considération will 
admit. 

Thus, as the résistance that certain well-known hostile 
éléments can oppose to us is a fixed if not a decreasing 
quantity, while on the other hand our means of over- 
powering that résistance are, we may présume, an in- 
creasing quantity in proportion as the military resources 
at our disposai improve with the advancing progress of 
the âge ; it follows, that the force we keep in India should 
be subject to revision periodicaUy, with a view to such 
réduction from time to time as by means of advanced 
military science will enable us still to get the same resuit 
— ^its safe tenure — at reduced expenditure in men and 
money. 

Our présent inquiry then is. Do we actually want 
73,000 British troops permanently in India? 

And to examine this question properly, we must get a 
distinct idea of the purpose for which thèse troops are 
there. In other words, we must examine the exact 
amount and nature of the résistance they may be any 

I 2 
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day called upon to encounter, and their capacity for doing 
so considered under the two heads of — 

I. Force for destroying their enemy. 

II. Power for completing their work; that is, speed 
and mobility for maintaining continuons, effective pursuit 
till disturbance is quelled. 

But before proceeding into this inquiry in détail, it is 
well hère to clear up two points on which gênerai misap- 
prehension prevails. 
india,not Though Euglaud keeps 73,000 men in India, they are 
pa"?8forthe uo burdeu whatever to the English exchequer. Not only 
thére. ^^^ does the pay and whole expense of every man of that 
force come out of- the revenues of India, but, moreover, 
India pays ail the expenses of the dépôts of ail régiments 
serving there, which dépôts, formed into dépôt battalions, 
remain permanently at home, and are a large part of our 
home defence. The straîn to England, therefore, of the 
maintenance of thèse 73,000 men is not a pecuniary one, 
but one in sorae respects more difficult ,to meet ; that of 
the supply annually from her population of the 6,000 to 
7,000 recruits required yearly to fill up the gaps in that 
army caused by death, invaliding, or discharge. 
Beason Ouc rcasou strongly urged by some in favour of not 

luegedL reducing the British garrison of India — a reason which 
78^000 men appcars most plausible till examined in détail — is, that 
in India. ^^^^ systcm is an actual economy to England, for that by 
this means she is enabled to keep up always on a war 
footing, without one shilling of charge to the home ex- 
chequer, and available for service ail the world over, 
some 28,000 men, whose maintenance on this footing at 
home, in time of peace, would certainly not be tolerated 
by the economical spirit of the day ; that is, as public 
opinion stood before the German War. We say 28,000, 
because this is the excess of the présent garrison of India 
over 45,000, the number it stood at before the Mutiny in 
1857. But the fallacy of this argument will be at once 
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apparent on a little considération. Thèse men are sup- ThiebeUef 
posed to be available immediately to meet any emergency lûialc^^ 
arising on the continent of Europe or in America. But, 
in fact, they are not so available. Under our présent slow- 
inoving System — ^a mode of military tenure which may 
be described as based upon the présence of mère gross 
numbers — they are so distributed throughout the length 
and breadth of India, that they are not capable of removal 
on sudden emergency without giving a terrible shock to 
the public sensé of the security of our rule throughout 
the land : that is — though it will always be a question 
whether any necessity ever did exist for their being sent 
to India in such numbers — their habituai présence there 
during the last eight years has created the appearance of 
that necessity in the minds of both the natives and our own 
countrymen. To remove thèse extra 28,000, then, or 
any considérable portion of them — ^without supplying their 
places — say, in six weeks to two months, to meet any 
sudden European demand, would be a hazardous réduc- 
tion, effected with such a dangerous appearance of pres- 
sure and forced haste in the eyes of the native lookers-on, 
as might in its results fatally endanger our Empire there. 
Moreover, the probability is, that when we had run the 
risk of insurrection by this hasty withdrawal, the men 
would arrive in England, or on any European field, too late 
to take effective part in the crisis which had caused their 
withdrawal. Six weeks is the shortest time in which any 
number of them, sufficient to make an appréciable dif- 
férence in any European contest, could be withdrawn ; and 
this not till the new System of Eed Sea steam transport, 
not yet complète, is in working order. Events, as we 
hâve lately seen in Germany, travel with such amazing 
rapidity in thèse days, that the question as to which is the 
stronger of two nations meeting in arms, is decided in a 
month. Unquestionably, therefore, if we are depend- 
iNG UPON India to furnish us with 20,000 to 25,000 
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MEN TO MEET INVASION, OR TO TAKE PART IN ANY EUROPEAN 
STRUGGLE, WE ARE LEANING ON A BROKEN REED. 

And this is setting aside altogether the not unimportant 
reflection, that the necessity for this withdrawal from India 
might arise at a time when a coalition of European nations 
in a common policy against us, might make it impossible, 
without first militarily holding Egypt, to bring onr troops 
through that country. In this case, they would arrive in 
England, if they arrived at ail, not within two, but at tlie 
earliest in four months from the time that it became 
necessary to commence their recal ; for they would hâve, 
perforée, to make the long sea voyage round the Cape. 
In other words, the necessity for England to hâve a 
reserve of trained soldiers to the extent of 25,000 
to 30,000, seing once admitted, decidedly that reserve 

OUGHT TO BE KEPT AT HOME, AND NOT IN InDIA. By the 

présent System we run the double risk : first, that thèse 
men, when withdrawn in the greatest haste from India, 
would arrive hère too late to do any good ; second, that 
the very fact of their withdrawal in that manner would 
create the danger of insurrection there^ which would hâve 
to be queUed after the more immédiate péril at home had 
been overcome — supposing it to be overcome, without 
their aid. By thus keeping our principal reserve habitu- 
ally at this distance from home, then, we run the twofold 
risk of its not heing availàble to us in either country. 

Enough has been said, we think, to show that the place 
for a reserve in peace times is at home ; and that — ^granting 
that one of the main contingencies in view of which that 
reserve is kept up is distuxbance in India — it would better 
Bubserve the needs of both countries that our troops 
should be sent rapidly from England to India, than that 
by being brought hastily home they should arrive too 
late, and then be as hastily retransferred to quell the in- 
surrection which their hasty withdrawal had been the 
main cause of producing. 
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We now proceed to examine the présent necessity for 
78,000 British troops in India, frora a review of the forces 
they may possibly hâve to contend with, in comparison 
with those opposed to us in 1857. 

In May, 1857, there existed in the three Presidencies 
a native army numbering about 240,000 men, and a 
semi-military police of about 80,000 ; an aggregate of 
some 320,000 trained armed men, as against about 
45,000 British soldiers in the country. As a conséquence, 
toc, of the blind confidence we reposed in the natives, 
almost ail our fortresses, arsenals, magazines, and military 
factories, together with the great bulk of the artillery, 
and some 20,000 cavalry horses (regular and irregular), 
fell into the hands of the rebels at the first blow. In 
addition to thèse, there were arrayed against us the large 
contingents of several so-caJled independent native princes, 
formidable in numbers, discipline, and artillery, and 
brought by our own oflScers to a high state of eflSiciency. 
Thèse, together with the insurgent populations in arms 
against us in districts where every peasant is a born soldier, 
as Oude and Eohilcund, probably raised the figure of 
actual armed combatants opposed to us in the early 
months of the Mutiny to not much less than 250,000 
men,* as set against about 45,000 British and some 60,000 
reliable natives. The number of thèse latter, the natives 
allied to us, rapidly increased under Sir John Lawrence's 
able measures, which sent a Sikh army into the field to 
our aid, to about 150,000 in aU three Presidencies, before 
the end of 1857 ; and before July, 1858, we had rather 
over than under 80,000 British soldiers in the country. 

At THIS PRESENT TIME, NOVEMBER 1866, ALL THIS IS 

CHANGED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. The native army of the three 
Presidencies has been reduced to about 135,000 men ; 

• This Î8 on the calculation that only 120,000 sepoys, irregulars, con- 
tingents, and police levies went into mutiny against ns in 1857, in ail three 
Presidencies ^ which is, probablv; rather under than over the mwrk. 
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the military police has already been in part, and is in 
the remaining part in process of being transformed into a 
purely civil force^ armed only with swords and truncheons ; 
the contingents of independent princes hâve been, some 
Buppressed, ail greatly diminished ; every fortress, arsenal, 
and military factory is closely and jealously guarded by 
British soldiers ; and, lastly, only 12 guns, instead of 
nearly 150 handled by them in 1857, are now manned 
by natives. Moreover, the whole British force carries the 
Enfield rifle ;* while the natives are wisely, except in a 
few selected corps, restricted rigidly to the old smooth- 
bore musket. Oude and Eohilcund, the two most dan- 
gerous provinces, hâve been subjected to a searching 
wholesale disarmament. 

We hâve, besides, about 5,000 miles of railway in work- 
ing order, as contrasted with about 100 miles running at 
the time pî the Mutiny. Yet, with all this, it is con- 
sidered necessary — ^as an imperial question — to keep 
73,000 British troops in India. 

ThAT is, with NOT ONE FIFTH-PART OF THE RISK TO BE 
ENCOUNTERED, OR THE POSSIBLE RESISTANCE TO BE OVER- 
GOME, THAT EXISTED IN 1857, WE KEEP A BrITISH FORCE 

THERE nearly three-seventh times greater than it was in that 
day. 

We h^ve shown above (p. 118), that as an Impérial 
question, that is one affecting the interests of India through 
those of England, it is most unadvisable that our main 
reserve should be as at présent habitually kept quartered, 
at six weeks to two months' journey from home. 

Wè HOPE now to PROCEED to show that THE SECONDARY 
PART OF THE QUESTION WITH WHICH WE STARTED, VIZ., ' Are 

73,000 British troops required in India /or India's 
safety?' CÂN^qvAhhYFjJLhY m answered in the négative, 

* The force of 1,400 men, with which General Havelock took the field 
in July 1867, had only 499 Enfield rifles tp the whole nun^bey. The yest 
carried the old smooth-bore musket. 
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Starting, then, from the sad but undeniable admission, 
that the recognised object of armies is to destroy, disable, 
or capture their enemies in the field; it results, that the 
question of the efficiency of our présent Army in India 
for the objects for which it is maintained, is comprised 
under the two great heads : — 

First — Of its abiUty to crush and overcoine armed 
résistance in the field. 

Second, — Of its capacity for completing that work by 
means of a speed of movement which shall enable it to 
make and keep up efiective, continuons pursuit, to quell 
insurrection. 

It may be hère objected that we are attempting to 
divide two things that are in themselves inséparable ; that 
the power to destroy does not exist where there does not 
also coexist the power to pursue and to overtake your 
enemy. This is so very true that we shall hâve presently 
to show that the one defect of our immense Indo-British 
Army for the object for which its présence there is re- 
quired, namely our safe tenure of India, — a defect so grave 
that it almost neutralises its gigantic numbers and armed 
power — arises mainly^ if not entirely, from this very want 
of speed for continuons pursuit 

But at présent, for convenience' sake, let us continue the 
inquiry under the two heads into which we hâve divided 
it. 

As regards the first, then, the power of overcoming armed 
résistance in the field, our Army in India leaves Httle to be 
desired, that is, in considération of the class of enemies it 
has, or is likely to hâve, to encounter. To say nothing 
of the difierence of national spirit and character, or the 
advantages of discipline and organisation, Armstrong field 
and siège guns, and Enfield rifles, as opposed to the old 
artillery, the smooth-bore musket, the flint lock ' Brown 
Bess,' or the still more clumsy and inefficient matchlock 
of native armies, or of our own Native Army if it should 
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again revolt, give us, irrespectîve of any odds in numbers, 
a prépondérance that is irrésistible. 

We HAVE ONLT TO PERSUADE ANY ASIATIC FOE TO STAND 
LONG ENOUGH TO GIVE US A FAIR OPPORTUNITY FOR BRINGIXG 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES INTO PLAY, TÔ BE CERTAIN OF GAINING 
AN EASY THOUGH NOT ALWAYS A BLOODLESS VICTORY. 

BUT IN OUR INABILITT TO DO THIS, TO 
FORCE OUR ASIATIC ENEMY TO STAND LONG 
ENOUGH TO GIVE US FAIR PLAY AT HIM 
WHEN HE IS NOT DISPOSED TO DO SO, LIES 
THE WHOLE SECRET OF THE SUPPOSED NE- 
CESSITY FOR 73,000 MEN IN INDIA. 

Thus, paradoxical though it looks, the battles in our 
Indian history, between us and native armies, which hâve 
been most décisive, hâve invariably been those in which 
their possession of a numerous and well-served, though 
almost immovable artillery, has inspired them with that 
degree of confidence that tempted thena to a ' stand,' that 
is, to résistance in positions carefally chosen. Résistance 
which has, therefore, been sufficiently prolonged to enable 
the superior destructive power of our guns, and the 
prowess of our troops,.to be brought fuUy to bear. 

The INSTANCES ARE MOST NUMEROUS WHERE, UNDER THESE 

CONDITIONS, Indian campaigns hâve been terminated in a 

SINGLE SEASON. 

Not forgetting our first great expérience of this truth 
at Plassey, in 1757 ; in 1803 the Mahrattas, under French 
training, opposed to Sir Arthur Wellesley at Assye and 
Argaum; in the same year the trained battalions of 
Scindiah and Perron, that met Lord Lake and General 
Fraser at Laswarrie, and in 1804 at Deeg ; in 1817, the 
Mahrattas at Maheidpore ; in 1843, the Mahrattas again 
at Maharajpore and Punniar ; in 1846, the Sikhs at So- 
braon, and again in 1849, at Lord Gough's 'crowning 
victory' of Goojerat, ail found to their cost that the 
possession of an artillery numerically formidable and 
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ôtherwise of respectable character, and the quasi-European 
organisation of their armies, became at once the bait that 
lured them on to give us the desired opportunity for a fair 
stroke ; and the false treacherous support, which, failing 
them in their hour of greatest need, led to their swift, 
sharp, and décisive overthrow. 

The same holds good, but in a stbongeb degree, of 
their fobtipied places. 

In every case, though sometimes after prolonged sièges, 
their fortressés, by fulfiUing the same condition as their 
chosen positions, so-called regular armies, and trains of 
artillery, viz., that of concentrating their résistance to a 
point, and giving the opportunity both as to locality and 
as to time, to our troops and our more efficient artillery to 
get a fair blow at them, hâve invariably brought speedy 
and irretrievable downfall on the cause which was staked 
upon their supposed impregnability. 

In the last century Seringapatam ; in 1803, Allygurh ; 
in 1804, Deég (the siège which succeeded the battle) ; in 
1819, Asseergurh ; in 1826, Bhurtpore ; in 1848, Mool- 
tan ; and in more récent times, Delhi and Lucknow, fiilly 
illustrate this truth. 

The one exception that will at once occur to ail readers 
of Indian history, that of Bhurtpore, before which Lord 
Lake failed in four successive and most bloody assaults, is 
not really an exception to this gênerai rule, though at first 
sight it appears to be. For though impregnable to assaults 
in 1805, and never stormed till 1826, stiU it was even- 
tually brought down to treat for terms in 1805. 

Looking at thèse four assaults by the light of later 
çvents, we can only déplore them as bloody failures in 
attempts that ought never to hâve been made ; and failures 
which, under better management and with larger siège 
appliances, were perfectly avoidable. But it was, in fact, 
the terror of a répétition of thèse stubborn assaults, and 
of the sure punishment which must follow on their final 
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success, that led the garrison and chief of that stronghold, 
in April of that same year, to surrender before the prépara- 
tions for the last attack could be fiiUy completed. 

Thus, in the instances given above, a long succession of 
military events extending over a century, but presenting iu 
a marked degree identically similar features, proves indis- 

putably THAT WHENEVER THET CAN" BE BROUGHT FAIRLY TO 
BEAR, OUR TROOPS WILL CONQUER IN InDIA, AXD OPPOSED 

to asiatics, against almost any odds, and conquer com- 
paratively easily. 

But a carepul historical review of the events op 

THE century of OUR InDIAN RULE also PROVES, THAT TO 
OVERTHROW YOUR AsiATIC ENEMY IN THE FIELD, IS NOT ALONE 
SUFFICIENT TO BEAT OR DISABLE HIM, UNLESS THERE CO- 
EXISTS WITH THE POWER TO OVERTHROW THE POWER TO 

overtàke him in retreat, and to complète your victo^y. 
NoT BY dispersion, for dispersion to rally again is à 

RECOGNISED PART OF HIS FAVOURITE GAME OF EVASION, BUT 
BY SLAUGHTER, SURRENDER. OR DISARMING. 

The events of 1858-59 proved this most clearly, and 
to our great cost, as will be seen whenever they are 
closely and critically examined. The brilUancy and 
éclat of the resuit eventually attained, but gained more by 
policy than by arms, viz., the reconquest of India, has 
served hitherto to disarm or to turn aside as unnecessary 
any too searching criticism as to the time lost, or the 
disproportionately large means employed, in obtainiug 
this end. 

But as faults, eyen of organisation, must be seen and 
acknowledged before they can be amended, it is with a 
view to the public good to be attained by such examina- 
tion in lessons for future guidance, and in the immédiate 
saving in pubHc expenditure, and not in any spirit of 
captions cavilling, that attention is, in the folio wing pages, 
sought to be directed to some of the more promiiient 
causes of failures in the opérations of those two years. 
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Thus, better knowledge and greater foresight may 
make similar failures preveutable in the fiiture, and give 
us henceforth greater results at a reduced expenditure of 
time, blood, and treasure. 

This fault, of defective speed in pursuit, has 

ALWATS BEEN — EXCEPT IN LaKE'S CAMPAIGNS OF 1803-6 
— THE BANE OF OUR ArMïES IN InDIA, AND HAS ROBBED 
THEM REPEATEDLY OF THE FRUITS OF THEIR MOST GALLANT 
AND ENDURING EXERTIONS. 

We shall see, hereafter, how painfiilly this is true of 
some of the most important junctures of 1857 — when 
hours were worth months in economy of after toil ; — how 
the same cause of failure is to be traced clearly written 
on most of the opérations of 1858 — and haunting us 
even to nearly the end of 1859, in the fruitless attempts 
to capture Tantia Topee and similar freebooters ; and in 
the prolonged anarchy and confusion inséparable from 
their remaining so Icmg at liberty. 

What we hâve to do with at présent is the more 
pleasant task of relating how the genius of Lord Lake, 
very early in his military reign in India, plainly saw 
this defect of our Indian Armies — viz., their want of 
speed for continuons effective pursuit, and how he effec- 
tually remedied this deficiency, 

Before the campaign of 1803, the quick observation of 
Lord Lake had enabled him plainly to see this defect, 
and he had, in anticipation, prepared a remedy thoroughly 
in keeping with his natural eager disposition, and sug- 
gested to him equally by his large military expérience, 
and by the ardent fire of his tempérament, intolérant of 
failure or of half success. Trained in his early boyhood 
and youth in the wars of the Great Frederick, having 
served in the British Contingent at Minden under 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, his mind had caught the 
tone of his great teacher's lessons. He iiad early 

J^EABNT THE VALUE OF SPEED IX WAR, AND NOW APi^LIED 
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f THE METHODS THAT SECURED PrUSSIA SUCCESS IN THE SeVEX 

Years' War against nearlt all Europe m arms, to 

FOILING THE SLIPPERY ANTAGONISTS HE HAD TO DEAL WITH 
ON THE BURNING PLAINS OP HiNDOSTAN. 

The necessity of having, in addition to his splendid 
but slow-marching British infantry, a force with suflSlcient 
; speed to overtake the rapid plundering Mahratta horse- 

men, a force that should unité the destructive power of 
fire with rapidity of movement, and thus enable him to 
foil their game of swift, intangible, un-get-at-able évasion, 
by first overtaking and then crushing them, occupied his 
attention in the earUest days of his command in India. 
Accordingly we read, that under General St. Léger, on 
the plains of Canouje, 50 miles north-west of Cawnpore, 
he carefiilly trained and exercised, all through the winter 
of 1802 and the spring of 1803, a small but magni- 
ficent force of cavalry, consisting of the 8th, 27th, and 
29th King's Dragoons, and five régiments of Native 
Light Cavalry (regulars). To each régiment were per- 
manently attached two hght six-pounder guns, worked by 
men selected from its ranks, and called, in the phrase of 
the day, ' gallopers,' from being drawn by selected 
teams, and from having extra spare horses ready for 
any emergency; so as to enable them to accompany 
and manœuvre with the cavalry at its greatest speed. 
Thèse guns thus managed, supplied to the cavalry the 
want op fire which is its great inherent defect, and 
making it fit for any enterprise over any descriptiox 
of ground — rendered it independent at a distance 
from the infantry, to which our modern cavalry 
never aspire. 

We SHALL NOW SEE HOW THIS organisation, UNITING IX 
ONE ARM, ALMOST IN ONE REGIMENT, THE TWO QUALITIES OF 
EFFECTIVE FIRE AND SPEED, ENABLED LaKE'S CAVALRY Tt> 
GET GREAT RESULTS, SUCH AS ARE UNATTAINABLE UNDER OUK 
PRESENT ORGANISATION BY EITHER CAVALRY OR INFANTKV 
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àlonb ; where one has speed and the other fire, but 
where their different rates of movement prevent 
thbir working in continued combination. 

Narrative of Lake's Campaigns. 

To illustrate the efficiency of this combination we must 
go somewliat ia détail into the events of the wars of 
1803-6, because we cannot, witbout considérable détail, 
show the points of organisaticn, imperceptible to a super- 
ficial review, but ail important in reality, by attention to 
which such great and rapid success was secured in 1803- 
6 ; and for want, oversight, or négligence of which, 
the gigantic forces, the 200,000 men, British and native, 
we had in the field in 1858-9, practically failed in 
obtaining results at ail commensurate with their numbers, 
their exertions, and their cost. 

For this, a short sketch of antécédent eveats will be 
necessary. In 1803, the two great Mahratta powers that 
the British had to contend with were Scindiah, having his 
capital at Gwalior, and the Bhonslah or Eajah of Berar, 
with his capital at Nagpore. To thèse should be added 
the nominaUy Mahratta but really almost independent 
sovereîgnty estabUshed and exercised between the Ganges 
and the Jumna by General Perron. This able French- 
man, assisted by several subordinate adventurers of his 
own nation, had originally taken service with Scindiah to 
discipline his troops after the European method. He 
now, holding the lands that had been assigned to hiin 
for the maintenance of thèse troops, swayed almost régal 
powers at Delhi, Agra, and Futtegurh, ruling ostensibly 
as Scindiah's deputy, in the name of the blind, aged 
Emperor, Shah Àlum, but who was, in fact, no more 
than a helpless captive and puppet in his hands. A 
third great Mahratta chieftain, Jeswunt Eao Holkar, 
nominally in alliance with the two first-named, Scindiah 
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and the Bhonslah, but actually desiring nothing better 
than to found his own supremacy on the ruins of their 
power, held aloof from them in 1803, imtil they had 
been vanquished by the British, Later in the day he 
made common cause with them, but at a tirae when 
they had no longer an armed force left in the field : nis 

ARMY, THOUGH FAK INFERIOR TO THOSE OF SciNDIAH AND THE 
BeRAR EaJAH, EOTH in NUMBERS and ARTILLERT, PROVED 
THE MOST FORMIDABLE, AND EVENTUALLY GAVE US THE MOST 
TROUBLE OF THE THREE, FROM COMPRISING, RESIDES INFANTRY 
AND GUNS, A FORCE OF LIGHT HORSE, OF THE TRUE MaHRATTA 
TYPE, MAKING WAR AFTER THE MANNER OF THE PaRTHIAN, 
THE OOSSACK, OR THE PiNDARREE — WHO MOVING WITH A 
CELERITY FAR OUTSTRIPPING THAT OF OUR SLOWER TROOPS, 
COULD INVADE OUR OWN TERRITORIES OR THOSE OF OUR 
ALLIES, PLUNDERING, BURNING, OR LAYING UNDER CONTRI- 
BUTION ALL IN THEIR COURSE, AND THEN VANISHING BEYOND 
REACH OF PUNISHMENT WITH EQUAL RAPIDITY. 

The campaign of 1808 was directed against Scindiah 
and his officer. Perron, and his ally of Berar ; it com- 
menced about August 7, by Lord Lake marching 
from Cawnpore, and Sir Arthur Wellesley from Poonah ; 
both armies moving ahnost simultaneously, Lake west- 
ward, Wellesley towards Central India. 

Thèse two Mahratta powers had at that tirae at their 
disposai 72 regular battalions, trained, and in part 
officered, by Frenchmen ; some 200,000 troops of an 
inferior sort ; * several trains of many hundred siège and 
field-guns, excellently equipped ; and held, moreover, 
many fortresses and strongholds, each requiring a siège 
for its réduction; amongst others, the impérial city of 
Delhi, the fortresses of Akbarabad, near Agra, called the 
' key of Hindostan,' of Futtegurh and Allygurh in the 

* The irregular infantry of the native powers, thoufrh not so eifective io 
the field, were considered amongst themselves as a liigher service than theix 
rogulars. 
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Doab ; of Ahmednuggur, Gawilgurh, Asseergurh, Gwalior, 
and Culpee in Central India, and of Baroach in Guzerat. 
Yet, despite thèse formidable means— or shall we not 
rather say, in conséquence of their serving our ends by 
centralising résistance in the manner we hâve spoken of 
above (page 123) — ^before the end of December 1803, in 
four short months in fact, the four severely-contested 
battles of Assye and Argaum under Wellesley, of Delhi 
and Laswarie under Lord Lake, together with the 
sièges that foUowed, had prostrated thèse two great 
Powers in the dust; induced Monsieur Perron and his 
countrymen to abandon a falling cause, thus destroying 
the French ascendancy in Hindostau ; broken up the 
confederacy, and forced each separate member of it to 
sue for peace. 

Four battles, eight sièges and storms, the almost 
total destruction of the seventy-two trained battalions, 
and the dispersion or submission op the rest of their 
armies, with the capture of 738 pieces of cannon, were 
crowded into four short months ; and were the work 
of not more than 55,000 regular troops, native and 
British, of whom, be it carefully remembered, less than 
10,000 were British soldiers. 

By April 1804, the troops of Lord Lake were returning 
to their quarters to avoid the terrôrs of the Indian ' hot 
season,' which now begins. But, with the unaccountable 
fatuity and dilatoriness so often seen in Asiatics, the third 
great Mahratta power, Jeswunt Bao Holkar, now that 
his aid could no longer avail his vanquished allies in 
\vhose favour he might hâve tumed the scale had he 
declared himself earUer, now broke out inlo open hos- 
tility to us. 

His regular battahons only amounted to twenty-four, 
with about 100,000 other troops, but thèse included, as 
Tve hâve said, over 60,000 Hght horse of the true pre- 
datory Mahratta type, and about 130 guns. 

K 
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Ybt this force, inconsiderable in COMPARISON WITH 

THOSE WE HAD JUST CRUSHED IN A FOUR MONTES* CAMPAIGN, 
SCARCELT ONE-HALF AS TO NUMBERS, HAVING NOT ONE-POURTH 
OF THEIR ARTILLERT, AND HOLDING BUT TWO SECOND-RATE 
FORTRESSES, THOSE OF ChANDORE AND GaULNAH,* IN THE 
DeCCAN — ^FROM POSSESSING AS ITS CHIEF CONSTITUENT THAT 
FLEETING INTANGIBLE ELEMENT OF SUPERIOR SPEED OF MOVE- 
MENT — BAFFLED FOR NEARLY TWO WHOLE TEARS, FROM 

April 1804 TO Februart 15, 1806, the whole military 

ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE THREE PRESIDENCES OF InDIA. 

WhAT GREATER PROOF CAN THERE BE OF THE SUPERIORITY 
OF SMALL, SWIFTLT-MOVING BODIES, AS COMPARED WITH UN- 
WIELDT MASSES? Or WHAT BETTER COMMENTART ON Na- 
POLEON's FAMOUS DICTUM, THAT ' AN ArMY OF 10,000 MEN 
THAT CAN MOVE TWENTY MILES A DAY IS SUPERIOR FOR WAR 
TO ONE OF 20,000 WHOSE AVERAGE SPEED DOES NOT EXCEED 
TEN MILES A DAY ? ' 

To give some particulars of this campaign against 
Holkar. 

Shortly before Lord Lake broke up his army on May 
18, 1804, to return to hot weather quarters at Cawnpore 
and Agra, after the subjugation of Scindiah and the Bajah 
of Nagpore, Colonel Monson had been sent with five bat- 
talions of native infantry (afterwards increased to seven) 
some guns, and 3,000 irregular horse of our native allies 
— no Europeans, it will be ob§erved, except a few of his 
artillerymen — to act in concert with the troops of the 
Jyepore Eajah in watching Holkar. Holkar had invaded 
the Jyepore territory a month back ; but on Lord Lake's 
first movement towards him he retired south-east, and re- 
crossed the Chumbul. 

Monson had orders to press him in this direction, and 
thus to co-operate with a force from Goozerat under 

t This must not be confoiinded with JaulnaL 
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Colonel Murray, which was advancing north-easterly 
against Holkar. 

This defective plan of joint opération of two detach- 
ments which had no intercoramunication, against a su- 
perior enemy centrally placed between thein, had the 
usual disastrous resuit. 

Colonel Murray retired on Goozerat without effecting 
a junction with Monson. Monson acted undecidedly ; 
first advanced as if to meet Holkar, then hesitated ; finally, 
on hearing that Colonel Murray had retired, and being 
short of provisions himself, he retreated towards the 
Mokundra Pass. He was immediately pursued by Holkar 
with ail his force. His native allies, with their 3,000 
horse, at once went over to the enemy. Constantly sur- 
rounded and outnumbered, twenty to one, eut off from 
supplies, and held together mainly by fear of instant 
butchery if they capitulated, his Sepoy battalions be- 
haved well. 

Under the disadvantage of having a leader who could 
not speak their language, discouraged by want of food, 
continuai fatigue night and day, and incessant rain, they 
still held firmly together, and repulsed every attempt of 
Holkar 's swarms of horse to break them up ; but at each 
succeeding river that had to be crossed in retreat, they 
dropped some of their guns and artillerymen ; till at last, 
on August 31, having lost most of their European officers 
killed, and having abandoned almost ail semblance of 
an organised body, they straggled, a disorderly fainting 
crowd, into Agra, after a continuai retreat of fifty-four 
days. 

This defeat présents a standing waming against ever 
hazarding native troops alone, without a strong nucleus 
of British. 

Holkar, elated beyond measure at this trivial success, 
and thinking he saw in it the dawning of brighter for- 
tunes, hurried on, seized Muttra, and hastened to besiege 

K 2 
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Delhi, hoping by pressing the siège with ail his power 
and his numerous artillery (over 100 guns) to gain pos- 
session of the person of the aged Emperor before Lake 
could arrive. In this, however, he was foiled by the 
constancy of the small native garrison under Colonel 
(afterwards Sir David) Ochterlony, who held ont stoutly 
for eight days against repeated assaults and with several 
open breaches ; till the approach of Lord Lake, who had 
marched from Secundra, near Agra, with the whole 
grand Army, on September 27, caused Holkar to disap- 
pear from before Delhi in the night between October 
14-15, 1804. 

Foiled in his attempt on Delhi, Holkar now separated 
his army into two. His regular infantry and guns he sent 
southward, toward the Eewarri pass and Bhurtpore ; the 
guns of the largest calibre being helped along by éléphants 
and extra teams of bullocks. He himself with his 60,000 
*hght horse determined to try what could be done by a 
rapid predatory raid northwards ; calculating on the four 
days' start that he had of Lake, and the supposed necessary 
slowness of movement of his British troops, to be able to 
ravage and lay under contribution the rich provinces of 
the Northern Doab and Eohilcund. For once he bec- 

KONED WITHOUT HIS HOST. HeRE LaKE'S FORESIGHT CAME 
INTO PLAT ; HE HAD A FORCE IN RESERVE THAT WAS DESTINED 
ENTIRELY TO BAFFLE HoLKAR'S PROMISING PLAN. InSTANTLY 
DETECTING HIS AIM, HE AS INSTANTLY SUPPLIED THE REMEDY 

PREPARED LONG BEFORE. Lcaving his own infantry and 
heavy guns near Delhi with Major-General Fraser, he 
ordered him to look after Holkar's infantry brigades, while 
he himself with the cavalry started on a task more con- 
genial to his fiery tempérament and eager ardent nature. 
Taking the 8th, 27th, and 29th King's Drageons ; the Ist, 
4th, and 6th native (regular) light cavalry ; some horse 
artillery ; the ' galloper ' guns ; and one brigade of native 
infantry carefuUy selected for their maiching powers, he 
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started, on October 31, in hot pursuit of Holkar. To 
lighten his baggage, officers and men were * doubled up * 
in their tents ; and to decrease the number of carriage 
cattle, a gratnitous issue of six pounds of flour was made 
to every native soldier and camp follower, to last him for 
six days, on condition of his carrying it himself. Holkar 
had gone north from Delhi, crossed the Jumna at Panniput, 
then east into the Doab, plundering and burning. But 
he soon leamt to his dismay with what speed Lake was 
following him ; and as this was also well known through- 
out the country, the main object of his raid — the accumu- 
lating a valuable booty — ^was at once defeated. Every 
small fortified town or village shut its gâtes against him 
and mustered its few hundred matchlockmen for a stout 
defence. Thus, as he had no time for laying siège, but 
was forced to hurry along so as to keep each day twenty 
to twenty-five miles ahead of Lake, he could pick up but 
an inconsiderable plunder. 

* A stern chase ' is proverbially * a long chase.' This 
pursuit continued in the same way from October 31 to 
November 16, Lake's cavalry making on an average 
twenty-two miles a day, and Holkar always twenty-five 
to thirty miles ahead. 

Leaving for a moment both pursuers and pursued, let 
us turn to General Fraser, who, marching south from 
Delhi, had come up on November 13 with Holkar's 
infantry and guns, strongly posted under the walls of 
Deeg, a fortress in the Bhurtpore territory. He imme- 
diately attacked; and after a most severely contested 
action, in which he himself was mortally wounded, and 
our casualties amounted to 643, the Mahrattas were com- 
pletely defeated. Colonel Monson, who succeeded to the 
command, had the satisfaction of capturing eighty-seven 
guns (fourteen of them those he had lost in August), and 
of driving the remainder of Holkar's infantry and guns 
into the fort of Deeg, which he immediately closely 
invested. 
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To return now to Holkar. Incensed at being powerless 
against the fortified towns, he avenged himself by buming 
every open and defenceless village in his route. 

But the hour of rétribution was near at hand. On 
November 16, when Lord Lake halted for the day, Holkar 
was thirty-six miles ahead. The distance was great ; but, as 
Lake wisely calculated,the grçater Holkar's fancied security 
the greater the Hkelihood of surprising him by a forced 
night march. The rest shall be given in the words, slightly 
abridged, of Major Thom, of the (then) 27th Dragoons, 
himself an actor in the scène : — ' Accordingly, at 9 in 
the evening, General Lake with the cavalry moved on, 
without tent or baggage of any kind, leaving thèse to 
come on with the reserve. Just as we were mounting our 
horses, the agreeable news of the victory gained over 
Holkar's brigade at the battle of Deeg reached us, which 
intelligence made us doubly eager to come up with the 
chief in person and his much-boasted horse, in order to 
give the finishing stroke to his power. The moon was up 
and the night mild and pleasaut, so that everyone was 
cheered in the hope of terminating with this night our 
late harassing marches. This confidence was increased 
by the reports which Major Salkeld, Deputy Quarter- 
master-General, received ' — ^from spies — ' conceming the 
Lake over- state of the eucmy at intervais as we marched along. The 
to^aS^^ day was just appearing on the seventeenth, when the head 
ïK^pat of o^^ column reached the skirts of the enemy's camp. 
J)2^o*" Their horses were at picquet (fastened head and heels by 
17,1803. ropes), and by the side of them the men lay sleeping 
wrapped up in their "cummuls" orblankets. Several rounds 
of grape fired into the thickest of their camp from the 
horse artiUery was the first intimation they had of our 
arrivai. It awakened some, but sealed many in an ever- 
lasting sleep. His Majesty's 8th Light Dragoons got first 
in amongst them, charging and cutting them down in ail 
directions ; the other régiments doing the same as fast as 
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they could gaJlop up ; so that in a short time the whole 
plain was covered with dead bodies. 

* Holkar was the first to fly. It was said that he had a 
" nautch " or dance the evening before, but that in the 
midst, intelligence arriving of his misfortune at Deeg, he 
immediately retired without mentioning anything to his 
chiefs. In the moming, when we were approaching his 
camp, one of our artillery tumbrils unfortunately exploded; 
on the report of which Holkar, who owing to the bad 
news had not slept ail night, felt alarmed ; but being told 
that it was the customary morning gun of the neighbour- 
ing Futtegurh station, he thought no more of it.' His 
wakefulness, however, saved him ; for though when the 
firing commenced he could hardly be persuaded that it 
was Lord Lake's force, which his spies had reported at 
such a distance the night before, as soon as he was con- 
vinced, he gaUoped off with the troops immediately about 
him, and never stopped till he had crossed the Kalee 
Nuddee (river), eighteen miles off. 

' The rest of his troops, thus left to shift for themselves, 
were either eut up or dispersed in ail directions.' Many, 
failing to reach their horses before the dragoons were 
upon them, climbed up into the surrounding mango trees ; 
but, being discovered, were shot down in numbers. 

' The pursuit continued for upwards of ten miles ; and 
as our march during the preceding day and night was 
fifty-eight miles, the space passed over before we took up 
our camp ground considerably exceeded seventy miles in 
twenty-four hours ; an effort prôbably unparalleled in mili- 
tary history, especially when it is considered that it was 
made after a long and harassing march of 350 miles in 
the space of a fortnight.' 

' Our loss was trifling, being only two dragoons killed, 
and about twenty men, Europeans and natives, wounded, 
with about 75 horses in the whole. That of the enemy 
may be fairîy stated at 3,000 killed on the field. 
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*Thus, what with subséquent désertions, and the nu- 

merous dispersed parties which never afterwards rejoined 

their chief, the cavalry force of Holkar was at one stroke 

reduced to less than half its original strength, which on 

hia arrivai at Furruckabad had been rated at more than 

60,000 men.' 

Remarks Probably never was a more effectuai stroke struck by 

^usesof some 3,500 men against 60,000. The completeness of 

sive TO^" the success was entirely due to Lord Lake's foresight and 

correct appréciation of his enemy. 

Ip HE HAD NOT FIRST CAREFULLY AND PATIENTLY ESTA- 

BLISHED the intimate union of fire and speed in the 

GALLOPER GUNS OF EACH CAVALRY REGIMENT — A THING NOT 
TO BE ATTAINED BY THE MERE CASUAL ATTACHING OF A HORSE 
BATTERY TO CAVALRY WHERE THE MEN AND OFFICERS OF 
EACH ARM ARE STRANGERS TO EACH OTHER — HIS CAVALEY 
COULD NOT HAVE VENTURED TO COMMIT ITSELF AT SUCH A 
DISTANCE PROM ITS INPANTRY. 

The estimated slaughter of 3,000 men may appear 
exaggerated at first. But when ail the attendant circum- 
stances are considered ; the awful terror of such a sudden 
awakening ; the confusion of strugghng horses, and men 
tumbhng over each other in the attempt to reach their 
arms ; the deadly grape coming crashing in amongst them ; 
lastly, the delay in getting a horse loose, even if standing 
ready saddled, under the Indian mode of picquetting (by 
three single ropes attached to the head and to both heels, 
which is made necessary by the viciousness of most 
'country bred' horses, which attack each other, and 
even men, like tigers whenever they break loose) : when 
thèse hindrances are considered, it will be seen that the 

GREATER PART OF THAT IMMENSE MULTITUDE MUST HAVE 
BEEN REDUCED IN AN INSTANT, BY THAT SUDDEN ONSLAUGHT, 
TO THE CONDITION OF UNARMED MEN, WHOM THE DRAGOONS 
HAD ONLY TO RIDE INTO AND SABRE LIKE SO MANY SHEEP. 

The writer was witness to a similar night surprise, on 
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a small scaJe, on November 24, 1858, by a force under 
Brigadier Sir John Douglas, when ont of about 250 
Sepoys attacked, 40 were killed in less than three minutes 
without a single casualty on our aide^ and the rest sud- 
denly awakened fled in ail directions, leaving over 200 
stand of arms, which they had been unable to reachj lyîng 
on the ground or piled. Hère the attacking party were 
ail infantry ; consequently only those Sepoys were killed 
who could be struck down at the moment of surprise — 
except some half dozen, who were afterwards shot down, 
precisely as related above, out of trees into which they 
had hastilv cUmbed. 

This blow at Furruckabad, devised, planned, and de- Greatre- 
livered in Lake's best style, together with that so deftly deciâve ac- 
dealt to Holkar's infantry at the battle of Deeg four days l^w» 
before, brought him tottering down at once from the ^•^■^' 
proud eminence of a fîrst-class Mahratta power. 

The haughty chief, who had boasted a few months 
before his ability to overthrow the English, and had 
aspired to dispute with us the empire of Hindostan, was 
now reduced to the position of a dépendant on the petty 
Bajah of Bhurtpore, under the walls of whose fortress of 
Deeg he sought protection. The greater part of his guns 
had been taken, and the flower of his infantry destroyed, 
at the battle of November 13. Lake had since shown 
him, by the surprise and slaughter of Furruckabad, on 
the I7th, that not ail the vaunted speed of his cavalry 
could serve to save him from persevering British pursuit, 
and the heavy punishment and rétribution that must 
inevitably follow. 

Hitherto the campaign had gone well with us. A few 
days later, on December 26, 1804, the fortress of Deeg 
itself fell to our arms, reduced partly by siège, partly by 
a well planned and well executed assault. With the 
fortress the last of Holkar's artillery — ^worth speaking 
of — ^passed into British hands, and the greater part of 
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the remaining infantry who had escaped the battle of 
Deeg, and taken refuge in the fort, were either slain in 
this assault, or surrendered. 

Henceforth, his horse being now too reduœd in num- 
bers and cowed in spirit to venture on distant enterprises, 
he was obliged to content himself with hovering round 
our camp with the sad remnant, and attempting annoy- 
ance to our convoys of supply and their escorts. A 
continued persistent pursuit of his shattered force by 
Lake's cavalry — leaving his artillery and infantry, as he 
had done before Delhi the month previous, to mask or 
blockade Bhurtpore — would probably now hâve brought 
the campaign to a short, successful, and brilUant end. 
Thecam- But, not coutent to deal with one enemy at a time, 
ïnm^- ^ Lake formed the disastrous resokition of laying siège to 
Bhurtpore. The results of this error in judgment well- 
nigh wrested from him ail his previous solid success: 
certainly dimmed the brilliant prestige his former achieve- 
ments had gained. With wholly insufficient siège means, 
with no engineer of higher rank or wider expérience than 
a captain, he entered on this arduous undertaking under 
every disadvantage. This fatal mistake had afterwards to 
be atoned by the lavish expenditure of the blood of 
thousands of brave men. 

Bhurtpore, hitherto a maiden fortress, and destined to 
remain so as far as Lake's efforts were concerned, stood 
strongly placed in a wide plain. Town and fortress 
together had a circuit of nine miles ; the fortress built 
mostly of baked clay — the most tenacious of resisting 
materials — and surrounded by a wide and deep ditch 
plentifuUy supplied from neighbouring inundations. It 
was perfectly impregnable by coup de main, and only 
reducible — as was fully proved afterwards in 1826 — ^by a 
free apphcation of copions siège means, scientifically 
directed. 

The siège began on January 5, 1805. It is foreign to 
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the présent purpose to follow it through ail its sad and 
bloody détails. On January 9 and 22, and February 20 
and 21, four successive assaults, led by the regimental 
officers with a headlong gallantry never surpassed, and 
persevered in by the men — who followed them, when 
success appeared impossible, to almost certain death — 
with a fortitude and dévotion the narrative of which is - 
one of the most touching épisodes in our Indian history, 
were successively repulsed, on each occasion with frightfiil 
loss to us. Thèse four fruitless attacks cost us no less than 
3,203 killed and wounded, of whom 103 were officers; 
and this out of a force probably not exceeding 10,000 
regulars. 

• Meanwhile, early in February, encouraged by the failure Raid of 
of the first two assaults, the freebooter Ameer Khan the KhaTinto 
Eohilla, invited by Holkar to his aid, and tempted by the *^"°*^' 
large bribes offered by the beleaguered Bhurtpore Eajah, 
joined the hostile camp with some 15,000 rabble light 
horse. Seeing very shortly after his arrivai however, 
that Lake's watchfiilness and quickness, the incessant 
activity of his bounding * galloper ' guns, and the ever 
ready sabres of his dragoons, ever diligent to spring into 
the saddle at a moment's warning, left him no chance of 
much success in plundering our convoys— and disgusted 
by the taunts of the Bhurtpore Eajah, who naturally 
wanted to see a little more resuit in return for his hberal 
payments — Ameer Khan started off, on February 7, 1804, 
on the more promising expédition of a raid iike Holkar's. 
His intention was to overrun his native province Eohil- 
cund ; to take what booty luck might throw in his way ; Lakc sends 
if possible, to raise that district against us. Once again cavai^fn 
Lake — who, though fatally blind to the fact that solid sidtT^"'" 
mud walls bristling with guns and defenders are not to 
be carried by vive force without breaching, at ail events 
was in his élément in dealing defeat to thèse flying raids — 
instantly detached General Smith with the greater part of 
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the cavalry, British and native, and the indefatigable 
' gallopers/ in close pursuit. 

The Rohilla had only one day's start ; Smith followed 
on his veiy heels. Tms time the cavalry covered 700 

MILES AND OVER IN PORTY-THREE DAYS. Thcy Only Once 

succeeded in bringing him to action, on March 2, 1804, 
at Afzulgurh, at the very foot of the Himalayas ; but that 
once was décisive. The whole of the newly-raised Pathan 
. levies, whom Ameer Khan had attracted to his standard 
and bound by an oath to fight to the last, kept their word, 
but perished in fulfilling their vow. They were eut up 
to a man, after having in the first surprise broken through 
our first liue of cavahy, sword in hand : they on foot, be it 
remembered. Successive charges of the squadrons of the 
second line laid every desperate fanatic prostrate in the 
dust. Ameer Khan and his rascal cavalry, cast in a less 
heroic mould than the unhappy peasants whom they had 
lured to their own destruction, fled during the struggle. 
But as in Lake's pursuit after Holkar in 1803, so now, 

THEIR MAIN PURPOSE WAS FOILED BY THE GREAT SPEED AND 
PERSEVERANCE OF OUR CAVALRY AND LIQHT ARTILLERY. By 

continuai marching, countermarching, and watching, the 
British cavalry succeeded in protecting from plunder the 
principal towns of Kohilcund, Pillibheet, Moradabad, and 
The British BarciUy. FoUowing closely on Ameer Khan's tracks, 
pushimeer thcy had thc satisfactiou of escorting him, as if in charge 
overth^^^ of him, first across the Ganges on March 14, then across 
wkhout al- the Jumna on the 19th. They rejoined the camp before 
î?™s ^^ Bhurtpore on the 23rd, having fully performed their 
îf^? errand. 

After the defeat at Afzulgurh, Ameer Khan, thoroughly 
beaten and dispirited, the main purpose of his foray 
balked by the close tenacious pursuit of General Smith, 
robbed of his expected booty, corapletely discredited in 
the eyes of the men of his native province by his undigni- 
fied precipitate flight, found no more adhérents in Rohil- 
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cund, and was fain to gct back as fast as possible to 
Holkar's camp under the walls of Bhurtpore, His at- 

TEMPTS, EITHER TO PLUNDER EOHILCUND OE TO BÂISE IT IN 
REBELLION, HAD UTTERLY FAILBD. 

AU Indian history shows this mode to be the most RemarksoD 
efficacious one for dealing with the peculiarly Indian ift«SS2?^ 
features of this rapid, plundering, evasive style of warfare. STiSdlïï'' 
The true policy is, not vainly to attempt to guard a long ^"' 
extended Une of frontier, easUy pierœd at many points, 
with pondérons columns or extended Unes of slow-going 
infantry, whom the light-heeled horseman laughs at, but 
to take effective measures,/r5^, for being quickly informed 
of your enemy's aim and direction of movements ; second, 
to hâve ready in hand, and to launch in immédiate pur- 
suit on their tracks, a force — the smaUness of its numbers 
is comparatively immaterial if complète in equipment and 
self-supporting in itself — that shaU combine destroying 
power with a speed that can rival their greatest efforts in 
flight ; and that, sticking to their skirts night and day, 
shaU harass natives much more than Europeans would 
be harassed under similar circumstances ; and finaUy 
running them to earth, shaU force them either to abandon 
the object for which they started by complète dispersion, 
or at last, compeUed by fatigue and exhaustion too great 
for further évasion, drive them to tum and face the deadly 
blows of British arms. Plentiful and regular feeding, superior 
good grooming and stable management, togetherwith the S^at- 
higher price we pay for our horses, will always enable us ÎJiSf^^ 
to command this superior speed, as compared with the 
half-fed cattle of native troops, if we do not commit the 
foUy ofneedhssly overweighting our horses with menfrom 
their size and habit of body totally unjitted for this active 
work. 

As regards natives suffering more than our own people 
from the continued privation of harassing pursuits, this 
is easily accounted for, especially in the case of Ilindoos, 
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by a considération of the great time and leisiu'ely prépa- 
ration their religion demands for their food, and the 
previous cérémonial ablutions. 
Natives of Whilc the rough Briton snatches his food when and 
fer^more^" whcrc hc can get it, and never loses power as long as he 
tinuer''" can get a full meal, the more scrupulous Hindoo, and, in 
lium**** a less degree, the Mahomedan also, rather than take food 
Europeans. j^ot duly clcanscd and sanctified, goes without, or subsista 
on less nutritions makeshifts, till he loses his strength, and 
is in a few days of continuons pursuit and worry totally 
unfitted for sustained exertion. 

To return to the siège of Bhurtpore. Finally, after the 

failure of February 21, Lake was obhged to desist. It 

became too apparent, even to his unwilUng compréhension, 

that further persévérance with his defective means would 

be a wanton, bootless sacrifice of brave men's hves. The 

artillery reported their heavy guns ail ' blown ' — ^that is, 

Lake is damagcd at the vent — ^by continuons firing. On February 

to'Sî^v^ 22 the siège was turned into a blockade, awaiting the 

Bhurt^re^^ arrivai of further stores and appliances and fresh guns 

wSkade. fr^°^ ^S^ ^^^ Delhi. Meanwhile, the Bhurtpore Rajah, 

by no means elated by his success in repulsing the four 

assaults,but heavily depressed by the everweighing thought 

of the final successful one which he feared to be impend- 

ing, and dreading the vengeance which, coming sooner or 

later, would be ail the heavier for being so long delayed, 

sought eagerly for terms. He found the occasion on the 

opportunity of General Lake's being raised to the peerage. 

A comphmentary letter of congratulation on this event 

^rechirf*^ paved the way to an accommodation. Negotiations for 

^^Jor peace were commenced by him on March 10, and finally 

brought to a satisfactory end on April 10, 1805. 

But in the intérim Lord Lake, galled by his failures, 
and ever watchful for an occasion to ecHpse them by 
deaUng the shppery Holkar another of his well-planted 
blows in openfield, again brought down signal punishment 
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on that wily enemy, who for greater safety had retreated 
during the negotiations several miles south-west of Bhurt- 
pore. 

On April 2, having marched ail the previous night, the ^'^ i^« 
cavalry under Lake in person came upon his camp just at p™?» *nd 
daybreaJk:, Agam completely successfiil in his surprise, Hoikar 
he burst in upon the Mahrattas suddenly before they could Cavaiiî?. 
mount their constantly-saddled jaded horses. FuU 1,000 
were slain,* with but twenty casualties on our side, and 
the pursuit was vigorously pressed for over fifleen 
miles. 

Now, indeed, Hoikar was reduced to that condition Hoikar'» 
that he might truly say he ' carried ail his kingdom on stances be- 
his saddle bow ' — if even he may be said to hâve had any ^te.^ 
kingdom left. In the words of the graphie account we 
hâve quoted once before : — * The enemy on this occasion 
lost several camels, with the whole of his bazaars (camp 
markets of supply for provisions) ; and numbers of his 
troops, séeing the cause hopeless, went off in bodies, thus 
leaving Hoikar to his fate. The condition of this vaunting 
depredator was indeed wretched enough ; and he who at 
the beginning of the campaign threatened to annihilate 
the British dominion in Hindoostan was now literally 
destitute of a habitation and a refuge. Abandoned by 
his associâtes, his army ruined, his artillery taken, and 
Chandore and Gaulnah,* the fortresses of his family, in 
our hands, the boasting freebooter who expected to hâve 
reigned paramount over the empire was driven to the 
abject State of a wandering fugitive, being obliged to 
cross the Chumbul southwards with a body of 8,000 
horse, 4,000 or 5,000 infantry, and 20 or 30 guns, 
the misérable remuants of a large and formidable army. 
His loss in this affair amounted to fuU 1,000 slain 
in, the field, while ours was no more than two killed and 

• This must not be confounded with Jaulnah. 
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several wounded, besides some horses. The pursuit and 
ground passed over exceeded fifty miles.' 

Holkar's fortunes appeared now to be at their lowest ebb. 

But in this very destitution ; m ms entire bareness 

OP ANTTHING MORE TO LOSE ; TOGETHER WITH THE STILL 
DANGEROUS POWER OP RAPID LOCOMOTION HE POSSESSED, LAY 
HISSTRENGTH FOR FUTURE OPPENCE, HIS ABILITY STILL TO 
WORRY THE BrITISH, WHO HAD SO LARG^E, WIDE-SPREAD, AND 
ASSAILABLE A STAKE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Scindiah, however, now threatened renewed hostility. 
Encouraged by our reverses before Bhurtpore, he marched 
a large force to our frontier on the Chumbul, andforcibly 
detained in his camp the Biitish Eesident at his court, 
Mr. Jenkins. This tone was, however, quickly lowered. 
Having still a kingdom to lose, Lake's immédiate move- 
ment of his army across the Chumbul to Jettore, which 
occupied April and part of May, 1805, at once terrified 
him into propriety. He released Mr. Jenkins with every 
mark of distinction, retired with his army to his capital, 
and conceded ail our demands. 

But Holkar proved himself * irrépressible.' For 
some months he was not heard of, except vaguely as 
retiring south-westerly through Malwah. Lake a second 
time broke up his army, and sent them into hot-weather 
quarters ; some at Secundra, near Agra— and at Futtypore 
Sikree — ^the rest at varions other stations. But, taught 
by former expérience, that as long as hfe, and hope, and 
tough enduring horseflesh remained at his disposai, his 
wily foe Holkar was still dangerous, Lake retained the 
whole of his army, though in quarters, still west of the 
Jumna, thereby both covering our provinces from 
incursion, and ready at short notice to start again on the 
further campaigning, which he could not but foresee was 
still in store for them. Holkar's restless spirit soon found 
fresh field for adventure. The Bombay column, under 
General Jones, returning to its own Presidency through 
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Southern Malwa and Guzerat, had been ordered to look 
after him, near Eampoorah ; and a large force had also 
been detached for the same purpose, imder Colonel Bail, 
into the Kewarri district. 

ïïolkar cleverly eluded both. 

Towards the end of September 1805, he was again ^^^^ 
heard of as having — ^with the elasticity that his wonderfiil the fiirces 
speed and independence of ail * lines of communication ' wm :— and 
and ' bases of supply ' gave — collected some 60 guns direct for 
. ' of sorts ' (half of them unserviceable, but still quite ^ "^^ 
good enough for his purpose, to make a show), some 
12,000 horsemen, and 3,000 to 4,000 rabble infantry. 
With thèse, pushing hastily through the districts west of 
Delhi, he was now making rapidly for the Punjab; 
hoping great things from an alliance with the Sikhs, and 
from raising and banding them against us. 

ÏÏERE WAS THE THREAT OF A GREATER PERIL TO BrITISH 
India THAN EVER. 

But if Holkar was irrepressibly active, he found in 
Lake an equal if not superior alertness, persévérance, and 
détermination to crush him. Immédiate measures were 
taken for assembhng the army. The 8th, 24th, and 25th * 
Dragoons, called out from their luxurious quarters in the 
marble mausoleum of the Emperor Akbar at Secundra, 
the 22nd Foot and the Company's Bengal European 
Régiment drawn from the Mahomedan palaces of Futty- 
pore Sikree, took the field ail the more vigorously for 
the ease, rest, and comfort they had found since June 
in thèse magnificent abodes of a bygone impérial splen- 
deur. By October 20 Lake was in full march towards Lake pur- 
Delhi. In addition to the wholè cavahy — as, this wlthoù™ 
time, theremight be more sohdfoes than the vagrantMah- ^^^^^*^®- 
ratta horse to encounter — two brigades of infantry, each 

* In conséquence of a réduction in the establisliment of the Cavalry 
at liome^ the late 27th and 29th Dragoons had now become the 24th and 
25th. 

L 
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containing one British régiment, and a numerous artillery 
followed him. 

The détails of the daily marcli are unnecessary. 
It suffices to say, summarily, that again Lake's rapid 
resolution and quick appréciation of the crisis, and his 
indomitahle pluck in pursuit^ thoroughly baffled Holkar's 
speed and cunning. 
A change But our policy towards the Mahratta Powers had un- 
thiîndm** dergone an entire change since Lord Wellesley, the late 
^dy Governor-General, had returned to England. 
MXSt^^ His successor, Lord Comwallis, who brought to Lidia 
the most stringentinjunctions to make peace with Scindiah 
and Holkar on easy terms, and above ail to retrench our 
military expenditure, did not Uve to carry out thèse in- 
structions. On October 5, within three months after 
landing in Lidia, he died at Ghazeepore. His temporary 
successor, Sir George Barlow, aBengal civilian, determined 
to follow strictly, and in their narrow letter rather than 
their spirit, the orders given to Lord Cornwallis by the 
Court of Directors ; without venturing to make the modi- 
fications which altered circumstances and more récent 
local knowledge would probably hâve suggested to that 
statesman, had he survived. AU was favourable, there- 
fore, for the entire restoration of Scindiah and Holkar to 
every acre that the war, so long and wantonly provoked 
by them, had stripped them of. Fortunately, however, 
Btrenuousi I^^^^j ^^^ ^^ invcstcd with some pohtical power, 
resists too strenuouslv resisted this folly. The unsettled ad intérim 

lenient a •' ,•' 

policy. gtate of thiugs, the possession of the miUtary executive 
strength on the spot, and the slowness of communication 
attendant on distance in those days, gave him the oppor- 
tunity of modifying this policy to an extent better suited 
to the real interests of India, and more in harmony 
with a considération of the vast sacrifices we had made 
during the war. 

Holkar pushed on rapidly to reach Amritsur, the sacred 
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city of the Punjab, which he rcached early in Decerabcr. noïkar 
Lake, though hampered in movement by iho infantry Amrimir. 
and guns, which prudence in this case forbade liini to oahLhiX. 
leave, was not far behind. On December 9, 1805, his 
army encamped at Eajpoor Ghât, on the Beeas river, the 
ancient Hyphasis ; thus for the first time carrying British 
arms into the classic scènes of Alexandor's triumphs. 
The day before, his native irregular cavalry, pressing on 
in advance, had been just in time to see the last of 
Holkar's rearguard — though not near enough to inter- 
cept them — ^in the act of crossing the river. But this 

RAPID PURSUIT HAD AGAIN FOILED THE PURPOSE OF THE 

CRAFTY Mahratta. His hopcful plans ail failed. The Thiavipor 
knowledge that he was closely followed kept any but preveSS'" 
the most inconsiderable of the people of the Punjab rbin^T^îf* 
from joining him. His insidious counsels fell unheeded *^^^ ^'^^'''' 
on the ears of men, who knew as well as he did 
that punishment and vengeance followed with no lag- 
gard step in his wake. Lake's army made the 405 
miles from Secundra to the Eaj Ghât in forty-three days, 
including halts. Thïs promptitude won its appropriate 
reward. 

At a grand Gooroo-Mata, or national council of leading who deter- 
chiefe and priests held at Amritsur, the Sikhs determined SiH^T" 
to give Holkar no assistance whatever. Gircumstances iiTikar. 
led them to résolve instead on the wiser part, most 
flattering to their national pricje, of acting as mediators 
between him and the British. 

Negotiations therefore began on December 20, and Negotu- 
were concluded on the 24th; the représentative of t^een/ 
Scindiah being also admitted to treat on his master's andHoïkar, 

i_ "L 1^ ûnd the 

benali. Btitisii. 

The treaty with Scindiah was concluded first, and in 
accordance with the misérable and, as it afterwards fuUy 
proved, the shortsighted policy then prevailing in Leaden- 
hall Street, — and now enforced by Sir George Barlow, — 

L 2 
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ail his dominions were restored to his misrule except the 
fortress of Gwalior and the district of Gohud. 
Hoikar Holkar's ae^ents also, upon learnine this, felt ail their 

temporise; hopes revive. Irustmg to gain from our easy disposition 
and unwariness in diplomacy what they had fairly lost 
to our arms, they now began a séries of delays and 
évasions, which promptly produced from Lord Lake the 
threat to break up his camp, pursue Hoikar to Amrit- , 
sur, and fîght him wherever he should overtake him. In 
But Lake pursuauce of this resolution he marched, on January 5, 
^ïnsf down the left bank of the Beeas to Gogorwal Ghât, a 
bîiSgs him better crossing-place than Eajpoor. 
toreason. rpj^j^ firmuess brought the Mahrattas to their sensés; 
and on January 7, 1806, the ratified treaty was presented 
to Lord Lake with every cérémonial and mark of 
respect. 

Teus ENDED THE Mahratta War OP 1803-6. 
That its results in tranquillising and settling India were 
not final and complète, was no fault of Lord Lake's. 
The peremptory orders of Sir George Barlow obhged 
him to give Hoikar much. easier terms than he ought to 
hâve received. The natural conséquence was, a con- 
tinuance of the chronic disorder and misrule of the 
Mahratta States, that subsequently led inevitably to the 
second Mahratta War of 1816-19. 

But hère our diplomacy was to blâme ; not any in- 
efficiency in our mihtary power. 

The sword had done its work fuUy and completely. 
It was our wretched pohcy that forfeited ail thèse dearly 
bought advantages ; that raised our prostrate enemies up 
again, and restored their ill-bestowed and illused 
power. 

Lake's energy and rapidity of movement, especially the 
élective organisation of his cavalry — a compound of Jire 
and speedy — ably seconded by the courage and endurance 
of his scanty but indomitable British infantry, had beaten 
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down ail opposition, and shown the wily Mahrattas that 
neither superior numbers nor speed in évasion could 
protect them from British power. 



Very différent must be the verdict of a critical inquiry 
upon îhe military events of 1858-9. 

In 1859 ail the conditions of the success so tardily 
gained by us in the reconquest of India were completely 
reversed, as far as regards the numbers in the field on 
each side. 

In a struggle over an area geographically of pre- 
cisely the same bxtent, four times the number of 
British and Native troops that Lake had at his dis- 
posal — ^acting against an enemy at first of about the 
same number as, and latterly not half the strength 
of, those he had opposed to him — took precisely the 
same time to achieve a lire result. 

Or, if we count the three long intervais that Lake's 
army spent in ' hot-weather ' quarters, while the armies 
of 1857-9 campaigned continuously without regard 
to season, we jind that the gigantic numbers we employed 
in 1858 took nearly double the time at their task that the 
rapidly-moved handful of 1803-6 did. 

And to this day it remains a question debated in the 
mind of many a sharpsighted native, as well as in those 
of reflecting, observant men amongst ourselves, whether 
this restdt — the pacification of India, gained so tardily, 
and at so great a cost in men and money — WAS not finally 

BUE MORE TO A WISB, CLEMENT, AND GENEROUS POLICY THAN 
TO THE FORCE OF OUR ARMS. CeRTAINLY, RAPIDITY OF MOVE- 
MENT PLAYED BUT A SMALL SHARE IN IT, WHATEVER GIGANTIC 
NUMBERS MAY HAVE DONE. 

When we fiud results so opposite and so startHng — 
results which only our thoroughly English habit of de- 
lighting to get rid of a disagreeable subject at any cost 
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and as soon as possible, and of counting nothing dear 
that is finished and done with, hâve hitherto effectually 
shielded from too critical examination — surely it is worth 
while to inquire into the causes in détail. Especially 
does such inquiry become both important and opportune 
at a time, when the question of the remoulding of our 
military power, on a footing at once larger and more 
economical, presses so urgently for examination. 

For India is the weak point of our mihtary position. 
We cannot in time of war on the continent of Europe or 
America — that is, of any war in which we may be com- 
pelled to take part — keep 70,000 British soldiers locked 
up there. And the System that haa prevailed for the 
last eight years, has made this number apparently a 
necêssity there, as long as that system lasts. 

Now, in a time of perfect peace, is our opportunity for 
facing and solving this problem at leisure, instead of 
allowing its forced and hasty settlement to corne upon us 
in the midst of soine tremendous crisis. 

It is neither wisdom nor true patriotism to seek to slur 
over the comparatively small results gained during the 
Mutiny by the vast forces employed, or to endeavour to 
obscure the narrative, and cause its chief points to be lost 
sight of, by a continuai référence to the more pleasant 
thème of the brilliant actions and praiseworthy exertions 
and sacrifices of our splendid soldiers. Eeal wisdom would 
lead us, on the contrary, carefuUy to analyse, lay bare, 
and thus mark for future avoidance, the defects and fail- 
ings of the past — whether they be in individual leading, 
or in faults of organisation — ^in order that we may reap 
the rich harvest of greater and less costly results in 
future, by a greater economy of time, money, and precious 
human life. 

The contrast between the 55,000 troops — only 10,000 
of them British — of Lord Lake's time, and the 200,000 
men {no less tfian an effective 70,000 of them British) 
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considered necessary in 1858-9 for the reconqiiest of India, 
becomes still more striking when it is considered that 
(irrespective of the Punjab, where no distnrbance, or next 
to none, occurred in 1858-9, though it required some 
10,000 British troops, with a due proportion of natives, 
to garrison it), ihe extent of area to be subjugated in 
1803-6 and in 1858-9 was almost identical in size^ as 
anyone looking careftdly at the map may satisfy himself. 

And supposing the 250,000 armed Hindostanees — only 
some 100,000 of them trained soldiers — that were in arms 
against us in 1858-9, to hâve been equal to the 350,000 
troops — a large portion of them trained for years under 
Frenchmen — of ail three Native Powers of 1803-6, surely 
the immense prépondérance of the 70,000 British in the 
field in 1858-59 over the 10,000 of Lake's time, or even 
over the 45,000 that were amply sufficient to hold the 
Mutiny in check tiU September 1857, can only hâve been 
made necessary by some radical pecuUarity, either of con- 
ception or in detailed exécution, in the strategy or the 
tactics of 1858-9. 

What this pecuUarity was, in the writer's humble 
opinion, will be shown farther on. Whether this opinion 
is or is not borne out by the brief review of our military 
history of India on which we are proceeding, is for 
the reader and the public, who are pecuniarily interested 
in our future Indian mihtary policy, to décide for 
themselves. 

Assuming,then,that the 350,000 troops and nearly 1,000 
guns of the Mahratta Powers of 1803-6 were not more 
formidable than the 250,000 armed men — some 100,000 
of them trained soldiers — that we found opposed to us in 

1857-9, WHAT WAS IT THAT CAUSED NEARLY FIVE TIMES 
THE NUMBER OF BrITISH AND NaTIVE TROOPS THAT WERE 
AVAILABLE IN 1803 TO BE FOUND NECESSARY IN THE CRISIS 
THAT OVERTOOK US FIFTY YEARS LATER ? 

We look in vain for the reasons in any military or 
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political necessity arising out of the numbers or the 
prowess of the foes opposed to us, or the extent of country 
to be reconquered. 

But, perhaps, the follovsdng extract from a récent re- 
markable work on India by the Honourable T. J. Hovell- 
Thurlow,* called ' The Company and the Crown,' may 
help to throw some hght upon the subject ; the more es- 
pecially as the writer's position in India gave him every 
faciHty for being well informed, and that, moreover, 
while his avowed admiration for the famous soldier who 
brought that great struggle to a close, leads him to ad- 
vance the opinion that the demand for those immense 
numbers was fully justified and borne out, if not by the 
circumstances, at least by the complète success with which 
that struggle was finally crowned, he does not hesitate 
to admit, at least by inference, that the responsibiUty for 
the employment of that vast number rests upon Jjord 
Clyde alone, and is divided with no other person. 

The author of * The Company and the Crown ' says : — 
' Lord Clyde, however, from the first, set his face rigidly 
against advance, reserving his whole force for défensive 
opérations until the white troops at his command should 
number seventy thousand soûls. Many hâve since ques- 
tioned the wisdom and necessity for such a resolution ; 
and, ex-post'facto arguments being of spécial ease in appli- 
cation, it has not proved difficult to spread a crude belief 
that Lord Clyde might hâve donc his work with less ; 
and that, even had he failed, though England might hâve 
lost some prestige in the East, she would at least hâve 
been relieved from the necessity of sending half her army 
to a distant sepulchre. 

* Yet thèse criticisms are of httle value, either for pur- 
poses of history, or to enable one to form an approximate 
appréciation of Lord Clyde as a soldier. He came rapidly 
from England, and formed a just décision from the first. 

• Private Secretary to the late Lord Elgin, Viceroj of India. 
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From this décision he never swerved by the width of a 
camers hair. He was obstinate, he had his ovvn way, 
fought his battles on spots selected by himself, and brought 
us through a doubtful crisis in our destiny without a 
moment's hésitation, and with success impossible to con- 
trovert/ 

In the gênerai tendency of the remarks quoted above 
we concur most entirely. With as much readiness as the 
writer do we gladly accord ail military honour to Lord 
Clyde. But from some of the inferences which Mr. 
Thurlow draws from the facts he states, we must, on the 
other hand, differ altogether. 

FuUy granted that Lord Clyde's strategy brought Lidia 
through a grave crisis — scarcely a * doubtful' crisis — 
' with a success impossible to controvert ;' that admission 
touches but half the question at issue. 

Doubtless, any criticism that had for its object to dis- 
parage that distinguished soldier's mihtary character, or 
to depreciate the merit of his last great mihtary achieve- 
ment, would deservedly fall as harmless as it would be 
uncalled for and ungenerous. 

But THE QUESTION IS AN ENTIRELY DISTINCT ONE, AND 
ONE CAPABLE OP BEING DISCUSSED WHOLLY WITHOUT PER- 
SONAL BEARING OR APPLICATION, WHETHER A DIFFERENT 
SYSTEM BOTH OP STRATEGY AND OP TACTICS MORE ADAPTED 
TO OUR PECULIAR ENEMY, WOULD NOT HAVE QIVEN US THE 
SAME RESULTS WITH A SMALLER EXPENDITURE OP TIME, OF 
MEN, AND OP TREASURE? AnD IT IS, MÔREOVER, NOT AN 
IRRELEVANT QUESTION, OR ONE RAISED UNSEASONABLY OR 
WITHOUT DUE URGENCY. FOR NOW — WHEN OUR WHOLE 
MILITARY ORGANISATION IS UNDERGOING REVISION, WITH THE 
OBJECT THAT A SOUND ECONOMY IN ONE DIRECTION MAY 
GIVE US THE OPPORTUNITY FOR GREATER DEVELOPMENT IN 
ANOTHER — IS PRECISELY THE TIME, AND NOT ONLY THE 
PITTING BUT THE ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TIME, FOR CON- 
SIDERING WHETHER OR NOT A SYSTEM CAN BE DEVISED 
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WHICH SHALL, IN CASE OP ANOTHER OUTBREAK IN InDIA, 
GIVE US THE MEANS OF QUELLING IT WITHOUT WITHDRAW- 
ING OUR MAIN MILITARY STRENGTH FROM HOME AND HOME 
NEEDS. 

And this question can only be properly discussed by 
reviewing carefiilly certain well-known incidents of those 
campaigns, and placing broadly side by side what was 
done with what might hâve been done under différent 
management — ^not with any viéw of awarding blâme, be- 
cause, with the (in some respects) defective organisation 
and means then available, greater results were not ob- 
tained, but in order to show how, under certain cir- 
cumstances, whicli may any day occur again in ihe future^ 
a différent organisation would hâve given, and conse- 
quently may yet give us, infinitely greater advantages. 

Looking at the question, then, from this point of view, 
we hâve no hésitation in sapng that neither the past 
mihtary history of India préviens to the Mutiny of 1857-9, 
nor the events of that Mutiny itself, nor the subséquent 
hght thrown upon ail the questions connected with the 
Mutiny by a calmer investigation and more intimate know- 
ledge of facts, warrants the behef that more than 50,000 
British troops are necessary to the mihtary tenure of India ; 

AND THAT IF A SYSTEM CAN BE DEVISED THAT SHALL GIVE A 
PORTION OF THAT 50,000 (SAY SOME 15,000 TO 17,000 OF 
THEM) the POWER OF MOVING OVER THE SURFACE OF InDIA 
AT A UNIFORM RATE OF FROM 30 TO 40 MILES A DAY CON- 
TINUOUSLY, THIS, TOGETHER WITH THE INCREASED POWER 
GIVEN BY BREECHLOADERS, WOULD, IRRESPECTIVE OF RAIL- 
WAYS, MAKE InDIA SAFER WITH 50,000 BrITISH, ON THIS 
SYSTEM, THAN SHE IS AT PRESENT WITH 7eS,000. KaILWAYS 
WILL, MOREOVER, GRADUALLY MULTIPLY THIS POWER AT 
LEAST TWOFOLD. 

And for the proof of this assertion, it is necessary to 
revert to many of the opérations of 1858-9, and to 
examine them closely : not with a view of directing any 
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shatts at the hard-eamed and richly-merited military 
réputation of Lord Clyde — a réputation first gained when, 
as a boy, he fought in the glorious fields of Portugal and 
Spain, and increased through a long séries of years passed, 
with growing famé, in hard service ail the world over, 
till it was crowned with the final laurel won half a 
century later on the plains of Hindostan — but to examine 
those opérations, so to speak, as abstractions ; not as the 
individual act of any person, with the view of attaching 
praise or blâme to that person, but as matters open to 
examination under established mihtary rules, and to be 
condemned or praised according to those rules alone. 

It was one of Napoleon's sayings — which, moreover, he 
acted upon consistentlyin the sélections hemade amongst 
his marshals of men for tasks as varions as their cha- 
racters — that any military opération whatsoever, no 
matter by whom or whence dictated, would, in its dé- 
tails of exécution, take its whole tone and colouring from 
the pecuhar habit of mind of the man exercising suprême 
mihtary power on the spot. 

Whether this is, or is not, borne ont by the wide 
différences between the modes of action employed, and 
the results obtained, in India in 1803-6 and 1858-9 
respectively, remains for the reader and the pubUc to 
judge hereafter. 

The narrative of the reconquest of India in 1857-9, 
then, divides itself into two distinct periods. 

Precisely hke the wars of 1803-6, which we hâve briefly 
sketched, it passed through two separate, strongly marked, 
and easily distinguishable phases : respectively those of — 
Ist, Fight; or stem powerful résistance on the Asiatic 
side, to be overcome by superior prowess on ours. 2nd, 
Flight ; or the stage of évasion on the Indian side, to be 
met by equal speed and greater persévérance in pursuit 
by us. 

In the early half of the first period, from May to 
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September 30, 1857, Lord Clyde had no active share : it 
was carried on, and to a comparatively successfal issue, 
before his arrivaL It was a mère stem, resolute struggle 
for existence between the snrvivors of the 45,000 British 
troops, and about the same number of unmilitary Britons, 
half-castes, and faithfiil native troops on the oné side, 
against not less than 300,000 combatants, of one sort 
and anothér, on the other — some 120,000 of them 
being either highly-trained regular soldiers, or partially- 
trained pohce ; the rest martial races of insurgents, who 
may ahnost be called born soldiers. 

Thèse events admit of no criticism. On the whole, the 
fight of our race for bare hfe was made in a manner that 
redounds as much to the crédit of their hearts and heads 
as of their hands. 

Under ail the terrible disadvantages enimierated at 
page 119, the remains of thèse 45,000 British, aided by 
the masterly statesmanship of Sir John Lawrence in the 
Punj^ab, and by the active help of the army of newly- 
raised but staunch and faithfiil Sikh auxiliaries he sent 
into the field before Delhi, had, on the two great théâtres 
on which it was disputed — ^Delhi and Lucknow, com- 
pletely on the former, partially on the latter — reasserted 
and vindicated the prowess of British arms against ail 
odds before the end of September 1857. 

Towards September 1857, and daily firom that time 
till the end of December, there came pouring on to the 
scène of conflict, first small driblets, then larger numbers, 
finally the whole magnificent strength of the reinforcement 
of nearly 50,000 British troops, which England despatched 
in that emergency to restore her supremacy in the 
East. 

With the very earliest of them came Lord Clyde. By the 
end of September 1857 Delhi had fallen, and the so-called 
first rehef of Lucknow had taken place. Boih^ be it re- 
marked, without the aid of a single soldier from England, 
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except the dOth Light Infantry^ and one wing of the bth 
Fusiliers \ and thèse, diverted from the expédition to 
China, can only be looked upon as restoring the garrison 
of India to its ante-Crimean strength of 45,000 men, 
the strength it had before it despatched the lOth Hussars 
and 12th Lancers to the Crimea in 1855. 

This is no place to discuss whether, under a différent 
management, the so-called reUef of Lucknow, under Sir 
James Outram and General Havelock, might not hâve 
been a real rehef, and hâve succeeded in bringing away 
the garrison. That was always the object General Have- 
lock had in view between July and September 1857. 
The writer thought then, and has always thought since, 
that it might then hâve been accomplished. Whether 
that was possible or not, the question does not affect the 
points under examination hère, and is only glanced at 
to explain the otherwise unintelligible term, ' so-called ' 
relief of Lucknow. 

Lord Clyde found the work of the first period, the 
beating down résistance^ but half accomplished. 

When at last, under the able measures executed under 
his orders and personal command, Lucknow had really 
been relieved, and by December- 6, 1857, the helpless 
people that formed the mass of its inmates placed in safety 
at AUahabad, and Cawnpore rescued from the Gwalior 
Contingent ; Lucknow still remained to be captured, Oude 
and Eohilcund to be cleared from armed rébellion. 

The re-estabhshment of British power throughout Cen- 
tral India was, meanwhile, in good hands. Sir Hugh^Rose 
had that task in charge, though with but an inadéquate 
force for its exécution. On his brilhant and masterly 
opérations we do not propose to touch, confining our- 
selves to a review of the labour that lay before the 
army under Lord Clyde's immédiate command. 

But on the latter part of this first period — on the opéra- 
tions which followed the capture of Lucknow, undertaken 
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for the rcconquest of Oude, and subsequently of Eohilcund 
— our spécial inquiry, as to the relative value of speed and 
numbers in Indian war, bears with particnlar significance. 

The siège and capture of Lucknow, in March 1858, 
demand no spécial observation. Skilfally planned and 
ably executed, they were nevertheless of the ordinary 
nature of ail beating down of force by force ; if not of 
superior numbers, yet of such infinitely higher quality 
that numbers form but a small component élément in the 
calculation. 

It may not be.out of place, however, to remark that, 
even the capture of the Palace of the Kaisurbagh, which 
led to the final abandonment of Lucknow, was not, as is 
now admitted by ail accounts of the siège, efiected in the 
exact exécution of Lord Clyde's slower plan of steadfast 
advance by sap and successive lodgment. 

The sudden advance that carried it on March 14 — 
days, if not weeks, before it would otherwise hâve fallen 
into our hands — ^was due entirely to the accidentai dis- 
covery, on the part of some troops of the Fourth or 
General Franks' division (notably by Brasyer and his 
Sikhs), that the enemy were so completely ' on the run ' 
after the assault of the small Imambara, that a sharp 
pursuit might, as it did, enter the Kaisurbagh simul- 
taneously with them. 

FrOM THE SIEGE OF LuCKNOW THE REBELS ESCAPED, 
IN THE END OF MARCH 1858, ALMOST UNTOUCHED, DESPITE 
THE LARGE AND EFFICIENT CaVALRT WE HAD IN THE FIELD. 

If five thousand of them were killed in the siège and in 
the subséquent so-called ' pursuits,' it is the very outside 
that any calm observer présent at thèse scènes will 
attempt to put their loss at. 

If, moreover, that city and its suburbs contained, as 
was said at the time, one hundred thousand armed men 
when we approached it on March 2, 1858, fully eightt 

THOUSAND (that IS, ALLOWING FIVE THOUSAND FOR KILLED 
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AND PIFTEEN THOUSAND POE WOUKDED — AND TWO-THIEDS OF 
ÊACH WOULD BE MUCH NEAKEB THE MAEK) MUST HAVE 
ESCAPED WHOLLY UNHUET BEFOKE MaECH 25, TO CABEY 
REBELLION ELSEWHEBE. 

And HERE OUR INQUIRY AS TO WHETHEB A SYSTEM 
THAT SHOULD GIVE OUR CaVALRY THE DESTRUCTIVE POWER 
OP ORDINARY INPANTRY PIRE, COMBINED WITH THEIR OWN 
SPEED OP MOVEMENT FOR TACTICAL MANŒUVRE OR PUR- 
SUIT, WOULD NOT HAVE GIVEN US GREATER RESULTS, IS SPE- 

CLA.LLY APPROPRIATE. Nobody desires less than the writer 
to blâme those concerned in thèse pursuits for not having 
accomplished more with the defective organisation they 
had at hand. What is desired is to show how, under 

SIMILAR CIRCUMSTANCES, WHICH MAY OCCUR ANY DAY, AN 
IMPROVED ORGANISATION WOULD GIVE US IMMENSELY IN- 

CREASED RESULTS IN THE FUTURE. Thus alone can we 
benefit by the lessons of past failures. 

From March 19 to 23, the mass of the rebels — 
at least 80,000 strong of ail sorts — ^poured out of 
Lucknow westward and north-westward ; and effected 
this retreat with almost perfect impunity. True, on 
March 19, there was an attempt made by the cavalry 
under Brigadier ^Campbell, together with two régiments 
of infantry and some artillery, to intercept the escape of 
large masses issuing from the west and south-west of the 
city. But this ended, for obvious reasons, in almost 
entire failure. If two hundred rebels were killed it was 
the utmost that was done. The rest escaped unhurt. 

The excuse for this wholesale escape of the rebels, which 
had held good when, in July 1857, Havelock started on 
his weary sun-stricken march from Allahabad, now no 
longer existed. 

His force then consisted of some 1,300 infantry, eight 
guns, drawn by wretched teams of buUocks, but only 
eighteen British horsemen. His utmost efforts in seizing 
every available horse afterwards, to mount fresh men 
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taken from his infantry, never succeeded in raising this 

little band to more than seventy sabres. 

Hence, the inévitable escape of the Sepoys opposed to 
I him in^he fights where his infantry had no alternative but 

j to march steadily up to the muzzles of the rebel guns, 

• placed in positions generally flanked by inundations, only 

[ to find themselves robbed, by the successful évasion of 

' their slippery foe at the last moment, of any fruit com- 

mensuraîte with their labours and their losses by death 

and wounds. 
' But in March 1858 there was an abundance of 

EXCELLENT BrITISH CAVALRY IN THE FIELD. In the Pre- 

sidencies of Bombay and Madras the 8th and 14th Hussars, 

the 12th and 17th Lancers, and, later in the day, the Ist 

; and 3rd Dragoon Guards, ably represented that arm. 

l Not to speak of the 6th Carabineers detached elsewhere, 

in the army before Lucknow under Lord Clyde's personal 

command, the 2nd Dragoon Guards, the 7th Hussars, the 

9th Lancers, and the 2nd battalion of the Mihtary Train 

I acting as cavalry — in ail some 1,500 British horse, sup- 

[ plemented by nearly 3,600 most efficient native cavalry — 

t gave him the materials which, under such a tried and 

chosen cavalry leader as Sir Hope Grant,^ awaited but the 

approval and the signal from head-quarters to hâve 

rivalled, if not to hâve surpassed, the achievements of the 

dragoons of Lord Lake's day, in effective and telling 

pursuit. 

A magnificent Horse Artillery, animated by a zeal, 
stimulated by the gênerons émulation between the repré- 
sentatives of three différent services — the Koyal, the 
Bengal, and the Madras Artillery — stood ready to second 
this cavalry in detached movements, that should hâve fol- 
lowed the retreating enemy, hung upQn his traces, and 
embarrassed if not prevented, an early rallying for fiirther 
résistance. 

Moreover, the whole of the infantry régiments recently 
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amved'from England carried Enfield rifles, and a few 
riflemen mounted for speed on the spare waggons of the 
artillery, or, as was done later — ^but with no marked suc- 
cess becausè tried on so small a scale — ^mounted on 
camels, would hâve made a flying force for pursuit, 
secure even in présence of masses of infentry, from being 
composed of aÛ three arms united. 

We hâve seen what Lake would hâve done undef 
similar circumstances, by the narrative (see pages 134, 
140, 143, 147) of what he did do at Futtegurh and 
Afeulgurh, and after Bhurtpore. 

In 1858 sucH puesuit was nbver mooted, oe blse 
IT WAS THOUGHT Too HAZABDOUS. Lord Clyde's early 
expériences in war, and his later commands in more ad- 
vanced âge, savoured more of the irrésistible but slow, 
measured, and pondérons tramp of the splendid infantry, 
in the training and perfecting of which ail his life — ûrst 
as a regimental officer, then as a brigade and division 
commander — ^had been passed. He had come to look 
upon a battalion of British infantry as a sacred entity^ 
whose ipreservation complète without detachments, in- 
tact, anrf, above all^ unhurried in movement^ was^ a con- 
sidération of fer higher importance in his mind than the 
attainîng of any rèsults, however brilhant, by means of 
rapid, undignified, and irregulâr action. 

Thus, ail his strategy made the infantry its centre and 
spring, and the two faster-moving arms but subordinate 
actors, to be guided and regulated by it, and to follow in 
its wake. 

Thus, throiîghout his Indian campaigns of 1858-9, 
we must look for no greater results of speed thaii 
are attainable by infantry rates of movement ; and this, 
moreover, in a climate where the most stout and in- 
defatigable British infantry would find its marching 
limit reached in four successive stages of 25 miles a 
day ; while, on the contrary, the slippery antagonists 

M 
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agâinst whom ît was arrayed in 1858 — ^the revolted Sepoys 
and thçir allies — ^were capable of doing easily 3(3 to 35 
miles a day for any number of days together. 

Unencumbered with baggage, Kghtly and serviceably 
clothed for war, carrying nothing but his arms and am- 
munition, not suffering from the climate, relying on the 
whole country for supplying his commissariat, the Sepoy 
was able to laugh at ouj* infantry, whose many wants 
reversed ail thèse conditions of independence. He could 
easily give.them a margin of ten miles a day in a pursuit, 
and yet keep comfortably ahead. 

But, on the other hand, it would not be fair to suppress 
that thôre appeared to be considérable ground for any 
reluctance that may hâve existed.in the mind of the 
Commander-in-Chief to launch our British cavalry and 
horse-artillery alone in pursuit, at a distance from, and 
unsupported by, infantry. 

The very inconsiderable destroying power our cavalry 
as individuals possess, under their présent organisation, 
in a great measure justified this reluctance. 

Every where and invariably the Sepoy felt at his ease, 
directly he had outmarched the Enfield-carrying British 
infantry. 

He then proceeded to lead the cavalry and horse- 
artillery pursuing him a chase, whose direction de- 
signedly preiïsed over and through every description of 
broken ground and jiingle cover. No skirmishers in the 
world could know better how to tum thèse obstacles to the 
best advantage than thèse miscreants, rendered for the 
time a steady infantry by the knowledge that they fought 
with the halter round their necks, and that tliere lay 
before them but the alternative of death by sword or by 
gibbet, unless they succeeded by a steady aim, and the 
appearance of a cool front, born only of the deadly 
despair in their coward hearts, in beating off their pur- 
suers by shooting down the most persistent. 
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In thèse èases, eîther the lèading officers, or the most 
skilful and forward horsemen and swordsmen amongst 
the men, fell victimsto theirown vaJour, misapplied under 
a faulty organisation ; and with their fall^; the combined 
efibrt of the rest — as far as r^arded successfiil pursuit — 
was paralysed and œased. 

Whether this assumed but effectuai steadiness of the 
Sepoys arose fix)m the contempt for cavahy with which 
many years of service under British colours and drill in 
British ranks had taught to the renegade soldiers of the 
BengaJ Army, or whether it was only caused by the' 
despairing courage that will make even a cat fight to the 
last when hemmed into a corner, the resuit was, that our 
cavalry never, at least in the writer's expérience, in spite 
of their ever ready devotedness, made a slaughter at ail 
to be compared in value with the cost of their own 
losses, 

To thèse two causes mainly, then, is to be attributed — 
as far as tactics are concemed — ^the dreary, unnecessary 
length to, which ail the opérations of the Mutiny, after it 
had passed out of the stage of stand-up fighting, drew 
themselves out. 

Pabtlt from a eeluctancb to hazaei) THE Cavalet in 

SUCH PUESUITS AS IN LaKB's TIME, AND UNDEE THE SPECIAL 
ORGANISATION HE DEVISED, COMPENSATED FOR HIS MISTAKES, 
AND BOUGHT BACK ALL HIS LOST ADVANTAGES ; PABTLY FROM 
THE ALMOST TOTAL WANT OF DESTROTING POWER IN OUR 

Cavalry under its présent training, almost all our 
pursuits came to nothing.* 

* Two brilliant instances of great success gaîned by Cavaliy and Horee 
ArtiUery alone — in both cases under leaders who knew the characteristics 
of their pecufiar enemy well, and had the tact and the haidihood to profit 
by tbe knowledge, — should not be passed without notice hère. 

On Becember 9, 1858^ after the battle at Cawnpore^ Sir Hope Grant was 
detached with the 9th Lancers, some nalive cayaby^ and the Horse Artillery, 
to pursue the flying rebels to Sheorajpore Ghât, 25 miles distant He came 
upon them in the very act of crossing the Ganges into Oude; attacked them, 
and after inflicting severe losS; captured the whole of their guns, fifteen in: 

M 2 
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The Sepoys soori saw this, and began to count upon 
our inability to hurt them as an élément of power for 
themselves; which they learnt always to turn to their 
advantage in the one object they had in view — that of 
prolonging, by every possible means, their reign of 
plunder and hcense. 

Our Infantry, op course, could not catch them ; our 

CaVALRY MIGHT NOT, or could NOT, AT ALL EVENTS CER- 
TAINLY DID NOT, SERIOUSLY HURT THEM IN PURSUIT. 

So THE WEARY GAME DRAGGED ON FROM MONTH TO MONTH, 
WITHOUT DECISIVE RESULT. 

As with the opérations îmmediately succeeding the 
évacuation of Lucknow by the rebels, so also the subsé- 
quent campaign in Kohilcund, in May and June 1858, 
cannot be looked at, when it is examined as the appli- 
cation of a means to an end, as anything but an elaborate 
failure. Failure, not in the sensé that the object in 

iiuml)er. His own troops êuffereâ not a dngk camalti/, and had only one 
horse killed. His infantiy arrived only in time to witness without sharing 
in his complète success. 

On June 21, 1868, Sir Robert Napier, now Commander-în-Chîef at 
Bombay, illustrated in the hîgheât degree what can be done by judicioiis 
boldness and dash against an Indian enemy. With the 14th Light Dragoons, 
some native troopers, and Lightfoot's battery of Bombay Artillery, be pnrsued 
thQ remains of the 'Army of the Peshwa,' which Sir Hugh Rose had 
signally defeated at Gwalior the day before. Marching ail night and great 
part of next day, his handf ul of men^ not 600 in ail, came up with ftiU 6,000 
Sepoys, with thirty guns, at Jowra Alipore. The odds were heavy enough 
to hâve justified every caution. 

But Sir Robert Napier had read the lessons of our Indian milîtary history 
f^rîght. He chose at once the boldest and the safest course. First bring^g 
his six guns to bear ùnder favour of rising ground, he then charged down 
into the thîckest of the enemy, before they had recovered the efièct of that 
sudden surprise. The complète dispersion of the rebels, and the x^pture of 
twenty-five guns, with a very slight loss on the British side, rewaided the 
Sound discrétion and the weU-timed boldness of this most effective blow. 

Thèse happy strokes, shining out ail the more briUiantly for the sur- 
rounding gloom of long-drawn indecisive opérations, show plainly that the 
8|ime great results that Lord Lake obtained in 1803-6 were weU within 
our reach in 1868-9, if superîor authority, that gave the tone to the whole 
campaign, had sanctioned and countenaneed the employment of the zieoessaiy 
means. 
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view was not, somehow or other, and by indirect and 
tardy means, eventually accomplished — this no one ¥011 
deny : but fiiilure in the sensé in which ail undertakings 
are judged, by the standard of this commercial and 
money-loving world ; in the sensé of a lavish waste of 
power, of reqniring ikree men ta do the work of two^ and 
then getting it donc but slowly and incompletely by the 
three, at of course immensely increased cost 

Let any one read Mr. Bussell's graphie accotmt of thèse 
opérations in Eohilcund contained in his * Diary in India,' 
and go into the détails of the time required, the immense 
means in men and guns applied, and the small resuit 
gained in the slaughter, disabling, or enforced surrender 
of any portion of the enemy, and say then, whether this 
was, or was not, practically a feilure. 

At the battle of Bareilly, on May 6, 1858 — ^the crown- 
ing action of the Eohilcund campaign — the city, indeed, 
feU into our hands, as it probably would hâve done, being 
almost whoUy unfortified, if five thousand, instead of 
some twenty thousand, British troops had approached it. 

But what of the rebels themsblvbs ? 

Though placed, as it were, between two forces — ^for 
General Jones had been drawing near them from the 
north-west, and Lord Clyde fîrom the south-east, for 
several days, — ^they escaped* almost unscratched. 

Hère, as at Lucknow, the same unsatisfactory resuit 
was due to the same causes : our slowness of movement, 
and our inability to see that the living masses of rebels — 
not dties, however important — ^were the objects to be 
struck at, if we would produce décisive effects. 

We hâve already touched on Lord Clyde's prédilection 
for infantry rates of movement. His early expériences 
had been in combat against the fierce and impetuous 
warriors of France. Later he had seen the stem fighting 
of the Eussians in the Crimea. Even his purely Indian 
expériences— those of the stiff battles of the second Sikh 
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War, and against the sturdy and fanatîcal hill-tribes of the 
Peahawur and Eusofeye valleys — ^had been against foemen 
of a totally différent fighting calibre to the recréant Sepoys 
now opposed to him. Naturally, but most unfortunately for 
the cost to England of the war, the traditions of his early 
days clung to him, and hampered his movements, at a 
time when speed was worth everything else.. The sol- 
diers of a wider Indian expérience, who might hâve told 
him that thèse slow movements were a mistake against 
such a foe, were no longer there to advise. Nicholson, 
Neill, Havelock — ^who had each shown his correct appré- 
ciation of their pecnhar enemy, alike by rapid dash on 
fitting occasion, as by the most wary caution on others, 
each quahty in its appropriate time and place — ^had passed 
away. Outram was absent, called to other fields of 
labour in the Council Chamber of Calcutta. There re- 
mained around Lord Clyde, only either Indian oflScers of 
too junior a standing to hâve weight on such a question, 
or older soldiers of Crimean and European fields, whose 
expérience tallied with his own. 

Consequently, his whole movements took their tone en- 
tirely from the natural wary bent of his mind, and from 
hia expérience of European war, hère whoUy misapplied. 
Therefore he approached positions held by 20,000 or 
30,000 Sepoys and rabble with the same ceremony as if 
they were about to be stemly defended by serried columns 
of Prench or Bussians. 

The natural conséquence was, that no décisive résulta 
^orthy of the name foUowed the enduring and praise- 
worthy labours and exertions of the troops; while, on 
the other hand, the protracted exposure to climate and 
the hardship they underwent were as great as, if net 
greater than, in the most successful and décisive Indian 
campaigns- 

And thus it happened that — partly from the wholly 
çxceptional nature of the warfare he was now for the first 
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time waging, partly from the tactical ineffidency of our 
organisation for opérations requiring in the highest de- 
gree speed of movement, — ^the splendid weapon thatLord 
Clyde wielded was innocuous in Lis hands to thèse 
slippery enemies ; and his very merits and high military 
virtues of caution and circumspection, which had so often. 
Garried the stem Peninsnlar vétéran victorious over more 
worthy foes, were hère, by force of adverse circumstances, 
strangely tumed to faults, and acted to our disadvantage. 

EVEBTWHEBB THE REBELS ESGAPED AKTTHING LIEE 

PUNiSHMENT, BY THEiR SUPEBIOB SPEED. They were ap- 
proached with as many précautions and observances as if 
they intended to fight to the last, whereas they never 
had the remotest idea of doing anything of the sort. 
They never proposed to themselves anything but to make 
for a short time a mère nominal stand; firing their 
rickety guns as long as they could do so with impunity, 
and then leaving the artillery, which they prized only as 
the means of making a show, and bolting, to renew their 
real and much more profitable game of plunder, else- 
where at a safe distance. 

This was the case even hefore the native résistance had 
passed out of the stage of ' fight ' into that of * flight/ ' 
which it may be said to hâve thoroughly done by the end 
of Junel858. 

After that the war was, simply and wholly, a scène of 
successfiil évasion on one side — systematic, acknowledged 
évasion, for the purpose of prolonging the reign of license 
and plunder elsewhere — and of inefiectual, almost ludi- 
crously helpless, attempts at pursuit on the other. 

And this pursuit was ineffectuai and helpless, simply 
and solely because this plain characteristic of the native 
mode of warfare was never distinctly recognised on our 
side. 

OUB MAGNIPICENT POBCB WAS CAPABLE OP CBUSHING ANT- 
TPINCI IT COULD OVEBTAKE NOTHING. It HAD, AS IT WEBE, 
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POWER TO GRAPPLE WITH AND OVERTfiROW AN ÉLÉPHANT — 
A LAME TORTOISB MIGHT EVADE IT IN FLIGHT, And this 

arose mainly from the înability or unwillingness, in the 
mind cliarged with the strategy of that campaîgn, to see 
that the measures that might, and probably would, hâve 
produœd immédiate décisive results on an European 
théâtre of war, were wholly misapplied and ineffectuai 
hère. 

Thus, while we laboriously planned great and crushing 
blows Bgeimst places and strategical points j the hving and 
moving centres of rébellion, the armed masses of Sepoys — 
to whom one place was as good as another, as long as 
they could plmider, ravage, and escape unhurt — ^laughed 
at the wholly self-imposed fetters in which onr splendid 
forces appeared to be bound. 

Half a century before, Lake's keener insight had caught 
^t once the principle involved — ^had clutched it fest, and 
by ready and able adaptation of means to an end, carried 
his great euterprise to a swift termination. 
• The strategy of 1858-9 followed the school rules cou- 
scientiously, perhaps somewhat too minutely ; but the sub- 
stance aimed at — ^the speedy disçomfiture of our enemies 
— ^ontinually evaded its grasp, amidst the blinding maze 
of détails of wholly novel conditions of war. In this one 
respect, of readiness to catch the obvions principle of his 
foe's mode of war, and to make a modification to meet it, 
by giving some part of our force greater mobility, pro- 
bably many men would hâve been better suited to the 
peculiar crisis than the famous soldier then commanding, 
whom half a century of service had made rigid in adhé- 
rence to the established précédents of his day, and stead- 
fast in avoiding any risk that might dim, however little, 
the lustre of his well-eamed renown. 

A younger man, or one who had réputation ]^et to 
gain, might hâve made some sacrifice of certain safety, in 
order tx) obtain a greater resuit. And ail Indian military 
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hîstory bears out the assumption, that in proportion to 
the ability and readinesss with which the risk was en- 
countered, so would ail risk hâve disappeared and been 
neutralised. 

But no European emergency pressed us; he had 
80,000 British at his sole disposai, whose weight must 
eventually tell ; and Lord Qyde persevered with the old 
methods, in spite of the weary months through which the 
results were withheld. 

And as this course undoubtedly brought us complète 
uldmate success, criticism would rightly be hushed for 
ever, but pob thb fact, of dailt incrbasing signifi- 

GAKCE IN THESE DATS OF GIGANTIG ABMAlf ENTS, THAT THIS 
HIUTAHT POUCY HAS BNTAILED ON US THE APPARENT NE- 
CESSITY OFKEEPING 70,000 BrITISH SOLDIERS PERMANBNTLY 
IN InDIA ever SINCE, WHICH WILL SOME DAY, VERY SHORTLY 
— IF rP HAS NOT ALREADY — ^BECOME AN IMPOSSIBILITY FOR US. 

Meanwhile rébellion lasted on, if it did not flourish. 

It might hâve continued till now, had not the accom- 
plishment of two of the main objects, by the recapture of 
Lucknow and the évacuation of Bareilly, the capital of 
Eohilcund, permitted the task of crushing out résistance 
in détail, to be entrusted to the many subordinate com- 
manders, whose more vigorous, if not equally scientific 
and dignified, mode of dealing with the varions scattered 
bands of rebels, was no longer closely hampered by the 
over-caution which was the rule at head-quarters. When 
officers were left to the dictâtes of their own energy and 
ready resource, matters at once took a more practical tum. 

But be it remarked that, with the escape of the great 
mass of rebels — ^probably in each case nearly 80,000 
strong — ^first from Lucknow, then from the Eohilcund 
campaign, the opportunity for striking great and décisive 
blows aho to a great extent departedfrom us. 

Henceforth they no more congregated in thèse 
great masses, but spread ail over the country. And this 
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dissémination produced a necessarily amilar scattering on 
our part, which, by vastly increasing the area for action, 
naturally greatly diminished onr power. 

The golden opportunity, which we had twice over- 
looked or neglected, of striking heavily at them while 
they held together in great bodies— once allowed to élude 
our grasp — ^never returned. 

By August 1858 the nature of the struggle, on the 
native side, had passed, wholly and unmistakably, into 
the 'flight' and évasion phase. Long ago the hopelessness 
of the strife, for any end of eventual dominion on their 
part, had made itself perfectly plain to the nainds of the 
leaders of the rébellion. They continued to use every 
possible means — ^by the most palpable and barefaced 
falsehoods, by the most profuse promises, when no 
other method would avail them, then by parting with 
a portion of their cherished personal treasure — ^to per- 
suade their followers that the game still was in their 
hands ; that they might stiU hope for ultimate success. 

But this delusion was one not easy to maintain. The 
ignominious way in which they were kicked from piQar 
to post, whenever they met any moderately weU-handled 
body of our troops, however inferior in numbers, was an 
argument intelligible to the meanest capacity. 

And latterly, side by side with our tardy military 
measures, there moved, under Lord Canning's generous 
and well-judged ' demency policy,' an offer of wholesale 
amnesty, from which none but those rebels dyed in the 
guilt of actual murder were excepted. And after this 
measure of conciliation had been made still more accept- 
able, and deprived of any remuant of sting, by the 
• concessions made to Outram's eamest pleading for a re- 
consideration of the sweeping confiscation at first pro- 
nounced agamst the great Oude talookdars, it is not 
wonderfiil that, rapidly and surely, ail but those few rebels 
too deeply compromised to hope for pardon, felL off from 
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the cause — first in daily hundreds, then in thousands — 
and hastened, each in his position, to make terms with the 
dominant foreigners. 

ThUS, 1T IS no EXAGGERATION to SAY THAT THE MUTINY 
DUED OUT ; IT WAS NEVBR, IN THE STRICT MILITARY SENSE 
OF THE WORDS, CRUSHMD OUT BY THE FORCE, CERTAINLY 
NOT BY THE RAPIDITY OF MOVEMBNT, OF OUR ARMS. 

The flame of rébellion, raised almost entirely from one 
limited supply of fuel, the mutinons Bengal Army, lan- 
guished as that supply slackened, and died ont when it no 
longer existed to feed the fire. 

The Mutiny was almost purely a nnlitary revolt, caused 
by the sudden sensé of uncontrolled power that our cre- 
dulity and infatuation had put into the hands of the Ben- 
gal Sepoys ; fed mainly by the hope of plunder raised in 
the minds of the lawless classes, and only incidentaUy 
and indirectly fanned by any participation of other sec- 
tions of the people politicaUy disaffected to our rule. 

Of the one hundred thousand Sepoys that went into 
rébellion against us, in May and June 1857, probably not 
more than forty thousand, first and last, weré killed or 
wounded in action by us. But many died frqm disease, 
himger, alid want of proper médical treatment when 
wounded ; and, in some districts, in the brawls and petty 
fights that sprang up between the inhabitants and thein- 
selves on account of their ill-gotten riches. 

Hundreds, nay thousands, of Sepoys, who belonged to 
régiments that had been disarmed, and had been sent on 
furlough to their homes in May and June 1857, had taken 
the précaution, before leaving their military stations, to 
provide themselves with certificates of that fact, stating 
that they had 'taken np part in the Mutiny.' Thèse 
almost imiversally took up arms on reaching their own 
districts, and did their worst against us as long as the 
game looked favourable. 

Many scores of thèse ' leave certificates ' were found o» 
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Sepoys killed in action ail over India. But, as soon as 
the tide had tumed in our favour, thèse men were the 
first to march, demurely, gravely, and respectfully, up to 
the nearest magistrate, and claim the amnesty under thèse 
certificates, or even to seek enlistment in the new native 
levîes we were then raising. 

ThUS THE OLIVE-BRANCH WHICH OU» GOVERNMBNT HELD 
OUT IN ITS LEFT HAND DID MORE TOWARDS THE SUPPRES- 
SION OP THE REVOLT THAN THE, IN ONE SENSE, ILL-DIRECTED 
SWORD THAT WAS GRASPED IN ITS RIGHT. 

That it should hâve been so cannot but be acceptable 
to ail men who would désire to see the wounds of such a 
strife healed rather by conciUation than by force. 

But the philanthropie view of the question is entirely 
distinct from the military one, with which alone, for the 
présent, thèse pages hâve to deal. 

And it is questionable whether, even from the philan- 
thropie side of the matter, a military policy that should 
hâve proved itself swift as well as sure to punish and to 
queU disturbance, would not hâve been the soundest, 
widest, and most lasting humanity to the greater number 
in the eni 



Two more notable instances shall now be ^ven, 
drawn from the events of the Mutiny, where our tactical 
organisation, as it then was, and as it is still, showed itself 
utterly ineffectuai to cope profitably, that is economically^ 
with the peculiar conditions of Indian fighting, either in 
insurrection or in war. We will then close this part of 
our subject. 

The one case was on May 10, 1857, at the moment 
when the first stunning, bhnding shock of miUtary revolt 
burst upon our unsuspecting heads, 

The other occurred on the last day of December 1858, 
when, one would hâve supposed, the daily shortcominga 
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of pur tactîcal System for pursuit, displayed during nine- 
teen months of continuons fîghting, might hâve awakened 
sufBcient enquiry into the only tob palpable causes, to 
hâve suggested a remedy to some of the wise, experienced, 
and capable heads conducting the war. 

Fkst, then, let us look at the military station of Meerut^ 
in the North-west Provinces, garrisoned by no less a force 
of white troops than one régiment of dragoons, one bat- 
talion of most efficient infantry (60th Kifles), and two 
troops of British horse-artillery : a force compact and 
complète in itself ; capable, if it only had been moveable^ 
of crushing utterly any given number of Sepoys in fair 
fight. . Quartered with this British force were the llth 
and 20th Kegiments of Native Infantry, and the 3rd 
(Native) Light Cavalry. 

On the aftemoon of Sunday, May 10, thèse Sepoys — 
not more than 2,200 in ail, and, be it remarked, possess- 
îng no artillery — ^broke into open revolt, bumt the greater 
part of the station, murdered every straggling European 
about the place, including many women and children — 
aJl this with next to no opposition frbm a British force 
strong enough to hâve destroyed every man of them, if 
their numbers had been thrice-told — and, having got 
their fiU of plunder, proceeded at nightfeU to march off, 
deliberately, to take possession of Delhi. 

The impérial city, forty miles off, the centre of the 
hopes of ail the disaffected throughout India, was gar- 
risoned only by three native battalions, only too ready to 
stretch out their anns to welcome the victorious (at least 
entirely successful) mutineers. We are not bound to pro- 
nounce any judgment on the weakness that permitted 
this prize — destined to be the nucleus of successful résist- 
ance through so many months of weary struggle — to fall 
without a stroke into rebel hands. 

Whose fault soever this sad mistake may hâve been, 

IT WAS, MOBBOVBB, ONLY THE NATURAL CONSEQUENCE OP THE 
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COMPLETE TÀCTICAL INEFriciENCY OP OUB TROOPS, FORANT 
ACTION REQUIRING RAPIDITY AND DESTROYING POWER COM- 
BINED. The INFANTRT MIGHT HAVE PURSUED, BUT WHAT | 

CHANCE WOULD THEY HAVE HAD OF OVERTAKING, IN THAT CLI- | 

MATE AND SEASON, MEN WHO COULD EASILT DO 40 MILES ' 

BETWEEN DARK AND DAYLIGHT ? The cavaliy might, if ! 
pushed on alone, or together with the horse-artillery, 
hâve easily overtaken the Sepoys on foot ; the guns might, 
by repeated rounds of grape and canister, hâve inflicted 
some loss : but the after-experience of the whole cam- 
paigns of the Mutiny shows that they would hâve been 
utterly unable to prevent the mass of the rebels from 
getting well away, and reaching Delhi before them. 

Supposîng — ^which is most unhkely, though a river 
halfway, crossed by a narrow bridge, afforded considér- 
able facility for doing so — ^they had succeeded in bringîng 
that portion of the two Sepoy battalions that held to- 
gether to bay, and had even turned them off their line of 
march ; the 3rd Light Cavalry would, at ail events, hâve 
ridden off intact, and got safe into Delhi — ^as would pro- 
bably, a few hours later, most of the infantry also, whose 
game would hâve been to break up into small bodies, so 
as to baffle pursuit. 

But two squadrons, even two troops, say a hundred 

AND FIPTY MoUNTED EiPLEMEN, would HAVE SAVED DeLHI 

TO Britain that night. Neïther the cavalry nor the î 

INFANTRY OF THE SePOYS COULD HAVE PREVENTED SUCH 
TROOPS FROM FORCING THEIR WAY THROUGH AND BEFORE 
THEM, INTO THE GATES OF THAT FORTRESS, AND EITHER 
TURNING OUT THE NATIVE GARRISON, TAKEN UNAWARES, OR 
HOLDING THE PALACE BY THEIR RIFLE-FIRE TILL THE 60tH 
KiFLES FROM MeERUT COULD HAVE REINFORCED THEM NEXT 
MORNING. 

Of course there can be no blâme attached to those 
présent for not making use of a power which did not 
then exista though a modification of it might haive been 
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devised on the spot ; ♦ but this illustration is used to show 
how, under certain well-known circumstances of 6ur In- 
dian warfare, which circumstances may be repeated any 
day hereafter^ the new power we advocate hère would 
hâve changed the whole aspect of afiairs to our advantage. 
Let anyone attempt to calculate what millions of 
money and thousands of Uves the présence of a couple of 
hundred Mounted Biflemen at Meerut that night would 
hâve saved 1 Mark, moreover, that the Mutiny of Vellore, 
in July 1806 — just after Lake's time, when his lessons 
and precepts were récent in men's minds — ^was crushed 
out in this very way. Colonel Gillespie, with one squadron 
of the 19th Dragoons and its ' galloper^ gun^ rode to the 
spot at speed on the first alarm, burst in the gâte ; and his 
présence, with the fire of the remuant of the British 
garrison left alive — ^but disheartened and without a leader 
till then — saved the place, and nipped in the bud what 
would hâve been a widespread revolt. Speed to overcome 

TIME OTHERWISE AND SPACB — PIRE TO DESTROY : THE WANT 
OP THIS COMBINATION IS AS URGENTLY PELT IN InDIA AT 
THIS TIME AS THEN. 

ESCAPE OP THE NaNA. 

The second instance we shall quote, out of a score 
that we might bring forward^ — were it not that the object 
of doing so is liable to be misunderstood — occurred at 
the Eaptee river on December 31, 1858, in, the fight in 
which the portion of the Grand Army then under Lord 
Clyde's Personal command, drove the Nana over the 
frontier of Oude into Nepalese territory. 

On the evening of December 30, the head-quarters of 

* Itis saidtliat a captaîn of the Sixtli Carabineers yolunteered — if aUowed 
to take bis own squadron^ a troop of horse-artillerj^ and a couple of dozen 
of tbe 60tb Rifles carried on the Hmbers and spare waggons of the guns — to 
intercept the mutineers, by getting before them to the bridge above spoken 
of; but that the attempt was cousidered too hazardous; and forbîdden or 
discouraged accordingly. 
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the army — ^that had been èngagéd for a fortnigbt in driving 
the Nana, the Begum (the Queen-mother of Lucknow), 
some minor chiefs, and the 16,000 to 20,000 Sepoys and 
armed rabble still following their fortunes, successively 
from position to position towards the north of Oude, 
while two other forces, on the right and left, kept the 
rebels from breaking through the chain — ^was in camp at 
Nanparah, a town in the Baraitch district, about twenty- 
two miles south of the Eaptee river, which hère forms the 
boundary of NepaL It was known that the Nana and 
his gang were somewhere in the immédiate neighbour- 
hood, though their exact whereabouts was not certain. 
About 4 P.M. on the 30th, some trusty spies came into 
camp with certain intelligence that he was in a village 
about sixteen miles north of us, and about five to seven 
miles south of the Eaptee. 

Hère seemed an opportunity, by a skilfiil, secret, rapîd 
stroke, for capturing this arch-villain and the other prime 
movers in the rébellion ; — for ending our long-protracted 
opérations with eclât, and crowning them with a brilliant 
success, that should raise our military prestige throughout 
India and the whole world. And, assuredly, the object 
possibly attainable was worth a considérable effort. 

Accordingly, a surprise by night was determined on. 
Orders went round the camp, about 6 p.m., for a march at 
8 P.M., the direction being kept a profound secret. 

A little before 8 p.m. therefore, a force, consisting 
of about ten horsed-guns (six of them of a troop of Eoyal 
Ilorse Artillery), the 7th Hussars, the 6th Carabineers, 
about 1,200 excellent native horse (amongst them Hughes* 
splendid régiment of irregulars, the Ist Punjab Cavaliy), 
one wing of the 20th Foot, the 2nd Battalion Eifle 
Brigade, and a native battalion (the Ist Beloochees, 
natives of Scinde), assembled quietly on the ground in 
front of the camp; and, after orders enjoining the strîctest 
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Silence had been given, moved off into the thîck darkness, 
following as a guiding-star a single lantem carried on 
the back of an éléphant in charge of the Quartermaster- 
General's department. In order to enable the British 
infantry to keep up with the cavalry, they were mounted 
on éléphants, five men to each éléphant. But herb came 

THE WEAKNESS OF THE WHOLE PLAN. As THERE WERE 
ONLY ELEPHANTS ENOUGH IN CAMP TO CARRT ONE-HALF THE 
INFANTRY, THESE WERE ORDERED TO RIDE AND MARCH BY 

TURNS ; that is, first one half rode for an hour, then the 
other half. Lord Clyde, suffering severely from the 
effects of a fall that had fractured his collar-bone four 
days before, accompanied the force ; but, from his con- 
dition, the executive command chiefly devolved on the 
Chief of the Staff, Sk William Mansfield. 

But either an oversight, or a breach of orders that 
could not be controUed, early threatened to mar the 
success of the whole plan. Doubtless some orders had 
been given about camp-foUowers. As the whole of the 
baggage was left in camp, the présence of any native not a 
soldier, except the water-carriers and bearers of the litters 
for wounded men, was absolutely unnecessary. The 
' grasscutters ' (native servants who attend ail British 
and native cavaliy in India, to gather forage for the 
horses) might hâve been left behind ; or, at ail events, 
been kept together under a guard of irregular horse, to 
foUow a few hours later. Be this as it may, the force 
had not marched a quarter of an hour before its column 
was inundated on both flanks by crowds of native 
followers, screaming and shouting to their fellows, mak- 
ing a disturbance that might be heard a mile off. The 
British soldiers, according to order, preserved a dead 
silence ; the native followers made night horrible with 
their yells. And this was a march undertaken avowedly 
for a surprise, 
. Contrast with this Lake's method, At page 13i 

N 
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Captain Thom says that ail foUowers were left behind 
with the baggage — ^hence one main cause of his complète 
success. 

The distance to the village where the Nana lay was 
some ,sixteen or eighteen miles. Marching shortly after 
8 P.M., the force, its main bulk mounted^ naturally got 
over about fourteen miles by 3 a.m., in spite of ail delays 
caused by darkness. Aud hère came a hait and hésita- 
tion, that plainly showed one of two things ; either that 
the distance to be gone over had been miscalculated, and 
we had marched too early, or that, just as the prize was 
almost within our fingers, ready and easy to be grasped 
by a bold push of three miles more, the risk of a night- 
attack had suddënly come to be considered too great to 
be attempted. The hazard of a fight in the dark, araongst 
lanes of low mud houses, with perhaps some loss of life, 
was apparently thought sufficient to overweigh ail the 
advantages of pushing straight on. But if the troops 
were not brought out to make a night-surprise, or at ail 
events a sudden dash with the first glimmering of dawn, 
they had better hâve been left to pass the night in their 
beds in camp. 

Whatever may hâve been the cause, the force was 
now ordered to hait and lie down to wait for daylight, 
still keeping a profound silence. Discipline served to 
keep those 4,000 soldiers, white and black, as silent as 
the grave. Wrapped in their greatcoats, they lay on 
the ground, chilled to the bone by the intense cold of an 
Oude December night, yet making no sound above a 
whisper. But not so the irrépressible native camp- 
foUowers. They did not understand lying about, shivering 
in their thin cotton dress, waiting for sunrise. As they 
were under no semblance of control, first the thatch off 
the houses of a small village near at hand was pulled 
down, and lighted in bonfires to warm them ; then, in a 
few minutes, the village itself was in a blaze, and made in 
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that pitch darkness a vast lurid glare, that lighted up the 
horizon, and could be seen for miles. Hère was at once 
an end to ail hope of making a night-surprise ; especially 
against so wary, restless, and double-dyed a villain as the 
Nana, who knew that his Ufe was forfeit a dozen times 
over if he fell into onr hands. Of course, from that 
moment, any expectation of catching onr enemy sleeping 
was dashed to the gromid. 

The Nana's mounted scouts were ail over the country. 
As we afterwards leamt, within a quarter of an hour of 
that bright blaze shooting up (probably about 4 a.m.) 
there was hasty booting and saddling in the village we 
were to surprise^ and the Nana's thirty-five éléphants 
were being hurriedly laden with the jewels and treasure, 
which alone gave him the means of holding together the 
diminished rebel foUowing that still clung to his desperate 
fortunes. 

Another three miles of steady tramp forward would hâve 
accomplished our object. If the British troops were too 
precious to be hazarded in the doubtful tums of a night- 
attack, amidst mud huts and narrow lanes, there were 
some two thousand Sikh and Afghan cavalry and ex- 
cellent Belooch infantry présent, only too eager to be 
entrusted with the task. Or, the cavalry might hâve 
made a wide circuit, passed beyond the village (our 
guides knew every stick and stone in the place), and en- 
circled it at a safe distance till dayhght. Not at ail : that 
way might hâve donc in 1803; it was thought too 
dangerous, and found no favour, in 1858. 

We waited wearily till near 5 a.m. Day began to break 
shortly after. Then slowly and cautiously, with as much 
circumspection as if we might expect every moment to 
be fallen upon by ten times our numbers, the native 
cavalry were pushed out in a long hne as feelers, and the 
force, kept carefiilly in hand, worked gradually forward. 

The contrast was ludicrous in the extrême. First, the 

n2 
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unnecessary haste to get over the fîrst fourteen miles ; 
then the.sudden caution that condemned us to lie for more 
than two hours on the ground, only three mUes short of 
our mark ; the strictly-kept sQence of the troops on the 
one hand, and the frantic yells and blazing bonfires of the 
followers on the other, made a height of absurdity that 
no description can do justice to. Then the crawling for- 
ward, only when dawn brightened into day, in the vain 
hope to catch the most cunning, wily villain alive, — ^who 
had of course been riding as if for bare life for the last 
hour — showed a height of confidence almost pathetic in 
its touching simplicity. 

But, though ail hope of a surprise was past, there was 
still time to do a sharp stroke of work on some of our 
worst enemies. The force before us was, from its very 
nature, composed of ail the most guilty as well as the 
most hardy and enduring of the slippery rebels we had 
been hunting for months. Every stroke delivered, every 
shot sent fairly home into their midst, might rid the 
British Government in India of a more than ordinarily 
dangerous enemy. 

As day broke broadly, there was discemed a longish 
line of rebels of ail arms, with several guns, posted 
amongst detached hovels, and round a central mud vil- 
lage in the plain, ail perfectly prepared for us — probably 
some six or seven thousand in ail. Thèse, as it after- 
wards tumed out, were a sort of rearguard placed to 
delay us, and cover the passage of the Nana and Begum, 
their heavily-laden éléphants and their treasure, across 
the Ba,ptee, now some four miles to the north. 

It is necessary hère to describe the ground in some 
détail. At about two miles behind the rebels now fronts 
ing us there stretched a thick forest, in one long line, un- 
broken as far as the eye could reach to right and left. 

This was supposed to be the edge of the Terai jungle, 
a forest that clothes the foot of the Népal mountains for 
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a mile or two into the plain. But as we knew that the 
Eaptee river was not far off, and as it plainly did not lie 
between us and this jungle (the eye coujd see that at 
once), it naturally foUowed that it must be somewhere 
beyond the wood in our front, and that this wood could 
not therefore be of great depth. Hère defective infor- 
mation appears to hâve existed at head-quarters, to fiimish 
an additional cause of delay, and to help our opponent'a 
escape. Our whole cavalry and artillery were now de 
ployed in one long line, and pressed forward across the 
plain at a sharp trot ; of course soon leaving the infantry 
far behind. The rebels made the merest show of résist- 
ance-— exchanged a few rounds from their guns, which 
they then abandoned ail but two that they carried 
off, — and fell back rapidly to the shelter of the forest, 
Corning sharply up to its edge in pursuit, the British 
cavalry were saluted with a galling fire of musketry and 
one or two cannon-shot, from its leafy depths. Hère they 
were at once at fault, and pulled their horses up short. 

From what has been said before, in the second chapter 
on Cavalry, the reader will not be surprised to hear that 
this was a contingency which oult magnificent dragoons 
were neither prepared for, nor compétent to deal with. 
To skirmish through the wood, and thus open a path for 
them on to the level plain beyond, was, according to our 
theory, the work of infantry ; • and the infantry were fiill 
four miles behind. 

The dragoons sat in their saddles, steadily but help- 

* Our Cavalry Kegulations contain instructions for dragoojjs to ' link their 
horses together* when required to skirmish on foot^ and doubtless the theory 
is that they are as often practised in this as in any other part of their driU. 
But the popular préjudice we hâve alluded to before^ that a dragoon's proper 
place is in the saddle, and his only weapon the sword, overrides thèse salu- 
tary directions^ and rendersthem practically (as in the instance given above) 
a dead letter. Moreoyer the présent dress of ail our mounted soldiers is as 
ill-calculated for hard work on foot through bush-cover; as it would be for 
going'aloft to reef topsails at sea. 
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lessly gazing at the dark forest in their front, from whicli 
came a fire by no means calculated to assist quiet médi- 
tation. 

After some minutes of this hésitation, during which 
several men liad been knocked out of their saddles and 
many horses hit, the cavahy and artillery were faced 
about by order, and retired out of musket-range. It was 

NECESSARY TO WATT FOR THE INFANTRY ! MORE THAN AN 
HOUR WAS THUS LOST, THE REBELS OF COURSE PUSHING FOR 
THE FORDS OF THE KaPTEE ALL THE TIME. Thcn, when 

at last the dust-begrimed, sturdy, cheery Eifle Brigade 
came hurrying up, and dashed eageriy into the wood like 
a pack of hounds into cover, of course driving the rear 
of the rebels before them, the finding a path for the 
cavahy to follow was only the work of a few minutes. 
In breathless haste to retrieve their momentary check, 
and fearful lest the prize should hâve escaped them, the 
whole cavahy brigade immediately dashed along this path 
by sections of threes at a gallop. 

The belt of wood proved to be not half a mile deep. 
Emerging from it there came to view a fine hard open plain, 
intersected by one or two ravines, but mainly capital gallop- 
ing ground, stretching some two miles with a gentle slope 
down to the Eaptee bank. The whole plain was covered 
with detached groups of Sepoys, both horse and foot ; 
the infantry fast making for the river — the cavalry, rely- 
ing on their speed for final escape, making play to delay 
us (' bahadooring,' as Indian phrase calls it), caracoling 
across our front, brandishing sword and lance. On a 
knoU on our left, as we cleared the wood and formed up 
in line, the striking figure of the Chief of the Stafi* at once 
took the eye — every line of his horse and his own.thought- 
fiil profile eut clear out against the sky — ^his arm out- 
stretched as he pointed to his aides the course each 
body of cavalry was to take in pursuit to the fords, for 
which the encmy were hurrying. 
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The Carabîneers diverged to the right, the 7th Hussars 
to the left ; Hughes' Punjab Cavalry took a central course. 
Then foUowed the chase : first a measured canter, then a 
steady gallop, lastly a headlong rush to the river-bank. 

But we were ail too late. One hour earlier, and if we 
had not captured the Nana, as we might quite possibly 
hâve done, we should at least hâve had rare sabriug at 
some of the deepest-dyed villains of the Avhole blood- 
stained Bengal Army. But the delay at the wood had 

ROBBED us of OUR PRÎZB. 

Probably not fîfty men were eut down in crossing the 
plain. Hughes' cavalry found a gun abandoned on the 
very brink of the river, and were so close on the heels 
of the rebel sowars, that his leading troopers exchanged 
blows with them in the stream itself (hère shallow with 
a haxd bottom). 

And now came a dramatic wind-up to our night's 
march, which the writer will never cease to remember. 
As we reaxîhed the bank of the river — not a hundred 
yards across — on the other side rose, hard and dark like 
a granité wall, the dense forest of the Terai, coming right 
dovm to the northem shore of the Eaptee. As the last 
of the rebel mob clambered up the opposite bank before 
us, instantaneously, like the lifting of a drop-scene, with 
a simultaneous flash and roar, five or six guns opened as 
it were in our very faces. Fortunately they fired high : 
the first two rounds of grape flew wildly hurtling over- 
head; before the next we were trotting quietly to the 
rear out of fire. 

The 7th Hussars, following still more closely on the 
heels of that body of the rebels which they pursued, rode 
into the Eaptee with them. Not so fortunate as Hughes' 
men in fînding the stream shallow, the horses of the 
leading squadron were in a moment floundering beyond 
their depth. Their gallant Major (Home) and two hus- 
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sars were drowned, together with several horses. In an 
instant that hitherto compact body of eager resolute 
horsemen was scattered and dispersed ; some regaining 
the bank in haste, some stopping to help ont their com- 
rades who could not swim. 

The pursuit was at an end. There remained nothing 
to do but to collect the abandoned guns, fish what arms 
and accoutrements coidd be recovered out of the water, 
and retum slowly to camp. 

Never was there a more complète failure, as to any 
resuit worthy of being so called. The despatches, of 
course, announced triumphantly that the rebel Nana and 
the Begum, with ail their horde, had been driven ignomi- 
niously across the Eaptee into Népal. Popular camp 
rumour — the ' wish the father to the thought ' — added, 
where they must inevitably perish from starvation. 

The fact of their being driven across the Eaptee was 
indisputable. The inference drawn from it did not seem 
quite so clear to some, who reflected that, after ail, the 
Nana had got safe off with ail his baggage and treasure. 

And, in fact, it took four months, after permission 
had been subsequently obtained from the Nepalese 
Government for our columns to cross their frontier, 
before the rebels that we foUowed that day could be 
brought to action and dispersed. Most of them doubt- 
less got back safe, in small parties, after the amnesty was 
proclaimed, into our own territory, and will never cease 
to relate ail over India their expérience that, if an English 
force is terrible to meet in fîght, it is laughably easy to 
évade. Moreover, to this day, thousands of the natives 
of India believe that the Nana is alive, and that he will 
some day appear again to head résistance against us. 



It would not hâve been worth while to recur to this 
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action, insignificant in itself, had it not been that, probably, 
no event occurred throughout the campaigns of the Mutiny 
that brings ont in more striking relief the feebleness of 
onr présent organisation for successfiilly pursuing (con- 
sequently for deterring) an Asiatic enemy, whose stroxo 
POINT is His SPEED IN PLIGHT. In this aspect the failure 
of December 31, 1858, is fiill of lessons of the gravest 
meaning and importance to the directors of our future 
Indian military organisation. 

WhEN our CaVALRY WERE CHECKED BY THE WOOD, AND 
HAD TO WAIT OVER AN HOUR FOR THE EiFLE BRIGADE, OUR 
LAST CHANCE OF INFLICTING AN EFFECTIVE BLOW THAT DAY 
WAS GONE. MOREOVER, THAT ONE LOST HOUR, AND THE 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY IT ROBBED US OF, HAVE CHANGED FOR 
EVER THE WHOLB NATURE OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER 
WHICH THE GrEAT SePOY MuTINY WAS BROUGHT TO A CLOSE. 
ThIS UNTOWARD ESCAPE DIMMED, for ALL TIME, THE BRIGHT- 
NESS OF THE CHARACTERS IN WHICH THAT CLOSING EPISODE 
OF THE GREAT STRUGGLE MIGHT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN ON THE 

PAGE OF OUR Indian military history. 

Probably no Englishman would hâve been individually 
much the happier if we had succeeded in catching the 
Nana, brought him to trial, and hanged him. But, as a 
xnatter of political and military prestige, the proof that 
we could overtake an enemy as well as beat him at any 
odds in the field, would hâve had a value it is impossible 
to calculate in its effect on the Indian mind. 

WhAT CAUSED us TO LOSE THIS GREAT PRIZE ? SiMPLY 
AND UNMISTAKABLY, THE TOTAL ABSENCE OF THE COMBINED 
POWER OF DESTRUCTIVE PIRE AND OF SPEED IN ONE, IN ANY 
TACTICAL BODY THAT WE POSSESS. ThE DELAY AT THE WOOD 

CAUSED WHOLLY BY THE FACT THAT OUR CaVALRY ARE NOT 

DRESSED, EQUIPPED, OR ARMED FOR EFFECTFV^E SKIRMISHING 
ON POOT — SNATCHED THIS GREAT ADVANTAGE FROM OUR 
GRASP. Of SUCH GREAT IMPORTANCE IN WAR IS THE TACTICAL 
EFFICIENCY AND COMPLETENESS IN ITSELF OF EACH ARMED 
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BODY WE EMPLOY. BUT 100 MOUNTED EiFLEMEN WOULD 
HAVE CHANGED THE WHOLE FATE OF THE DAY. IXSTANTLY 
ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT THE EDGE OF THE WOOD, THEY WOULD 
HAVE DISMOUNTED AND SKIRMISHED THROUGH ; THE WHOLE 
CAVALRY BRIGADE WOULD HAVE FOLLOWED THEM WITHOUT A 

moment's delay; and December 31, 1858, woiûd hâve 
remained for ever marked in the Asiatic mind, as the 
day on which the impossibility of escape from British 
vengeance received its most successful and mémorable 
illustration. 

Contrast this signal failure with Lake's complète success 
at Furruckabad (page 135), imder immensely greater 
difl&culties of distance between him and his object ; com- 
pare the solid advantages he gained, with the total 
absence of results in 1858 ; and then judge dehberately, 

WHETHER THIS QUESTION OF AN INCREASED AND CAREFULLY- 
ORGANISED SYSTEMATIC SPEED FOR OUR InDIAN FoRCES IS 
A MERE TACTICAL ONE, OR, AS WE HAVE PRONOLTîCED IT TO 
BE, ONE ON WHICH SOME OF THE GRAVEST CONSIDERATIONS 
OF OUR EaSTERN PoLICY MATERIALLY DEPEND? 



We imdertook (at page 120) to endeavour to prove, as 
far as such a matter is capable of proof, that 50,000 to 
53,000 men would, under the altered system suggested 
in thèse pages, amply suffice for the military tenure of 
India. 

Such a proposition, of course, only admits of proof by 
inference. But, as far as the past gives us any assurance 
for the future, surely the facts we hâve brought forward 
bear out this assumption. 

To sum up :— In 1803-6, 55,000 troops— only 10,000 
of them British — served for the conquest of India. In 
1817-19, 116,000 men— only 13,200 of them British 
— accomplished the entire and final overthrow of the 
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Mahratta Powers. In both thèse cases the extent of the arca 
fought over was almost identically the same as that we 
had to deal with in 1857-9 (with the exception of the 
Punjab and Scinde, both of which remained undisturbed 
by the Sepoy Mutiny) ; and the forces opposed to us in 
the two previous struggles were of about the same if not 
superior strength to those we met in 1857. 

In 1857, the remnants of 45,000 British — whom sur- 
prise, exposure to climate at the most deadly season, 
and incalculable odds of material circumstance accumu- 
lated against them (such odds as never can be repeated, 
unless we as a nation are smitten with judicial blindness) 
had probably reduced to some 35,000 effectives — ^had 
everywhere succeeded by the end of September in holding 
their own. The tide had fairly tumed in our favour. It 
wanted but a reinforcement of some 10,000, or at most 
15,000, more fresh Britons to hâve re-established our 
supremacy — under the mode of deahng with our eneipy 
till then in vogue — at every point. 

But the experiment of hoi^ few additional troops would 
hâve sufficed for this work was destined never to be tried. 
Unlike the years from 1803 to 1805 — ^when the bulk 
of our strength was wanted to guard our own homes, 
when ail England looked with daily-increasing appréhen- 
sion to the opposite heights of Boulogne, white with the 
tents of the self-styled ' Army of Invasion,' till Nelson 
and Trafalgar delivered us at one stroke from that 
nightmare, — 1857 found us at peace with aU the world, 
and able to dévote our undivided strength to the great 
task of bringing revolted India again under control. In 
the thrill of horror and indignation that went through 
the land, at the first tidings of the bloody deeds of our 
pampered mercenaries, ail other considérations became 
secondary to the one of stamping out rébellion effectively ; 
economy of means never entered into the considération. 

There was no hésitation, no demur at any demànd — 
no time for critical examination. 
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The voice that called for men enough to make tlie 
British troops in India up to 80,000, would equally hâve 
been responded to had it asked for 30,000 more, or evea 
double that number. 

And this was a matter in which, rightly, the nation 
would exercise no thrift. It chose the best man it could 
find to meet the military emergency, and, rightly, it left it 
entirely to him to specify the means he consi.dered neces- 
sary for his task. 

With his arrivai, as we hâve shown, a new System of 
moveraent was inaugurated ; which System, although it 
will always be open to question whether it was the best, 
undoubtedly so acted as to make the whole number of 
troops disposable an absolute necessity. 

And as in less than six months after this new system 
(hitherto unknown in India in dealing with Asiatics, and 
wholly unsuited to the spécial requirements of the case) 
was inaugurated, the native résistance — weakened by the 
loss of their strongholds, by the natural exhaustion of mu- 
nitions of war, which they could not replace,* and of men 
whom no system of reserves replenished — entered upon a 
phase to cope with which this system was totally in- 
adéquate, — the old Pindaree method, the phase of ' rim- 
ning fight,' — each succeeding month through which the 
weary indecisive opérations spun themselves out, seemed 
but a fresh proof of the justness and correctness of the 
demand for that large number. 

Therefore it will be for ever out of the reach of actual 



* Towards the close of 1868 the mutinied Sepoys began to run very short 
of percussion-caps, which, as no native understood the manufacture, they 
could not replace. Many substitutes were tried, but eventually so great 
did this scarcity become, that many good percussion arms had to be turned 
into flint-locks and matchlocks, there being no other means of using theni. 
The same occurred, of course, with their great-gun ammunition, and espe- 
cially with shells, which they had no means of replacing, after those that 
fell into their hands in the arsenal at Delhi, and the magazines at Cawnpore 
And Futtegurh, were once exhausted. 
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démonstration, how svmll a number of troops would hâve 
SLifficed us in that crisis. 

But the fact most important clearly to be noted is, 
that the point at which our organisation failed to cope 
speedily with the work that lay before it, was jitst that 
where its old defect OF want of sfeed for continued pur- 
suiT began to tell ; and that this defect eventually neutralised 
the immense numbers employed. 

This long-drawn delay of the final success no doubt 
mainly accounts, moreover, for the readiness with which 
die Eoyal Commission of 1859 fell into the behef that 
73,000 British ought to be the permanent garrison of 
India. For had it not before it the hard fact that fully 
that number of men, handled in what was presumably 
the best manner, unquestionably by the soldier whom 
public opinion at the time named as the fittest for the 
task, had required nearly two years, after they had got 
fairly to their work, to finish completely what had in 
the beginning appeared not too arduous for the sur- 
vivors of 45,000 ? 

It was no part of its oflSce to enquire whether the 
work might hâve been done with less, but simply to fix 
what would be the safe standard to be observed for the 
future. 

Naturally, therefore, it adopted the idea that about the 
same number of troops that had been required to sup- 
press the Mutiny would be necessary to prevent a récur- 
rence. 

Thus, then, the expense that India has been put to, of 
maintaining 73,000 men annually since 1859, is a direct 
conséquence of, and a legacy bequeathed to it by, the 
military policy of that and the preceding year. That 

MILITARY POLICY OWED ITS WEAKNESS, AS HAS BEEN SHOWN, 
MAINLY TO THE TACTICAL DEFECT OF THE ABSENCE, IN ANY 
ONE ARMED BODY THAT WE POSSESS, OF THE DOUBLE QUALITY 
OF SPEED AND DESTROYING POWER. 
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As we have related, two forces infinitely smaller 
conquered India in 1806 and in 1818 ; what were left 
of 45,000 British in 1857 sufficed to hold it in spite of 
every drawback. 

Hence it is not an unreasonable inference, that a very 
small addition to that number would have sufficed to 
complète the work in 1859, had it not been for the 
spécial causes referred to above. 

It is certainly not too much to assume, therefore, that 
53,000 men — of whom 14,000 should, by a combination 

OF SPEED NEARLY DOUBLED, AND OF FIRE QUITE QUAD- 
RUPLED, BE MADB FULLY EQUAL TO 30,000 ORDINARY IN- 

FANTRY — ^would meet ail our wants there ; especially when 
we consider that the means of offence of our enemies 
have been simultaneously reduced by at least one-half. 

To be on the safe side in 1858-59, when no other 
demand called for our troops elsewhere, was the best and 
the soundest policy. To continue that gigantic expense, 
in face of existing and increasing armaments ail over the 
world, any longer than it is proved to be absolutely 
necessary, is wantonly to sacrifice the best interests of 
both England and India. 

The great American War has given us the key to a 
safe and economical military System, by the adoption 
and adaptation to our own peculiar case of the means 
proved to be so effectuai there — the systematic use of 
Mounted Infantry. We shall be wrong if we do not 
grasp the many advantages this great lesson holds out 
to us. 



But it will be objected, ' What need for a new organi- 
sation when we have railways now running in India to 
the extent of some 5,000 miles, and increasing their 
lines daily ? Surely thèse must make our infantry doubly 
effective. ' 
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True, they do make them doubly and threefold efficient 
along certain Unes; but only in those directions — and 
nowhere else. 

Put down at ten miles from a railway station, the 
fastest-moving portion of our army is at once reduced to 
its old twenty miles a day. We hâve main Unes Con- 
necting Calcutta and Delhi, Lahore and Umritsur — and 
almost Connecting the three Presidencies with each other. 
But is it to be supposed that, in case of future insur- 
rection, OUR ENEMIES WILL BE ACCOMMODATING ENOUGH 
TO FIQHT US ALONG OUR RAILWAY LINES, even SUppOsiug 

they leave those Unes unmolested? 

The expérience of the American War shows how con- 
stantly their railways were torn up, and ail passage 
intercepted, by swiftly-moving bodies of cavalry. 

And the rapid irruption and equally rapid évasion of 
such bands of marauding horse is the one distinguishing 
feature of the warfare we hâve to meet in India. 

Again, what is to aid our infantry in getting rapidly 
over the hundreds of thousands of square miles where no 
rail has penetrated, or caw, in the ordinary course of 
things, penetrate for years to come ? 

Take, for instance, the district which was the scène of Pursuit 
the exploits — not of fîghting, but of successful running T^mia 
away— of the Mahratta Tantia Topee, in 1858-59. His JZ!'"" 
doubhngs and wanderings — ^which, to be brief, kept some 
30,000 British and native troops under arms, and exposed 
to climate under canvass, for over ten months — ^were 
limited to a small tract, of about 148,000 square miles, 
in Eajpootana and Malwa, the very heart of India. His nia 
wretched following never exceeded 10,000 rabble; at hl^dfufof 
times it dwindled down, after a brush with one of our JSmi*^®*^ 
pursuing columns, to two or three thousand. Yet, by ^ops 
superior speed and slipperiness, he managed to keep the fo/^n ^'^^^ 
game afoot from June 1858 to April 1859 ! Our troops "'^°^^^- 
— instead of following the précèdent of Lake's times, and 
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continuously pursuing, with a light force always on his 
heels, till they fairly ran him to earth — were divided into 
fifteen or sixteen columns, placed round the circum- 
ference of the circle of which he occupied the centre. 
Though their exertions in pursuit were almost incredible 
— (Captain Clowes' troop of the 8th Hussars is said to 
hâve marched 2,400 miles in this chase) — ^Tantia always 
contrived to keep ahead of them, slipped past the head 
of -one column after another, and baffled the whole. 
He finally managed successfully to évade ail the efforts 
of our troops to capture him, and eventually only fell 
into our hands through the treachery of a brother rebel, 
one Mân Singh, who (either tempted by the reward, or 
to make his own peace with us), volunteered to lead a 
small party of native infantry by night to the place where 
Tantia was sleeping in fancied security, and thus seized 
and bound him before he was well awake. Let anyone 

UNDERTAKE TO CALCULATE THE COST, IN LOSS OF REVENUE 

ALONE TO Government over this and neighbouring 

DISTRICTS, WHILE THIS CHASE WAS GOING ON; TO SAY 
NOTHING OF THE HUNDREDS OF LIVES SHORTENED, AND OF 
VALUABLE CONSTITUTIONS OF EnGLISH SOLDIERS RUINED, BY 
THE LONG-PROTRACTED EXPOSURE TO SUN, AND THE HARD- 
SHIPS OF THIS FRUITLESS PURSUIT FOR SO MANY MONTHS. 

Anyone who wishes to foUow it, through its almost inter- 
minable détails of successful évasion on Tantia's side, and 
of wasted because misapplied toil and labour on ours, wUl 
find a most instructive and interesting account in the 
'United Service Institution's Journal' for August 1860. 

As TO THE MILITARY AID WE DERIVE FROM OUR EaILWAYS 
IN InDIA, IT is SUFFICIENT to SAY THAT THIS DISTRICT OF 
WHICH WE HAVE JUST SPOKEN IS NOT PENETRATED BY ONE 
MILE OF RAIL IN WORKING ORDER YET— SEVEN YEARS 

AFTER.* So that, suppose a similar freebooter to arise 

* One branch of the Grcat Indian Peninsula Railwaj is intended to tkiii 
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tbere to-morrow, there is no reason why he should 
not play the same comparatively successfiil game of 
murder, rapine, and évasion, with equal impunity for the 
same time; for we hâve no better-organised System of 
rapid pursuit now than then. And this is onlY onb 

PARTIAL illustration OP A TRUTH THAT EQUALLT APPUES 
TO NEARLY THE WHOLE CONTINENT OF InDIA, AS TO THB 
BROAD AND WELL-DEFINED LINB BEYOND WHICH KaILWAYS 
CAN RENDER US NO ASSISTANCE IN WAB OR INSURRECTION IN 
THAT COUNTRY. 

How long shall we hâve to wait, at this rate of railway 
progress, before we can afford, on our présent System, 
to reduce our Indian garrison by 20,000 men ? 

Moreover récent events, both in America and in 
Germany, hâve now plainly shown that there is a Hmit — 
very soon reached — beyond which ndlways play no part 
în giving troops increased speed of movement. For 
instance, they can only be made use of behind and under 
cover of the protection of troops advanced in front of 
them. Behind an army, as long as it is so placed as to 
protect them from being eut in upon by flank attacks, 
they will be invaluable in forwarding rapidly its reinforce- 
ments, supplies, and stores. But not one inch oîforward 
progress will they enable an army to make towards its 
enemy, except at the ordinary marching rate of infantry 
or cavalry. They will prevent the numerous delays that 
in former days the waiting for ail its encumbrances 
entaUed upon an army ; but its forward progress is not 
hastened by them, and must still be confined to the 
twenty odd miles a day that it can march on foot. 

Thus the famous march of 440 miles, which brought 

througli a portion of tliis district ; but not a mile of this part is open for 
traffic y et, thougli it may be some time in 1867-68, But, when it w finished, 
it will only border this district, not completely traverse it. The same remark 
applies, with equal force, to the yast and turbulent country of the Nizam, 
having its capital at Hyderabad, in the Deccan. 
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the Pnissian army after the victory of Kôniggratz to 
the plains of the Marchfeld before Vienna, was made in 
twenty-two days, or at an average rate of twenty miles a 
day. Doubtless the railways — of which it secured the use 
as it advanced, and which its numerous and perfectly- 
organised trains of artificers enabled it immediately to 
repair — saved it countless delays and stoppages, by keeping 
its heavy stores, &c. up with it as it moved. 

But THEY DID NOT MAKE THAT ADVANCE ITSELF ANY 
QUICKER THAN IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN DONE UPON FOOT. 

Therefore, by the simple expédient of keeping off, and 
at a distance, from our lines of rails — no difficult matter, 
considering how few and far between they still are— our 
Indian enemies may still, as of old, retain their superior 
speed, unless our system of Eailways is supplemented by 
a System of Mounted Infantry. 

With a force of this sort, however, established as a 
recognised part of our Indian Army, our raUways them- 
selves would at once acquire a twofold value and security 
for military purposes ; for each of thèse two modes of 

MULTIPLYING SPEED OF MOVEMENT WOULD HENCEFORTH ACT, 
MATHEMATICALLY SPEAKING, AS THE COMPLEMENT OF THE 
OTHER. 

A portion of the Moimted Eiflemen would, by constant 
patrolling, keep the railways intact from being torn up — 
a duty which neither British Infantry nor Native Cavalry 
could perform equally well. 

Again, the railways would help to forward the Mounted 
Eiflemen, horses and ail, rapidly to the point from which 
(the rails being there ended) their own spécial movement 
of thirty miles a day would begin. Each branch of force 
would thus help the other. But without Mounted Eifle- 
men, a widespread System of railways not being capable 
of being properly guarded, might prove a delusion and a 
snare rather than an aid in military opérations against 
insurrection; the dangers of which, unhke those of 
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regular war, which can generally be confronted in a 
determined direction, are often behind, on both flanks of, 
and ail around an anny at one and the same time. 

On THE OTHER HAND, THE ADOPTION OF THE PRINCIPLB 
OF MOUNTED EiFLEMEN FOR InDU WOULD DO AWAY IMME- 
DIATELY WITH ALL OUR DIFFICULTIES ON THIS HEAD ; POR 
IT IS UNIVERSALLY APPLICABLE TO EVERY CIRCUMSTANCB 
OF WAR, OR TO ANY SORT OF COUNTRY. 

Fifteen battalions of 526 men each (total 7,890, exclu- 
sive of officers) would make that vast countiy, with ail its 
turbulent populations, as safe as the county of Middlesex, 
and would allow from 15,000 to 20,000 ofour infantry to 
be brought away ; — ^partly in fifteen Line battalions, with- 
drawn without relief; partly by individual men, to be 
brought home and passed into the Eeserve. 

When we say the fifteen line battalions withdrawn 
would be brought home ' without relief,' we do not f uUy 
express our meaning. They would be withdrawn without 
being replaced by a similar number of line régiments 
from home ; but each battaUon withdrawn (say of 900 
men) would be replaced by a battaUon of Mounted Eifle- 
men of scarcely more than half its strength — ^that is, of 
some 526 non-commissioned officers and men, to be raised 
on the spot in India. 

Thèse battalions of Mounted Eiflemen would be formed 
by a process that has been in use in India for the greater 
part of the last century. As each régiment of the Line 
complètes its term of Indian service, and is about to 
embark for home, a notice is issued caUing for men to 
volunteer from it to the régiments remaining. The 
number thus transferring their services in order to remain 
has generally been a full third of each battahon, some- 
times more than half. Till the Mounted Eifles had got 
their full numbers, it would be merely necessary to restrict 
the volunteering to them only ; and the slightîy increased 

o2 
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pay that cavalry soldiers receive would probably be quite 
sufficient inducement to fill the ranks of what ought to 
become a most popular branch of the service. 

Thus there would be no diminution in the numher of 
our British battalions in the country perceptible to th^ 
native observer. The decreased total force in men would 
entirely escape the natives' attention, except perhaps that 
they would notice that we had nearly twice as many 
mounted corps as before. To a native of India a 
' pultun ' (his Word for ' battahon ') is always a pultun, 
whether it consists of 300 or 800 men. He rarely 
attempts to estimate numbers, and when he does, gene- 
rally makes the wildest mistakes. Thus the change, 
extending gradually over two years, would whoUy escape 
Indian notice, except in so far as it would become appa- 
rent to their minds, that we had twice as many horse^ 
men in the country as before, and that thèse horsemen's 
rifles could reach as far, and yet fire four times as many 
shots in the minute, as the Enfield. Before two years 
the Asiatic — the more intelligent the better for our pur- 
pose of impressing his mind — ^would awake to the fact 
that, in spite of some soldiers having gone out of the 
country, we now possessed a force, whom not only was it 
hopeless to contend against in the open field, but whom 

NO AMOUNT OF SWIFTNESS IN FLIGHT WOULD ENABLE HIM TO 
EVADE : THAT, HIDE HIMSELF IN WHAT REMOTE JUNGLE OR 
FASTNESS HE MIGHT, THOSE DEADLY BREECHLOADERS, CARRIED 
BY MEN MOUNTED UPON HORSES CAPABLE OF DOING THIRTY 
MILES A DAY FOR WEEKS TOGETHER, MUST SEARCH HIM OUT 
AND BRING HIM TO BAY. 

There is another matter which, though not a part of 
our subject, has so strong and direct a bearing upon it, 
that we cannot refrain from briefly touching it hère. 

One principal reason, if not the main one, why 73,000 
British soldiers are considered necessary in India, is be- 
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cause it is manifestly requisite to hâve a strong counter- 
poise to the vast Native Army we maintain there. 

The danger we encountered in 1857 arose almost 
entirely from this one cause. Had there not been so 
gigantic a Native Army, there would hâve been no revolt. 
No amount of pohtical disaffection could hâve united the 
other classes of the population against us ; nor, even had 
they so united, would they hâve had the arms and means 
of dangerous offence, if our bUnd System had not put 
them abundantly, nay invitingly, into their hands. 

This Native Army has been since reduced from 280,000 
down to 135,000 men in the three Presidencies. 

But is it at all proved that we hâve any need for 
anything liee the number still remaining ? would 
not 80,000 answer our purposes just as well, and 
leave us inpinitely saper ? 

Have we in any way missed, or felt the want of, any 
of the 145,000 mercenaries we have alreadyparted with — 
100,000 of whom so liberally and effectually discharged 
themselves in 1857, and the rest of whom we have found 
it wise to dispense with since ? 

We think no man who does not look at the question 
with the eyes of one brought up in long years of révé- 
rence and regard for Bengal Sepoys, and ail their * gentle- 
manly' but utterly worthless surroundings, can be in any 
doubt as to the answer to thèse questions. 

India will remain for long years to come a land in 
which, in spite of all we can do to the contrary, soldiers 
are to be had, at a few days' notice, in any number of 
thousands that may be called for. We need not be at 
such elaborate pains to keep up the supply. 

In the pre-Mutiny times there was, if not a sound 
reason, at all events a very plausible one, to be given for 
the maintenance of numerous native troops. 

The Native Armies of the three Presidencies were — to 
use a phrase thoroughly appropriate hère, though it has 
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been much misapplied elsewhere — ^ a gigantic System of 
outdoor relief.' As a vast political machine, they had 
what appeared to be a very important end in view. 
Maintaining more than a quarter of a million of grown 
men, in the prime and vigour of life, in a popular and 
honourable vocation, they moreover supported, through 
life-pensions to bygone générations of discharged soldiers, 
and through the wives and families of those still serving, 
at least a full million of men, women, and children in 
comfort, réputation, and ease. 

And this, if only it answered its purpose, was a sound 
and wise policy, because, it gave that number of subjects 
of the Crown a direct personal interest in the maintenance 
of our rule. 

But what did the ties of gratitude for favours continued 
through twenty générations, and to be held at pleasure in 
the future, avail England the paymaster and benefactor, 
in the day when a great temptation arose to place the 
interests of thèse thousands of pampered mercenaries in 
supposed opposition to our own ? 

Before the greater attraction of the hope of exercisîng 
suprême power apparently placed within their grasp, — of 
enjoying the plunder, Ucense, and unrestrained idleness 
so dear to the Asiatic heart — ail the humbler but more 
solid advantages of our rule had no weight, and were 
brushed away like chaff before the wind. 

Clearly, as a political means of conciUating a nation to 
our rule, great native armies hâve been found wanting in 
the balance, and are of no avail whatever. 

Again, in a strictly military sensé, their value, in great 
numbers, was at the best a very questionable one, at ail 
events in the later days of our rule. In the times of 
CKve, even down to those of Lake, the very small force 
of British we could spare to India from our gigantic 
European wars made it an absolute necessity that they 
should be supplemented largely by natives, to prevent 
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our handfiil being literally swallowed up, in combat with 
Indian Powers, by the mère inert weight of numbers. 
But this necessity has now long ceased to exist. 

Let the casualty lists of ail pur Indian battles be 
examined — ^for thèse are tests that do not flatter, although 
oxir gênerai ofl&cers of European réputation (Gough, 
Napier, and Clyde) felt themselves bound to do so, even 
while they blushed in uttering the ill-deserved praises of 
the Sepoy, which ' the System ' extorted from them : — it 
will be seen that, invariably, ail the brunt of the fighting 
has been borne by our British soldiers, who hâve generally 
lest, in kiUed and wounded, as three to one of their native 
comrades, even when the numbers of the lutter hâve ex- 
ceeded theirs in the same or even a greater proportion. 

Their mihtary value has never of late years been such 
as to repay their employment in large numbers, if it had 
not been for the poKtical considération given above. 

Except in one respect — and in touching on this we 
hâve the only real argument in favour of a native army. 

The climate, that is so deadly to our countrymen, is 
naturally almost harmless to natives. 

And this gives us, at once, the real measure of the ne- 
cessity for their employment. We want sufficient native 
soldiers, to save our costly and dearly-to-be-replaced 
Britons from exposure to the sun, whenever it can be 
avoided by substituting them ; and to take a vast quantity 
of night-duty on sentry, which, always harassing, is 
doubly so to the European constitution in the tropics. 

Let us hâve, then, just sufficient native troops to save 
our men from unnecessary exposure to climate, and no 
more ; for every additional native soldier we keep up in 
excess of thèse requirements is an unnecessary and wanton 
danger to the State. 

And certainly, from this point of view, the number we 
still keep might, with infinité advantage, be reduced by 
one-third, if not by one-half. 
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' India has been won by the sword/ and muet, how- 
ever we may strive to disguise the fact, be held by the 
sword, till that happy day arrives when good govemment 
and mutual confidence shall hâve made the interesta of 
both races clearly identical. 

But, while awaiting that much-to-be-desired time, surely 
we hâve had lessons enough, written in letters of blood, 
to teach us that the sword which we wield should be held 
by British and not by native hands. 

Let us look for a moment at what our neighbours the 
French — ^who certainly hâve established a réputation for 
knowing what they are about in regard to things military 
— do mider somewhat similar circumstances. 

In their colony of Algeria, placed not at six weeks' 
but three days' steam from their own doors, to control 
some three miUions of Arabs, they maintain except at 
times when war elsewhere causes it to be largely deducted 
from, an army of some 65,000 to 70,000 men. 

But what proportion of thèse do the Turcos and 
Spahis, of whom we heard so much in the Italian cam- 
paign, form ? 

Three régiments of Arab Spahis, of 900 horses each, 
— ^three régiments of African Tirailleurs Indigènes, of 
three battalions each, — a sum-total of some 3,000 
cavalry and 7,200 infantry (grand total, 10,200 natives), 
make up the whole number ; or in the proportion of one 
native African to six Frenchmen I 

While we, on the contrary, before the Mutiny, had 
about eight Hindoos and Mahometans under arms to 
each British soldier in India ; and still, to this day, let 
the native soldiers outnumber our men in the proportion 
of two to one / 

The French tise their native auxiUaries (and plenty of 
hard work they take care to get out of them) ; we let 
them accumulate, with no military or political necessity to 
call for it, till they are no longer a safeguard, but a 
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wantonly ruinons expense, if not an actual danger, to 
the State. 

The last excuse for large Indian armies was destroyed 
when railways allowed the vast treasure escorts of other 
days — ^always given by natives, and sometimes requiring 
as many as two battalions of sepoys and a régiment of 
irregular cavalry at a time — ^to be entirely done away with. 
Such treasure as is now moved is sent by rail, and an 
improved currency has greatly reduced the quantity re- 
quiring transport. 

TJnquestionably, India would be safer to-morrow with 
80,000 native soldiers than with 135,000, to say nothing 
of the réduction of the British force that this would per- 
mit. What do we want with more ? Our mission and 
duty in India is to humanise herpeople, and to encourage 
and foster the arts of civilisation, industry, and peace — ^not 
to perpetuate, needlessly, the barbarie love of war and 
bloodshed, that has marred her wellbeing for so many 
centuries. 

The first and securest foundation of any Government is, 
that it shall make itself respected and beloved. 

Second to this, in a purely military sensé, our greatest 
safeguard in India would be : — 

First — A gênerai, searching, and often-renewed dis- 
arming of the people, rigidly enforced. 

Secondly. — The réduction of the Native Army to the 
lowest figure consistent with its performance of those 
duties in which it can effectually assist us, by saving 
our British soldiers from exposure to sun and to the 
night-dew. 

Thirdly. — ^An organised system, that should give the 
greatest possible mobiUty and continuons speed to the 
comparatively small number of British troops that would 
be necessary there, after thèse two measures had been 
carried ont. 
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Clearly and manifestly then, from ail that has gone be- 
fore, Mounted Eiflemen are the one great military necessity 
for India. 

Eailways will not help us to the increased speed we 
require to cope with our slippery Asiatic enemies, because 
this speed may, most probably will, hâve to be applied 
in directions and over districts where railways cannot 
penetrate for long years to corne. 

But with 8,200 Mounted Eifles (including officers), 
with the 6,000 British Cavalry we hâve in India armed 
and carefully trained to use breechloaders (not carbines, 
but 1,000-yard-range rifles), together with 1,000 Horse 
Artillery — ^this whole rapidly moveable force to be sup- 
plemented by the 20,000 Native Cavalry we keep in 
the three Presidencies, and who are invaluable as an 
adjunct, as long as they are kept in their proper places 
by carrjring only smooth-bored arms, — India ought 
to be as free from danger of insurrection as any agricul- 
tural county in England. With telegraphs everywhere 
to flash the first news of disturbance, and troops of this 
sort ready to hasten to the spot at the uniform rate of 
thirty to thirty-five miles a day, we may laugh at dis- 
afiection, and think of rébellion only as a vanished bug- 
bear of the past. 

Moreover, as a means of giving a popular employment 
to the many officers of the late Company's Army, for 
whom no fitting places could be found in the new 
Amalgamation, and who are now kept year after year 
in the sort of military purgatory called * doing gênerai 
duty,' the establishment of thèse battalions of Mounted 
Eifles would be a spécial boon ; ofiering them a career 
sufficiently local to India to meet their wishes, and at the 
same time more remunerative (on account of the différence 
between cavalry and infantry pay) than ' doing duty ' with 
theinfantryoftheline. 

It has been stated in the papers some time back, that 
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officers hâve proceeded to India, under the orders of the 
Secretary of State, to report on the means by which the 
existing machineiy in our factories there may be adapted 
to the conversion of the many thousand Enfield rifles into 
Snider breechloaders on the spot. The Jirst rifles thus 
tumed out ought to be placed in the hands of the British 
Cavahy in India ; for carried by them, as having the 
greater speed, they would be doubly as useful as with the 
Infantry, whom no amount of increase in the efficiency of 
their arms alone will make more effective for Indian 
war, until we Jirst give them the means of more rapid 
locomotion. For they must overtake their active foe 

BEFORE THEIR ARMS CAN TELL UPON HIM. 

The graduai successive stages by which the réduction 
we hâve contemplated might be carried out, without 
giving rise to any feeUng of our having weakened our 
hold on India, would be as follows : — 

First — Arm ail the Cavalry there with breechloaders, 
and send out instructions for their being at once trained 
to work upon foot, on emergency. 

Second. — Order, at once, the purchase of the 8,200 ad- 
ditional horses required, in the markets of Australia, the 
Cape, and the Persian Gulf — specifying that they are to 
be delivered in India by October 1867. The Indian 
studs would probably fumish about 1,500 or 2,000 of 
thèse horses. 

Third, — ^Announce throughout India to those concerned, 
that an Army of Eeserve is to be formed at home ; and 
ofier a transfer to it, under bond of serving in it for the 
remainder of twenty-one years, to men chosen for good 
character and efficiency, out of those who are about to 
complète their limited service of ten years, in this and 
next year — thus making transfer to the Eeserve the means 
of shortening their Line service by from eighteen months 
to one year. 
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This boom would tlius be restricted solely to inen the 
most eligible in ail respects to form the nucleus of oiir 
Eeserve system at home. limit this transfer to the 
Keserve for this year to from 8,000 to 10,000 men, to 
take effect next autumn ; the men leaving India at the 
usual season, October and November, and reaching Eng- 
land in March and April 1868. 

Thèse men to be chosen by tens and twenties through- 
out the whole army serving there ; so that the number of 
battalions, squadrons, and batteries would remain undi- 
minished, and therefore no alarm be excited. 

By the time thèse men left India — viz., November 1867 
— the Cavalry would be fuUy armed and trained with 
breechloaders ; thus quite trehling theh- efficiency, and 
much more than compensating for the number withdrawn. 

Fourth, — Give notice that the number of battaUons 
leaving India in the end of 1867 would be ten, instead of 
five (the usual annual rehef ) ; but that, from the men 
volunteering to remain in India, ten small battaUons of 
Mounted Eiflemen would be formed. 

The horses and arms would be ready and available by 
that time ; and by contemplating the measure thus long 
beforehand, ail subsidiary arrangements would be com- 
plète, so that the men could join their new battaUons 
withoiit delay. 

Fifih. — Let the five battalions coming home in Novem- 
ber 1868, transfer their volunteers in like manner to five 
more Mounted Eifle Corps ; and the whole change would 
then be complète, without ever, at any one time during 
the transition, having left a weak point for disaffection to 
take advantage of. 

Sixth. — ^If the fifteen Mounted Eifle battalions were lo- 
cated in India somewhat as suggested by the subjoined 
list of stations * (one at each), a référence to any map 

* Peshawur, Jhelum, Lahore, for the Punjab ; Meerut, Bareilly, Fyzabad, 
and LucknoW; for Oude \ BenareS; Gwalior, Saugor, and Indore, for Central 
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will show that there is not any one spot in the four pro- 
vinces, in which disturbance is most likely to occur, on 
which three of the battalions could not be concentrated 
within one week, or ten days at farthest. 

Supposing thèse three battalions to give an effective 
strength for the field of only 1,200 men, recollecting that 
breechloaders multiply their fire by four, their effect will 
be equal to that of 4,800 of our présent muzzle-loading 
line infantry, who moreover, under existing circumstances, 
could certainly not be thus concentrated— railways not- 
withstanding — under a month. In fact, this System would 
give us the means of nîpping disturbance in its very bud, 
by opposing to it, within 168 hours of its outbreak, as 
great a body of fire as two whole brigades of British 
infantry could give under the présent System ; and this 
without taking into considération that the greater tactical 
rapidity of movement for manœuvre of mounted men, 
after they hâve reached their place of action at least 
doubles the effect by doubling the power of application of 
their fire. 

It is not being too sanguine to anticipate that when 
once this system became domesticated in India, and the 
immensely increased strength it would give had corne to 
be universally felt and acknowledged, even a consider- 
ably smaller number of British infantry than the 26,800 
spoken of at page 36, would be found suflScient for ail 
our wants. 



AU criticism that fails to suggest a remedy for the 
faults it professes to see, lays itself open to the grave 
charge of needlessly condemning what it cannot amend. 

But the proposais hère made would, it is firmly be- 
lieved, more than fulfil the end in view. 



India; Ahmednuggur^ Secunderabad^ Bellary, and Bangalore^ for the 
peccan — ^fifteen in aU. 
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We are now evidently only at the beginning of a new era 
in the art of war — one in which new modes of applying 
the old principles will give incalculable advantages to that 
nation which shall hâve the foresight and the readiness of 
resource first to secure them for itself The late Bohe- 
mian war is a striking instance of what such readiness did 
for Prussia. Are we to reap no benefit from the lesson ? 
The great principles of strategy wiU, as ever, remain 
invariably the same ; it is only in tactics that we can 
alter, modify, and improve. 

Thus the change of System thèse pages advocate is 
essentially a tactical one ; but it has, from our peculiar 
circumstances in India, and from the important bearing 
that our tenure of India has on our whole miUtary System, 
a spécial weight, breadth of appHcation, and forcible sig- 
nificance for ùs English, removing it far from the compara- 
tively low level of mère tactics into the higher fields of 
pohtics and statecraft. 

It gives us the means of making our possession of India 
no longer a weakness, but a source of vastly increased 
strength to our military position in the world. It will 
give us speedily, and withont additional cost, a Eeserve 
Force at home, which, steadily increasing year by year, 
would not only place us at once beyond the reach of 
those discreditable panics which we hâve undergone since 
1847, but would immediately alter our standing and re- 
pute in diplomacy abroad. 

The great Volunteer Movement of 1859 has done 
much to secure us peace on our own shores, but it does 
not avail us much abroad. A reserve of from 80,000 to 
100,000 old trained soldiers, ready at twenty-four hours'. 
notice to double our active Foreign Service Army, would 
wholly change the tone with which foreign statesmen 
now respond to England's suggestions on matters of 
European policy. 

No longer should we find ourselves in the painful and 
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invidîous position of 1864 — feeling that, if the advice we 
tendered (as in the case of Denmark), was rejeeted with 
ill-concealed contempt, we were powerless to make it 
respected by our acts. Henceforth we need not fear the 
taunt that we are ready to bark where we dare not or 
cannot bite. 

Moreover, the same change that secured for us such 
increased respect in Europe, would give us, at last, a 
satisfactory solution to the long-vexed question how our 
secure tenure of India may be made compatible with 
increased prosperity and wellbeing to the teeming millions 
there placed under British rule. 

At présent their advancement in ail that goes to make 
up civilisation — in social position, in domestic comfort, 
in increased commerce, in means of communication, in 
improved and more widely-spread éducation and en- 
lightenment — is hampered and hindered by the stem 
unceasing demands of a gigantic military expenditure. 

The means of reducing this expenditure — of preventing, 
by increased irrigation and facility of communication, the 
récurrence of such a dire calamity as that awful famine 
which it is now known has swept off a fuU million of her 
inhabitants — are held out to us by the same discovery 
that gives us the opportunity of doubling the security of 
the grasp in which we hold that splendid, but as yet only 
half-developed, dependency of the Crown. 

Thus in the Allwise Design that rules the universe — 
that beneficently couples some immédiate reward with the 
performance of plain unmistakable duty — a more dihgent 
enquiry thoughtfully to devise a mihtary System that is 
really adapted to the local peculiaxities of India, and 
which by relieving her burdened resources shall give 
increased prosperity to her people, will be recompensed 
by an immédiate increase to the security, prosperity, and 
honour of England's proud position among nations. 



f 
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No longer employing a sledgehammer to kill a butter- 
fly — for by no other simile can the wanton waste of 
power we now permanently keep in India be so aptly 
described — we should henceforth hâve a military System 
which is pointed out as being thoroughly adapted to 
India's spécial needs by a historical review of our former 
Eastern wars ; by regard to the nature, geographical posi- 
tion, and climate of the country ; and by the singular 
speed in évasion, which forms the distinctive feature of 
that peculiar mode of warfare which has been handed 
down to her people by the traditions of centuries. 

The main bulk of England's miUtary strength would 
thenceforth be reserved for enemies more worthy of its 
power. 

India would be held by a British force comparatively 
small, but thoroughly efficient because possessing a speed 
of movement carefuUy adapted to its spécial requirements ; 
the tremendous drain on her exchequer would be re- 
lieved, and countless thousands be henceforth conciliated 
to our beneficent rule, by the increased advancement 
thus brought within their reach. 

India would be made more content, England more 
respected and secure. If we now permit antiquated 
préjudice, blind routine, or selfish apathy to cause us to 
miss our golden opportunity ; if we fail to grasp readily 
the great and solid benefits held out to us byan enlight- 
ened application of recently discovered improvements 
in arms, we shall prove ourselves behind the spirit of 
progress that, in war as in peace, marks the advance of 
the âge. 

Let thinking men calmly examine this question for 
themselves — not, as heretofore, trusting themselves blind- 
fold to the few who claim, often on no sounder grounds 
than their possession of views narrowed and darkened by 
a lifelong subordination to antiquated préjudices, to hâve 
a prescriptive right to speak as oracles on this matter. 
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Thèse are, almost without exception, interested in praising 
and endeavouring to maintain the old system, so singu- 
larly fruitless of results, except the unsatisfactory one of 
a gigantic expenditure. 

When once this great question is looked at with the ^ 
broad views of plain common-sense, there is no fear but 
that we shall soon corne to a sound conclusion ; and that 
henceforth England's duty to India, as well as that of her 
constant preparedness at home for the tum that affairs 
may any day take abroad, will be performed with a juster 
appréciation of her high position, as placed in the fore- 
front of the enlightenment, the civilisation, and the 
onward progress of the world. 

Thèse pages are penned in no spirit of captious criticism, 
but with an earnest hope that the lessona taught us by 
past shortcomings, may be fruitful in brighter success in 
the Future. 
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LL.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 14*. 

Biographies of Distingtiished Sci- 

entificMen. By François Arago. Trans- 
lated by Admirai W. H. Smyth, F.R.S. the 
Rey. B. Powbll, M.A. and R. Grant, MA. 
8vo. 18s. 



Vicissitudes of Families. By Sir 
Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arme. 
First, Seoond, and Third Séries. 3 yols. 
crown 8yo. 12s. Sd, each. 

Maiinder's Biographical Trea- 

sury. Thirteenth Edition, reconstrncted and 
partly rewritten, with above 1,000 additional 
Memoirs, by W. L. R. Cates. Fcp. 10s. 6d. 



Criticism, Philosophy, Poliiy, âfc. 



Tlie Institutes of Justinian; 'with 

English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. G. Sandars, M. A. Barrister- 
at-Law. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

The Bthics of Aristotle with Essays 

and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, Bart. M.A. 
LL.D. Director of Public Instruction in the 
Bombay Presidency. Second Editii»n, re- 
vised and completed. 2 yols, 8yo. price 28s. 

On Représentative Qovemment. 

By John Stuart Mill, M.P. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 9s. crown 8vo. 2s. 
On Liberty. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d crown 8vo. 

Frinoiples of PoHtical Economy. By the 

same. Sixth Edition. 2 yols. 8yo. 80s. or 

in l yol. crown 8yo. bt, 
System of Xiogio, Batiooinative and 

Xnductiye. By the same. Sixth Edition. 

2 yols. 8yo. 25s. 
Utilitarianism. By the same. 2dEdit.8vo.6s. 
Dissertations and Discussions. By the 

same Author. 2 yols. 8yo. 24s. 
Szaxnination of Sir "W. HamUton's 

Philosophy, and of .the Principal Philoso- 

phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 

By the same. Second Edition. 8yo. 14s. 

The Eléments of Politieal Eco- 
nomy. By Henry Dunninq Maclkod, 
M. A. Barri 5ter-at- La w. 8vo. 16s. 

A Dictionary of Politieal Economy; 
Bîogriiplitcal, Bibliographical, Historlcal, 
liDd PrûcticaL By the same Author. Vol.I. 
Toynl 8yo. 30#. 

Xiord BEioon's Works, coUected 

And fidit<;d byR. L. Eixis, M.A. J. Spedding, 
M.A. and D. D. Heath. Vols. I. to V. 
FhUnisoph^cal Works, 5 yols. 8yo. £4 6s. 
Vols, TL âad 711. lAterary and Profes- 
ntmal WotIm, 2 yols. £1 16s. 



Baeon's Essays, with Annotations» 

By R. Whatblt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Eléments of Logic. By R. Whatblt, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6<1 crown 8yo. 4s. 6dL 

Eléments of Blietorio. By the same 
Author. Seyenth Edition. 8yo. 10s. M, 
crown 8yo. 4s. 6A 

English Synonymes. Edited by Arch- 
bishop Whatblt. ôth Edition. Fcp. 8s. 

Miscellaneons Remains from the 

Common- place Book of Richard Whatblt, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Edited by 
E. Jase Whatblt. Post 8yo. 7s. 6</. 

Essays on the Administrations of 

Great Britain from 1783 to 1880. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Sir E. Head, Bart. 8yo. 
with Portrait, 15s. 

By the same Author. 

InoLuiry into the Credibility of tlie 
Early Roman History, 2 yols. 30s. 

On the Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics, 2 yols. 28s. 

Irish Disturbances and Irish Churoh 

Question, 12s. 
Hemarks on the Use and Abuse of 

some Politieal Terms, 9s. 

The Fables of Babrius, Greek Tezt 
with Latin Notes, Part I. 6s. 6d. Part II. 
8s.6<2. 

An Outline of the Neoessary 

Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most Rey. W- 
Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of York. Crown 
8yo. 5s. M. 

The Eléments of Logic. By Thomab 
Shedden, M.A. of St. Peter's Coll. Cantab. 
12mo. 4s. 6d 
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Analysas of Mr. MiU's Ssrstem of 

Logic. By W. Stebbiko, M.A. Second 
Edition. 12nio. 8«. 6dL 

The Election of Bepresentatîves, 

Parliamentary and Municipal; a Treatise. 
By Thomas Habe, Barrister-at-Law. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Speeches on Parliamentary Be- 

form. By the Bight Bon. B. Disraeli, 
M.P. Chaocellor of the Exchequer. 1 vol. 
8vo. [^Nearïy ready. 

Speeches of the Bight Hon. Lord 

Macaulat, corrected by Him8el£ Library 
Edition, 8vo. 12«. People's Edition, croirn 
8vo. 38, Qd, 

Iiord Macaulay's Speeches on 

Parliamentary Reform in 1881 and 1882. 
16mo. 1«. 

A DictLonary of the English 

Langaage. By R. G. Latham, M.A. M.D. 
F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with numerons Emendations and Additions. 
Publîshing in 36 Parts, priée Sx. 6d, eacb, 
to form 2 vols. 4to. Vol. I. in Two Parts, 
now ready. 

Thésaurus of English Words and 

Phrases, classified and arraoged so as to 
fadlitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Rogbt, 
M.D. 18th Edition, crown Svo. 10«. 6d. 

Iiectures on the Science of Lan- 

guage, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Max Mîtller, M.A. Taylorian Professor 
in the University of Oxford. Fibst Séries, 
Fifth Edition, 12a. Sbookd Sebibs, 18*. 

Chapters on Langaage. By F. w. 

Fakrar, M.A. F.R.S. late Fellow of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d 

The Debater ; a Séries of Complète 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Rowton. Fcp. 6i. 

A Course of English Reading, 

adapted to every taste and capacity; or, 
How and What to Read. By the Rev. J. 
Pygroft, B.A. Fourth Edition, fcp. 5t. 

Maniial of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical : with a Chapter on 
English Mètres. By Thomas Arnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«, 6rf. 

Southey's Doctor, complète in One 
Volume. Edited by the Rey.J.W.WAKTBB, 
B.D. Square crown 8yo. 12t. BeL 



Historical and Critical Commen- 

taryon the Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kausch, Ph. D. 
Vol. I. Genesiêf 8yo. 18t. or adapted for the 
Général Reader, 12t. Vol. II. Exodu», 15t. 
or adapted for the Greneral Reader, 12t. 
A Hebrew Ghrammar, with. Exercises. 
By the same. Part 1. OutUnea with Exer^ 
ciëeê, 8ro. 12t. M. &et, 5t. Part II. Ex- 
cepàonal Formg and OtmêtrucHoiu, 12t. 6<i 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 

J. T. White, D,D. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lège, and J. E. Riddle, M. A. of St Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Imp. 8vo. pp. 2,128, price 42t. 

A JSTew Iiatin-XIiiglislx Dictionary* 
abridged from the larger work of TFhite and 
Riddle (as above), by J. T. White, D.D. 
Joint-Author. 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18t. 

The Junior Scholax's Latln-ïlngliah. 
Dictionary, abridged from the larger works 
of White and Riddle (as above), by J. T. 
White, D.D. surviving Joint-Author. 
Square 12mo. pp. 662, price 7t. 6dL 

An English-Greek Lexicon, con- 

taining ail the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonob, B.A. 
Fifbh Edition. 4to. 21t. 

Mr. Yonge's New Lezicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from his larger 
work (as above). Square 12mo. 8t. Qd. 

A Greek-English Lezicon. Com- 
piled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Chnrch, and R. Scott, D.D. Master 
of BallioL Fiflh Edition, crown 4to. 31t. 6d. 

A Lexicon, Qreék and English, 
abridged from Liddell and Scott's Greek- 
English Lexicotu Eleventh Edition, square 
12mo. 7t. 6dL 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 

The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with Références to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and Comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benfey. 8yo. 52t. Gd. 

A Fraotical Dictionary of the 

French and English Languages. By L. 
CoNTANSEAU. llth Edition, post8TO. 10t. Gd. 

Contanseau's Fooket Dictionary» 
French and English, abridged from the 
above by the Author. New Edition. 18mo. 
price 3t. 6dL 

New Fraotical Dictionary of the 

German Language; German-English, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blackust, M.A., and Dr. Carl Mabtut 
Friedlander. Post 8vo. 14t. 
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Miscellaneoits Works and Popular Metaphysics. 



BeoreationB of a Country Farson. 

By A. K. H. B. Fir8T Seribs, with 41 
Woodcat lUostrations firom Desigpu by 
B. T. Pritch«tt. Crown 8yo. 12«. 6d. 

Beoreations of a Country Parson. 
Second Séries. Crown 8vo. 8<. 6d 

The Comxnonplace Fliilosoplier in 
Town and Country. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. Sa. 6d, 

Iieisore Hours in Town ; Essaya Consola- 
tory, iBsthetical, Moral, Social, and Do- 
mestic. By the same. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6cL 

The Autiunn Holidays of a Country 
Panon ; Essaya contribated to Fraaer^ a Ma- 
gazine and to Good Words, By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 8». 6d 

The Graver Thonghts of a Country 
Parson, Second Séries. By the same. 
Crown Svo. 3«. Qd, 

Critioal Sssays of a Country Paraon, 
selected from Essays contribated to Fraseï^» 
Mvgazine. By the same. Post 8yo. 9s. 

Sonday Aftemoons at the Parish 
Cnnrch of a University City. By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 3*. 6dL 

A Campaigner at Home. By Shib- 

usT, Author of *ThalatU' and «Nngss 
CriticsB^* Post 8vo. with Vignette, 7s. 6dL 

Stadies in Farliament: a Séries of 

Sketches of L^ading Politicians. By R. H. 
HuTTON. (Reprinted from the PaU Mail 
GoMette,) Crown Svo. 4«. 6d 

Iiord Macaulay's Miscellaneous 

Writings. 
LiBRARY Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21«. 
Psopub's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4«.6dL 

Tbe Bev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 

ceQaneooa Works; indnding his Contribn- 
txons to the EdiaiJburgh Eeview, People's 
Edition, 2 vols, croim 8vo. 8». 

JOeanentary BkeMhes of Moral Pfailo- 
•ophy, dttliverad at the Boyal Institati<«. 
By the same Author. Vcp, 6«. 

The 'Wit and Wladom of the Bev. 
Stdhbt Smith: a Seleetion of the most 
■Mmoralile Paasages ia his Writiags and 
Conversation. 16mo. 58. 

Bpigrams» Aneient and Modem: 

Hnmoroiu, Witty, Satirical, Moral, aod 
PanegyricaL Edited by Bev. John Booth, 
BjL. Cambridgei Second Editktt, reviaed 
and enlarged. Fcp. 7t. 6d 



The Folk-Lore of the Norihem 

Counties of England and the Bordera. By 
William Hendsrson. With an Appendix 
on Hooaehold Stories by the Bev. S. 
Babino-Gtould. Crown 8vo. with Colonred 
Frontispîece, 9<. Bd, 

From Matter to Spirit: the Besolt 

of Ten Yeara* Expérience in Spirit Manifee- 
tations. By Sofhia E. Db Moroav. 
With a Préface by Profeasor Db Moboab. 
Post 8vo. 8». 6rf. 

Essaya selected tram Contribu- 
tions to the Bdinburgk Ruiao, By Hxbrt 
BooEBS. Second Edition. 8 vola. fcp. 21«. 

Beason and IFaith, their Glaima aad 
Conflicts. By the same Author. New 
Edition, revised and extended, and aocom- 
panied by several other Essays, on related 
Bubjects. Crown 8vo. 6«. 6<2. 

The Sdipse of Faith; or, a Yislt to a 
BeligiouB Sceptic. By the same Author. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcp. 5*. 

Defence of the Sclipse of Falth, by iti 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. S j; 6dL 

Beleotions from the Correspondenoe 
of B. £. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Thiid Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6dL 

Fulleriana, or the Wisdom and Wit ef 
Thomas FuLLEB,with Eseay on hia Life and 
Genius. By the same Author. 16mo. 2t. ^d. 

OccasionaL Essays. By Chandos 
Wrrn H06KTNS, Author of < Talpà, or the 
Chroniclee of a Clay Farm,' &c, ISino. 
5<.6(i. 

An Essay on Hmnan Katore; 

showing the Necessity of a Divine Révéla- 
tion fbr the Periect Development of Man's 
Capacities. By Hbnrt S. Boabb, M.D. 
F.B.S. and G.S. 8yo. 12s. 
The Fhilosophy of Nature ; a Sys- 

tematic Treatise on the Canaes and Lawa of 
Natural Phenomena. By the aame Aathor. 
8yo. 124. 

The Secret of Hegel: being the 

HegéUan System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By Jambs Hutohison Stis- 
LOTO. 2 vols. 8vo. 28a. 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- 

losophy, on the Indnctive Method. By 
J. D. MoRELL» M.A LL.D. 8vo. 12c 
BSlemes&te of Payoholonr» oontalnliic the 
Analyda of the Intelieetual Poweca. ty 
the same Author. Post Svo. 7a. M. 
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Sight and Touoh: an Attempt to 
Disprove the Receired (or Berkeleian) 
Theoiy of Vision. By Thomas K. Abbott, 
HJL Fellow and Tutor of Tiin. Coll. Dablin. 
8vo. with 21 Woodcuts, 6<. 6d, 

The Sensés and the Intellect. 

By Alezandbr Bain, M.A. Prof, of Logic 
in the Unir, of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
8yo. 15<. 

Tlxe Bmotions and the "Will, by the 
mme Aathor. 8yo. 15«. 

On tlia Btudy of Charaoter, including 
an £8timate of Phrenology. By the same 
Aathor. 8vo. 9s. 



Time and Space: a 

Easay. By Shadworth 
8to. pp. 688, price i6«. 



Metaphysical 

H. HODGSON. 



The Way to Best: R^snlts from a 

Life-search after Religions Truth. By 
R. Vauohan, D,D. Crown 8vo. 7*. W. 

Hours with the Mystios : a Contri- 
bution to the History of Religions Opinion. 
By RoBEBT Alfrkd Vaugrah, B. a Se- 
cond Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 18«. 

The Fhilosophy of Wecessity; or, 

Natoral Law as applicable to Mentel, Moral, 

and Sooial Science. By Charles Brat. 

Second Edition. 8yo. 9*. 
The Ednoation of the IPeelincs and 

Affections. By the same Anthor. Third 

Edition. 8va 8s. 6dL 
On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 

lates. By the same Author. 8vo. 5s, 

Christianity and Common Sensé. 

By Sir Willoughby Jonbs, Bart M.A 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. 8yo. 6s. 



Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popular Geography^ <^c. 



Oatlines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. \V. Hebschel, Bart, M.A Eigfat}i 
Edition, rerised ; with Plates andWoodcuts. 
8T0.18S. 

Arago's Popular Astronomy. 

Translated by Admirai W. H. Smtth, 
F.R.S. aod R. Grast, M.A With 25 Plates 
and 858 Woodcats. 2 vols. 8to. £2 5s. 

Satum and its System. By Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John's Coll. Camb. and King'sColL London. 
8yo. with 14 Plates, 14s. 

The Handboolc of the Btani. By the 
same Author. Square fep. 8yo. with 3 Maps. 
price 08. 

Celestial Objecta for Conunon 

Télescopes. By T. W. Webb, MA.:F.RA.S. 
With Map of the Moon, and Woodcuts. 
16mo. 7s. 

A General Dictionary of Gteo- 

Ipraphy, Descriptive, Pbysical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complète 
Gaeetteer of the World. By A Kbith 
JoHirsTOK, F.R.S.E. 8yo.81s. M. 



M'Cnlloeh's Dictionary, Geogra- 

phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
varions Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statiatîad Informatien 
thronghout bronght up to the lateat ratoms. 
By Frederick Martqt. 4 vols. 8va with 
coloured Maps, £4 4s. 

A Manual of Geography, Physical, 

Industrial, and Political. By W. Huohbs, 
F.RG.S. Prof, of Geog. in King's Coll. and in 
Qneen'sCoH.Lond. With6Maps. Fcp.7s.6i?. 

Hawaii : the Past, Présent, and Future 
of its Island-Eangdom : an Historical Ac- 
count of the Sandwich Islands. By Mattixt 
HoPKiNs, Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. 
Second Edition, revised and eontlnned; 
with Portrait, Map, and 8 <»tber Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 12s. BtL 

Maiinder's Treasnry of Geogra- 
phy, Physioal, Historicai, Descriptif, and 
Political. Ediied by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 16s. 6<f. 

Physical Geography for Schools 

and General Readers. By M. F. Maurt, 
LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2s. 6rf. 



Natural History and Popular Science. 



The Eléments of Fhysics or 

Katnral Philoaophy. By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physidan Extraordinary to 
tiie Qneen. Sixth Edition, rewritten and 
oompleted. 2 Parts, 8to. 21s. 



Volcanos, the Character of their 
Phenomena, fheir Shsre in the Stmetnre 
and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, 
&c. By G. PouLETT ScROPB, M.P. F.R.S. 
Seeond Edition. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
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Bocks Classifled and Described. 

By Bernhard Von Cotta. An English 

Edition, by P. H. L awbence (with English, 

German, and French Synonymes), revised 

by the Author. Post 8vo. 14«. 

• • Lithology, or a Classificd Synopsis of 

tlie Names of Rocks and Minerais, also by 

Mr. Lawrence, adapted to the above work, 

may be had, price 6». or printed on one side 

only (interpaged blank), for use in Cabinets, 

price 7s, 

Sound : a Course of Six Lectures deli- 
vered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Professer John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 1 voL crown 8vo. 

[NearJy ready, 

Heat Considered as a Modo of 
Motion. By Professer John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 12». 6d. 

A Treatise on Blectricity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De la Rive, 
Prof, in the Acadcmy of Geneva. Trans- 
Uted by C. V. Walker, F.R.S. 8 vols. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13». 

The Corrélation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised by the Author, and 
augmented by a Discourse on Continuity. 
8vo. 

ManualofGeology. ByS.HAUGHTON, 

M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. ColL and Prof, 
of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7». 6rf. 

A Guide to Geology . By J. Phillips, 
M.A. Prof, of Geol. in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Fcp. 4». 

A Glossary of Mineralogy. By 

H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of the Geologîcal 
Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. 
Crown 8vo. 12». 
The Eléments: an Investigation of 
the Forces which détermine the Position 
and Movements of the Océan and Atmo- 
sphère. By William Leighton Jordan. 
Vol. I. royal 8vo. with 13 maps, price 8». 

Phillips's Blementary Introduc- 
tion to Mineralogy, re-edited by H. J. 
Brookr, F.R.S. and W. H. Millbr, F.G.S. 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 18». 

Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of 

ZooLOGY. Translated from the Secend 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, 
MJ). F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60». 



The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animais. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. 8 vola. 
8vo. with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 
Vols. I. and II. price 21». each, nowready. 
Vol. III. in the Spring. 

The First Man and His Place in 

Création, considered on the Principlea of 
Common Sensé from a Christian Point of 
View; with an Appendix on the Negro. 
By George Moorb, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. &c. 
Post 8vo. 8». 6d. 

The Iiake Dwellings of Switzer- 

land and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. 
Kbller, Président of the Antiquarian Asso- 
ciation of Zurich. Translated and arranged 
by J. E. Lee, F.S.A. F.G.S. Author of 
*isca Silurum.' With several Woodcuts 
and nearly 100 Plates of Figures, Royal 
8vo. 31». 6 A 

Homes without Hands: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animais, claased 
according to their Prihciple of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G.Wood, MJL F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 fnll size 
of page). Second Edition. 8vo. 2U. 

The Harmonies of 'Nature and 
Unity of Création. By Dr. G. Hartwig, 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18». 

The Sea ajid its Iiiving "Wondera. By 
the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 21». 

The Tropical "World. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 21». 

Maniial of Corals and Sea Jellies. 

By J. R. Grebnb, B.A. Edited by J. A. 
Gai^braith, m. a. and S. Haughton, M.D. 
Fcp. with 39 Woodcuts, 6». 

Manual of Sponges and Animaloulœ ; 
with a General Introduction on the Princi- 
pies of Zoology. By the same Author and 
Editors. Fcp. with 16 Woodcuts, 2». 

Manual of the MetaUoids. By J. Apjomr, 
M.D. F.R.S. and the same Editors. 2nd 
Edition. Fcp. with 88 Woodcuts, 7». 6dL 

Sketches of the Natoral History 

of Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson Tennsht, 
K.aS. LL.D. With 82 Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 12». 6d: 
Ceylon. By the same Author. 6th Edition j 
with Maps, &c and 90 Wood Engravings. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 10». 

The "Wild Eléphant, its Structure and 
Habits, with the Method of Taking and 
Training it in Ceylon. By the 
Author. Fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
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A Familiar History of Birds. 

By £. Stanlet, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuta, 3». W. 

Kirby and Spenoe's Introduction 

to Entomology, or Eléments of the Natural 
History of Inaecta. Crown 8vo. 6». 

Maunder'B Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Reriaed and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, 
MJ>. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuta, 10«. 

The Eléments of Botany for 

Familles and Scbools. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thomas Moobe, F.L.S. Fcp 
with 164 Woodcuta, 2». 6A 

The Treacniry of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of the Yegetable King- 
dom; with which ia incorporated aGlos- 
aary of Botanical Terme. Edited by 
J. LiNDUET, F.R.S. and T. Moobb, FX.S. 
assiated by eminent Contributors. Pp. 
1,274, with 274 Woodcuta and 20 Steel 
Platea. 2 Parta, fcp. 20<. 

The British Flora ; eompriaîng the 
Phœnogamous or Flowering Planta and the 
Fema. By Sir W. J. Hookbb, K.H. and 
G. A. Walkkb-Arnott, LL.D. 12mo. 
with 12 Platea, 14j. or coloured, 21s. 

The Bose Amateures Guide. By 

Thomas Riyers. New Edition. Fcp. 4s. 

The Indoor Gtardener. By Waa 

Maunq. Fcp. with Frontispiece, 5s. 



laoudon'sEnoyolopœâia of Phints; 

compriaing the Spécifie Character, Deacrip- 
tion. Culture, Hiatory, &c of ail the Planta 
found in Great Britain. With upwarda of 
12,000 Woodcuta. 8vo. 42s. 

Iioudon's Enoyolopœâia of Treea and 
Shruba; containing the Hardy Treea and 
Shruba of Great Britain acientifically and 
popularly deacribed. With 2,000 Woodcuta. 
Sva 60s. 

Bryologia Britannica; containing 

the Moaaea of Great Britain and .Ireland, 
arranged and deacribed. By W. Wilson. 
8vo. with 61 Platea, 42s. or coloured, £4 4s. 

Maunder's ScientijBLc and lâte- 

nuy Treaaury ; a Popular EncyclopsBdia of 
Science, Literature, and ArL New Edition, 
thoroughly reriaed and in great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new artidea, by 
J. Y. Joiursoiï, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 10s. 6dL 

A Dictionary of Science, làtera- 

ture, and Art. Fourth Edition* re-edited 
by the late W. T. Bramdb (the Author) 
andQEOBOEW.Cox,M.Ai 8 Tola. médium 
8vo. price 63s. cloth. 

Essaya on Scientiflc and other 

aubjecta, contributed to Reviewa. By Sir H. 
HoLLAHD, Bart. M.D. Second Edition. 
Syo. 14s. 

Essays from the Edinburgh and 

Qiuuierfy Bemews ; with Addresses and 
other Pièces. By Sir J. F. W. Hebscuei^ 
Bart. M.A. 8yo. 18s. 



Chemistry^ Medidne^ Surgery^ and the Allied Sciences. 



A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciencea. By 
Hbnbt Watts, F.C.S. aaaiated by eminent 
Contributors. 5 vola, médium 8yo. in 
courae of publication in Parta. Vol. L 
81s. 6rf. Vol. II. 26s. Vol. III. 81f. 6rf. 
and Vol. IV. 24s. are now ready. 

A Handbook of Volumetrical 
Analyaia. By Robebt H. Scott, MA. 
T.aD. Poat8vo. 4S.6A 

Eléments of Chemistry, Theore- 

tical and Practical. By Willlaji A, 
MiLLBR, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. Pro- 
feaaor of Chemistry, King'a Collège, London. 
3 Tola. 8vo. £2 Ids. Pabt I. Chemical 
Phtsics, Third Edition, 12s. Pabt II. 
Inoboanio Ghemistbt, 21s. Pabt III. 
Oboanic CuEMiaTBT, Third Edition, 24s. 



A ManuaL of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. By William 
Odling> M.B. F.R.S. Pabt L 8yo. 9s. 



▲ Ooxaae of Praotioal Chemistry, for the 
nae of Médical Studenta. By the aame 
Author. Second Edition, with 70 new 
Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 



IiOOtures on Animal Chemistry Belivered 
at the Royal Collège of Phyaiciana in 1865. 
By the aame Author. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d 

The Toxicologist's Guide: a New 

Manual on Poisona, giving the Best Methods 
to be puraued for the Détection of Poisona. 
By J.HoBSLEY, F.C.S.Analytical Chemist. 
Post 8yo. 8s. éd. 
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The Diagnon and Treatment of 

the Diaeaaes of Women; inclading the 
DiagnoBis of PregnaDcj. By Gkailt 
Hbwitt, M.D. &c. New Bdition, with 
Woodcut Illustrations, in the press. 

Lectures on the Dîseases of In- 

fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 16a. 

Exposition of the Signs and 

Symptomsof Pregnancy: witb other Papers 
•n 8ubject8 oonnected with Midwiiery. By 
W. F. MoKTQOMERT, M.A. M.D. M.R.IA. 
8yo. with Illustrations, 25s. 

A System of Snrgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Varions 
Anthors. Editcd by T. Houcbs, M.A. 
Gantab. Assistant-Surgeon to St. George's 
Hospital. 4 vols. 8vo. £4 13». 

ToL I. QaMral Potholoeir* ai#. 

Vol. II. If<K3al Ii^juries : Ouu-shot "Wonnâs, 
Injuries of the Head, Back, Face, Neck, 
Cfaest, Abdomen, Pelvie, of the Upper and 
Lower Eztremities, and Dîseases of the 
Eye. 21s. 

VoL m. Operative Surgery. Diseaaes 

ef the Organs of Circulation, locomotion, 
&c 2Is. 

Vol. IV. Diseaees of the Organs of 
Digestion, of the Genito-tJrinary System, 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin ; 
with Appendix and Général Index. 80s. 

Leotures on the Frinciples and 

Practice of Physic. By Thomas Watson, 
M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen. Fourth Edition. 2 vois. 8vo. 34s. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

By J. Pagbt, F.B.S. Surgeon- Ëztraordinary 
tetheQaeen. Edited Vy W. TuuoiB, M.B. 
Sto. with 117 Woodcnti, 21s. 

A Treatise on the Continued 

Fevers of Great Britaln. By C. Mubohison, 
M.D. Senior Physioan to the London Fever 
HospitaL 8yo. ynth. eoloured Plates, 18s. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Hbnrt Grat, F.R.S. With 
410 Wood £i^;nivixig8 £K>m ]>iaBeetMii8. 
Fourtk Ëditmn, by T.Holme8, M.A. Cantab. 
Boyal 8yo. 28s. 

The CydopsBdia of Anatomy and 

Physiology. Edited by the faite R. B. Towd, 
M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly ail the 
mo6t eminent eultivators of Phymological 
Science of the présent âge. 5 yols. 8yo. 
with 2,868 Woodcuts, £6 6s. 



Bbysiologioal Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.8. and W. Bowman, F.R.8. of 
King's Collège. With numerous lUustra- 
tiona. Vol. IL 8yo. 25s. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Bbalb, F.R.S. in course of publication; 
Part I. with 8 Plates, 7s. 6d, 

Histological Démonstrations; a 

Guide to the Miciroscopical Examination of 
the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, 
for the use of the Médical and Veterinary 
Professions. By G. Harley, M.D. F.R.S. 
Prof, in Univ. Coll. London ; and G. T. 
Brown, M.R.C.y.S. Professer of Veteri- 
^ nary Medicxae, aad one of the Inspeeting 
Qffîcers in the Cattle Plagne Department 
of the Privy CoandL Post Svq. wUh 223 
Woodcuts, 12a. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 

cine. By J. Coplawd, M.D. P.R.S. 
Abridged from tiie larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J.C. Copland, M.R.G.S. 
and thronghout broagfat down to th« pre- 
sent State of Médical Science. Pp. 1,560, 
in 8vo. priée 86s. 

The Works of Sir B. C. Brodie» 

Bart. coUected and arrangea by Charles 
Hawkibb, F.B.aS.E. 3 vols. Syo. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 48s. 

Autobiography of Sir B. C. Brodie, 

BarL printed from the Author's mateiials 
left in MS. Second Edition. Fcp. 4«. Bd. 

A Manual of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Perbira's EiemenU by F. J. Farrb, M.D. 
assisted by R. Bentley, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. Warington, F.B.S. 1 voL 8vo. with 

90 Woodcuts, 21s. 

Dr. Pereira^i Eléments of Xoteria 
Medica and Therapeotics, Third Editioii, by 
A. S. Taylor, M.D. and G. G. Rxbb, M J>. 
8 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £S 16a. 

Thomson'a Conspectus of the 

British Pbarmacopœia. Twenty-fourth 
Edition, corrected and made conformable 
thruughont to the New Pbarmacepœi* of 
the General Coundl of Médical Eduoction. 
ByE.LLOYDBiRXKTT,M.D. 18mo. 6s.6<i: 

Manufll of the Domestic Praetiee 

of Medicine. By W. B. Ke8»kvew, 
F.R.C.S.E. Second Edition, thoraoghly 
revised, with Addithms. Fcp. 6s. 

Sea-Air and Sea^Bathisig for 

Children and Invalidfv Bv Wiluam 
Strasos, M.D. Fcp. la. 
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The BestoratLon of Health; or, 

tho Application of the Lawb of Hygiène to 
the Recovery of Health : a H annal Ibr the 
Invalid, and a Guide in the Sick Boom. 
^ W. Stbahg^ MJ>. Fc{>.6& 



Maniial for the Classification, 

Training, and Education of the Feeble- 
Miaded, Imbedle, and Idiotie By P. 
Mabtut DoircAH, IIB. and William 
MxuLAKD. Crown 8to.6«>] 



The Fine Arts, and Elustrated Editions. 



The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Montha of the Year in their Seaaons 
and Fhaaes; with PaaaageB selected from 
Ancient and Modem Authors. By Richard 
PiooT. Accompanied by a Séries of 25 
ftill-page Illoatrations and numerons Mar- 
ginal Devices, Décorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood from 
Original Designs by JoHS Leiohtok, 
F^A. 4to. 42«. 

The New Testament, fflnstrated with 

Wood Ëngravings aller the Early Masters, 
chieflyof the Italian SchooL Crown 4to. 
63«. doth, gilt top; or £5 5f. morooco. 

Iiyra GTermanica ; Hymne for the 

Snndays and Ghief FestiTals of the Christian 
Year. Translated by Cathebote Wdïk- 
WOBTH ; 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn 
by J. LjnoHTON, F.8.A. Fcp. 4to 21*. 

Cats' and Farlie's Moral Em- 

Uema ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
yerbs of ail Nations : comprising 121 
ninstrations on Wood by J. Leiohton, 
F.S.A. with an appropriate Text by 
B.PIGOT. Impérial 8y<o. 3U 6d: 



Shakspeare's Sentiments and 

Simiiea printed in Black aad Gold, and iUa- 
minat4yi in the Missal style by Hkm bt Nosl 
HuMPHBBTB. In massive covere,containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shakâpeare. 
Square post 8vo. 21«. 

Haif-Hour Iiectures on the His- 

tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 60 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8«. 6dL 

The History of Our Lord, m ezam- 

plified in Works of Art. By Mrs. Jajobson 
and Lady Eastlakb. Being the concluding 
Séries of *Sacred and Legeodaiy Ait.' 
Second Edition, with 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vola, square crown 8vo. 42a. 

Mrs. Jameson's Iiegends of the Saints 
and Martyrs. Fourth Edition, with 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 yols. 81«. 6dL 

Mrs. Jameson's Ijegends of the Monaatio 

Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 

and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21«. 
Mrs.Jameson'sZieseiidjioftheMadonna. 

Third Edition, with 27 Etchiugt and 166 

Woodcuts. 1 voL 21«. 



Musical Publications, 



An Introduction to the Study of 

National Mucic; Comprising Besearches 
into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms. By Cabl Esasi* AutUor of *The 
Music of the most Ancient Nations.' With 
Frontispiece and numerous Musical Ulus- 
tratioBS. 8¥a 16s, 

Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 

livered at the Royal Institutien of Great 
Britain belbre Easter 1867. By G. A. 
Macfarrbit. 8vo. [/» M«prai«. 

Lecturesonthe History of Modem 

Music, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By iosax Hui.lah. Fxbst Goubm, with 
Ghronological Tables» post 8vow 6a. M, 
Sboditd Goubsb, the Tnusitioii Period, 
with 26 Spedmens, 8yo. 16t. 



Sacred Husio for Family Use ; 

A Sélection of Pièces for One, Two, or more 
y<Mcefl, from the beat Composers, Foreign 
and English. Edited by John Hullah. 
1 vol. music ft>lio, 21a. half bound. 

Hullah's Part Music, Sacred and 

Secular, for Soprano, Alto, Ténor, and Bass. 
New Edition, with Pianofortu Accompani- 
nents, in course of publication in Monthly 
Numbers, each nnmber hiSoore^ with Piano- 
tfbrto Accompaniment, priée la. and in sepa- 
rate Parts (Soprano, Alto, Ténor, aad Bass), 
wnifimn with the Score in sixe, butin larger 
type, prias âdl each Part. Each Séries 
(Sacred and Sacolar) to be completed in 12 
Numbers, f«cBûng a Volnme, in impérial 
8vo. 
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Ai'ts^ Manufactures, âfc. 



Drawing from Nature ; a Séries of 

Progressive Instractions in Sketching,from 
£Iemeiitary Stndies to Finished Yiews, 
with Ëxamples from Switzerland and the 
Pyrénées. By George Barnard, Pro- 
fÎBSBor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 
18 Lithographie Plates and 108 Wood En- 
I gravings. Imp. 8to. 25«. 

Gwilt's Encyolopœâia of Archi- 

tectare. New Edition, revised, with al- 
térations and considérable Additions, by 
Wyatt Papworth. With abore 350 New 
Engravings and Diagrams on Wood by 
O. Je w ITT, and upwards of 100 other 
Woodcuts. 8vo. [^Nearly ready, 

Tuscan Sculptors, theîr làTes, 

Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. By Ghari.es 0. Perkins. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. 63». 

The Grammar of Heraldry: con- 

taining a Description of ail the Principal 
Charges nsed in Armory, the Signification 
of Heraldic Terms, and the Rules to be 
observed in Blazoning and Marshalling. 
By John E. Cussans. Fcp. with 196 
Woodcuts j A», 6(f. 

The Engineer's Handbook; ez- 

plaining the Principles which should gnide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinexy. ByC.S.LowNDES. Po8t8vo.5«. 

The Eléments of Mechanism. 

By T. M. GooDEVE, M.A. Prof, of Me- 
chanics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts. Post 
8yo. 6«. 6dL 

TJre's Dietionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Re-written and en- 
larged by Robert Hunt, F.R.S.,'a8sisted by 
nnmerous Contributors eminent in Science 
and the Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 
8vo. \_Nearly ready, 

Treatise on Mills and MiUwork. 

By W. Fairbairn, CE. F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 82«. 

Usefol Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. First, Second, and 
Third Séries, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. cTown 8vo. 10«. 6d!. each. 

The Application of Cast and "Wrouglit 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16». 



Iron Ship Bnilding, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Séries of 
Expérimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Matériel ; and an Inquiry 
into the Présent and Prospective State of 
the Navy, including the Expérimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Arraonr 
Plates and Shot at High Yelocities. By 
W. Fairbairn, CE. F.R.S. With 4 Plates 
and 130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18<. 

Encyclopsedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historlcal, Theoretical, and PracticaL 
By E. Crest, CE. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo.42«. 

The Fractical Meohanic's Jour- 
nal : An lUnstrated Record of Mechanical 
and Engineering Science, and Epitome of 
Patent Inventions. 4to. price Is. monthly. 

The Fractioal Draughtsman's 

Book of Industrial Design. By W. JoHit- 
80N, Assoc Inst. CE. With many hundred 
Illustrations. 4to. 288. 6dL 

The Patentee's ManuaL : a Treatîse 

on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent 
for the use of Patentées and Inventera. By 
J. and J. H. Johnson. Post 8vo. 7«. 6«L 

The Artisan Club's Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its varions Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
CE. Seventh Edition ; with 37 Plates and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42«. 

A Treatise on the Sorew Fro- 

peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines» 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and Wor; 
illustrated by many Plates and Woodcuts. 
By the same Author. New and enlarged 
Edition in course of publication in 24 Parts, 
royal 4to. 2«. %d, each. 

Oateohism of the Steam Engine, 

in its varions Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By J. BouRNB. CE. With 1 99 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.9<, The iNTRODUcnoN of* Récent 
Improvements' may be had separately, with 
110 Woodcuts, price 8«. GdL 

Handbook of the Steam Engine, by the 
same Author, fbrming a Ket to the Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 9«. 
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The Art of Perftunery ; the History 
and Theory of Odoan, and the Methoda of 
Extracting the Aromas of Planta, fiy 
Dr. PiESSS, F.aS. Third Edition, with 
53 Woodcnta. Crown 8vo. 10«. GdL 

Cliemioal, Natural, and Fhyaioal Magio, 
for Javeniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged 
with 88 Woodcnta. Fcp. 6«. 

Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm. By G. W. Hosktns, Esq. With 24 
Woodcnta iirom Deaiepu hy G. Cruik- 
buask, Sixth Edition. 16mo. 5«. 6dL 

History of Windsor Great Fark 
and Windsor Forest. By William Mxn- 
ZIE8, Retddent Deputy Surveyor. With 2 
Maps and 20 Photographe. Imp. folio, £8 8«. 



Loixdon's Encydopœdia of Agri- 
culture: Compriaing the Laying-oat, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property,and the Cnltivation and Economy 
of the Prodnctiona of Agricnltnre. With 
1,100 Woodcnta. Svo. 3U6d 

Iioudon's Enoyolopœdia of Ghardening : 
Compriaing the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landacape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcnta. 8vo.81#.6dL 

IiOudon's Snoyolopœdia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Fumiture. With 
more than 2,000 Woodcnta. 8yo. 42#. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants npon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. MoRTON. 8yo. lOf. 6<L 



Religiotis and Moral Works. 



An Exposition of the 89 Articles, 

Historicai and Doctrinal. By E. Harold 
B ROWNE, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh 
Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

Tlie Fentateuch and the Slohiatio 
Psalms, in Reply to Bisbop Colenso. By 
the same. Second Edition. 8yo. 2a. 

Bxamination-Questiona on Bishop 
Browne*s Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rey. J. Gorus, M.A. Fcp. 3s. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles ; with a 

Commentary, and Practrcal and Devotional 
Suggestions for Readers and Studentsof the 
English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, 
M. A, Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, 
8vo. 12». 6d, 

The Idfe and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By W. J. Co^ybearb, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab. and J. S. 
HowsoN, D.D. Principal of Liverpool Coll. 

LiBRART Edition, with ail the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcnta, &c 2 vols. 4to. 48». 

Intermediate Edition, with a Sélection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 yola. 
square crown 8vo. dl«. 6<i 

People's Edition, reyised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illnstrationa and Maps. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 12«. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Shipa 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10». 6<L 



Fasti Sacriy or a Key to the 

Chronology of the New Testament; corn* 
prising an Historicai Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, and Chronological Tables gène- 
rally from b.o. 70 to a.d. 70 : with a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation and other Aids. By 
Thomas Lewim, M.A. F.S. A. Imp. 8yo. 42«. 

A CriticaL and Grammatical Com- 

mentary on St. PauPs Epistles. By C. J. 

Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 

and Bristol. 8yo. 
Galatiana, Third Edition, Sa. Sd. 
SpheeianB, Thbrd Edition, 8«. (kl. 
Faatoral Epistles, Third Edition, 10«. M. 
Fhilippians, Colosaians, and Fhilemon, 

Third Edition, 10s. 6<1 
Theesaloniana, Second Edition, 7«. M. 

Historicai Lectures on the laife of 

Onr Lord Jésus Christ: being the Halsean 
Lectures for 1869. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. Svo. 10s. 6d 

The Deetiny of the Créature ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Broad and the Xarrow VTay; Two 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

TheGreek Testament ; withNotes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. VVebsteb, MJL and the Rev. W. F. 
WuxrsBOV, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4». 

Vol. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 

Vol. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s. 
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Bev. T. H. Home'8 Introdactioxi 

to th6 CriticjU Study and Knowledge of the 
H0I7 Scriptnres. Ëleventb Edition, cor- 
rected, and extended under careftd Editorial 
revision. With 4 Mape and 22 Woodcnts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 IB», Qd, 

Bor. T. H. Home's Compendions In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Anthor. Re-edited by the Rev. John 
Atre, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 8to. 9». 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionaiy of the Books, 
Fersons, Plaoea, Bventfi, and other Matteis 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
tiire; inteaded to establiah iti Aathority 
and illnatrate its Contents. By Rev. 
J. Aybb, M.A. With Maps, 15 PUtes, and 
numerous Woodcnts. Fcp. 10a, 6d, 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 

expiained and iiiustrated. By J. £. Pbas- 
GOTT, M.A. Vol. I. Matthew and Mark\ 
YoL. IL Luke and John, 2 vols. 8yo. 9«. each. 

The Fentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Criticalty Ëxamined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CîoLBNSo, D,D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. People's Edition, in 1 voL crown 
8to. 6«. or in 5 Parts, U, each. 

The Fentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Criticaily Ëxamined. By Pro£ A. 
E.UENBN, of Leyden. Translated from the 
Dutch, and edited with Notes, by the Right 
; Rev. J. W. CoLBNBO, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
8vo. 8«. Qd, 

The Chnrch and the World: Essays 

on Questions of thA D«y. Bj varions 
Writers. Edited by Rev. Omir Sbiplet, 
M.A^ Second Edition» revised. 8vo. 16«. 

The Formation of Christendom. 

Pabt L By T. W. Allies. 8vo. 12a. 

Christendom's Divisions ; a Fhiio- 

sophicai Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By 
Edmund s. Ffoulkes, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jésus ColL Oxford. Post 8vo. 7s. ^d, 

Christendom's DiTisions, Fart II. 

Grtekê and Latine, beiag a Uistory of their 
IMasentions and Ov«rtures for Peaee down 
to the ReformatiMi. By th» same Anthor. 
[^Nearly ready, 

The Life of Christ, an Edectie Gos- 
pel, fhmi the Old and New Testaments, 
arranged on a New Prlnciple, with Analytical 
Tables^ &c. By Chakubs Db la. Pbthe, 
Reviaed Editien. 8v<o. 5b, 



The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge ; or, Hiatory of 
the Apocrypba. By Ernest DsBdksbn. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The Temporal Mission of the 

Holy Ghost; or, Reaaon and Révélation. 
By the Most Rev. Archbishop Makhistg. 
Seoond Edition.. Crown 8va 8s. 6</. 

Essays on Beligion and lÂtera- 

ture. Edited by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Manmino. 8vo. 10«. 6cL 

Essays and Beviews. By the Rev. 

w. Temple, D.D. the Rev. R. Williams, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. the Rev. 
H. B. Wi^soN, B.D. C. W. GooDwnf, M.A. 
the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and Uie Rev. 
B.Jo>yETT,M.A 12th Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Mosheim's Ecelesiastical History. 

MuBDOCK and Soames's Translation and 
Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Stubbs, 
M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s, 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works: With Life by Bishop Hebeb. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Eden, 10 vols. £5 5s, 

Fassing Thonghts on Beligion. 

By the Author of *Amy Herbert' New 
Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Thoughts for the H0I7 "Week, for 
Young Fersons. By the same Anthor. 
Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

Self-examination before Confirmation. 
By the same Author. 82mo. Is. 6d, 

Beadings for a Month Freparatory to 
Confirmation fjroih Writers of the Early and 
Engtish Chorch. By the same. Fcp. 4f. 

Beadings for Every Day in I<ent, oom- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jbbbmt 
Tatlob. By the same. Fcp. 5s^ 

Préparation for the Holy Commtinion ; 
the Dévotions chiefly from the woiks of 
Jbrbht Taylob. By the same. 82mo. 3s. 

Frinoiples of Education drawn 

from Nature and Révélation, and Applied 
to Female Education in the Upper Claaaes. 
By the same. 2 vols. fcp. 12s. Gd, 

The Wifè's Hanual; or, Prayers, 
Thoughts, and Songs on Scrirend OcoasioDS 
of a Matron's Life, By the Rev. W. Cal» 
VBBT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6cC 

Lyra Domestica ; Christian Songs for 
DoflBMtic Edification. Translated froa the 
FmUoj amd Harp of C. J. F. Sfitta, and 
ftoa other somoes, by Rtchabd Hamie. 
FiBST and Sbcqxx) Sbbixs, fcp* 4«. 6dL each. 
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Spiritual Songs for the Bundays 

and Holidays throaghont the Year. By 
J. S. B. MoNSELL, LL.D. Yicar of Egham. 
Fonrth Edition. Fcp. 4«. 6<L 

The BcatitudeB : Abasement before God : 
Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness of Spirit ; Désire 
forHoliness; Gentlencas; Purity of Heart ; 
the Peace-makers ; Snfferings for Christ. 
Bythesame. Tiiird Edition. Fcp. 8«.6c^. 

Iiyra Saora ; Hymne, Ancîent and 
Modem, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by the Rev. B. W. Saviub, 
MA. Third Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 6«. 

L3rra Gtermanica, translated fîrom the 
Grennan by Miss G. Winkwobth. Fibst 
Seribs, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; Second Sbribs, the Christian 
Lift. Fcp. Sa. 6d. each Sbries. 

Hymna firom Iiyra Germanioa, iSmo. 1«. 
The Chorale Book fbr TSngland ; 

a complète Hjrmn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England : the Hymns translated by Mias C. 
WiKKWORTH ; the Tunes arranged by Pro£ 
W. S. BEimBTT and Ono Goldschmidt. 
Tcp. 4to. 12f.6d: 

Con^Tegational Bdition. Fcp. %$. 



Lyra iSuoharifltioa ; Hymna and 

Versée on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modem ; with othar Foema. Edited by 
the Rev. Obbt Shzplbt, MjL Second 
Edition. Fcp. 7s. edL 

Iiyra Meaaiaiiioas Hymns and Verses on 
the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modem; 
with other Poems. By the same Editor. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 7t. Sd. 

Ityra Mystioa ; Hymns and Verses an Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modem. By the 
sama Editor. Fcp. 7s. 6cl. 

The Catholio Doctrine of the 

Atonement; an Historical Inqoiry into its 
Development in the Chnrch : with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of Theological 
Deveiopments. By H. N. Oxbvbak, M JL 
formerly Scholar of Balliol Collège, Oxford. 
8vo. 8f . éd. 

Prom Sundayto Sunday ; an Attempt 

to consider familiarly the Weekday Lift 
and Labonrs of a Coontry Clergyman. By 
R. Gbb, M.A. Fcp. 5s. 

Oiir Semions: an Attempt to consider 
familiarly, but reverently, the Preachar's 
Work in the présent day. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 6«. 

Fal^'s Moral FhiloBophy, with 
Annotations. By Richard Whatelt,D.D. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 7s. 



Travels, Voyages, âçc. 



Ice Caves of France and Switzer- 

land ; a narrative of Subterranean Explora- 
tion. By the Rev. G. F. Bbowhe, M.A. 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. Catherine's 
Coll. Cambridge, M. AC. With 11 Woodcuts. 
Square cro<wn 8vo. 12s. 6dL 

Village Info in Bwitserland. By 
SopiEiA D. Dbuiabd. Pott 8vo. Os. 4Mi 

How we Spent the Summer; or, 
a Voy%e en Zigzag in Switaerlaad aad 
Tyiol with saraa Menbeia ef the AiiPHiB 
Cutb. Fiom tha Skatch-Book of one of the 
Party. Third Edition, ra-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 300 Illastratiims, lÔJi 

Beaten Tracks ; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sbetches m Itaiy. By tha AsthotrasB of 
« A Voyage en Zigaag.' With 42 Plates, 
ooBtaining aboot 200 âkatcàas ficom Btmir- 
iags made on tha Spot. êmo. 16s. 



Map of the Chain of Mont Blano, 

frum an actual Snrvey in 1863 — 1864. By 
A. Abams-Rkillt, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Pub- 
lifiSied nnder the Anthority of the Alpine 
Club. In Chromolithography on extra stont 
drawing-paper 2Sin. x 17in. piice 10s. or 
monnted on canvas in a felding caae, 12a ^d, 

Transylvania^ts Prodncts and its 

Paople. By Charues Bonbb. With 6 
Maps and 43 Illnstrations on Wood asd in 
Chromolithography. 8vo. 2lf. 

Explorations in South - west 

AMca, from Walviech Bay to Lake Kgami 
«Bd the Victoria Falls. By Thomas BAursa, 
F.R.G.S. 89«. with Maps and Illii«tra- 
21s. 



Vancouver Island and British 

Columbia ; their EUstory, Basonrcee» and 
Pro^lMets. By Matthbw Magvxb, F.R.aS. 
With Mape and Qliutratioiifl. 8to. 18s. 
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History of Discovery in our 

AuBtralasiBii Colonies, Anstralia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand,from the Earliest Dateto 
the Présent Day. By Wiluam Howitt. 
WithS Maps of the Récent Explorations 
from Officiai Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 20«. 

The Capital of the Tyooon; a 

Narrative of a 3 Years' Résidence in Japan. 
By Sir Rdtherfobd Alcock. K.C.B. 
2 Yol8.8vo. with nomeroos Blustrations,42<. 

Florence, the New Capital of 

Italy. By C. R. Weli>. With several En- 
gravings on Wood, from Drawings by the 
Author. Post 8vo. 

The Dolomite Monntains. Excur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia,Gamiola,and 
Frinli in 1861, 1862, and 1863. By J. 
Gilbert and G. C. Churchill, F.RG.S. 
With nnmerons Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 21«. 

ALady'sTonrBonndMonteBosa; 

including Yisits to the Italian Yalleys. 
With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo, lés. 

Guide to the Pyrénées, for the nse 

of Mountaineers. By Charles Packe. 
With Maps, &c and Appendix. Fcp. 6«. 
A Guide to Spain. By H. 0*Shba. 

Post 8vo. with Travelling Map, 16*. 

Christopher Columbus; hîs life, 

Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
with 4 Woodcuts. 18mo. 2«. 6i 

Captain James Cook; his Life, 

Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
wiih numerons Woodcuts. 18mo. 2«. Qd. 



The Alpine Guide. By John Ball. 

M.R.I.A. late Président of the Alpine Club. 

Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 
Guide to the Eastern Alps. iJust ready. 

Qiiide to the 'Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zennatt, &c. 
price 7«. 6<2. 

Guide to the Oberland and ail Switzer- 
land, excepting the Neighbourhood of 
Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard; 
with Lombardy and the a^joining portion 
ofTyroL 7j.6d: 

Humboldt's Travels and Disco- 
veries in South America. Third Edition, 
with numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 2«. 6</. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 

Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857, com- 
piled from Officiai Documents in the Ad- 
miralty by W. G. S. Gillt ; with a Préface 
by W. S. GiLLY, D.D. 3d Edition, fcp. 5«. 

A Week at the Iiand's End. 

By J. T. Blioht ; aasisted by £. H. Rodd, 
R. Q. CoucH, and J. Ralfs. With Map 
and 96 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 6<2. 

Visits to Bemarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scènes illus- 
trative of Strîking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood £n- 
gravings, 25«. 

The Bural Iiife of England. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuto by 
Bewîck and Williams. Médium 8vo. 12«. 6^. 



Works of Fiction. 



Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Cojcto. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
£lUce : a Taie. By the same. Post 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

Stories and Taies by the Author 

of ' Amy Herbert,' nniform Edition, each 
Taie or Story complète in a single volume. 



Amy Herbert, 2«. 6c2. 
Gbbtrudis, 2«. 6<2. 
Earl's Dauohter, 

2«.6d. 
Expérience of Life, 

2s.6<i 
Clevb Hall^ ds. 6dL 
IvoBS, 8«. 6<1 
A Glimpse of the T^orld. By the Author 

of * Amy Herbert* Fcp. 7». 6rf. 



Katharine Ashton, 

8«.6(2. 
Maroabet Pebci- 

VAL, 6S. 

Lanbton Pabsoh- 

AOE, A» Qd, 
Ubsula, 4<. 6d 



The Six Sisters of the Valleys: 

an Historical Romance. By W. Bramlet- 
MooBE, M JL. Incnmbent of Gerrard's Cross, 
Bncks. Fourth Edition, with 14 Illastrationa. 
Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Gallus ; or, Boman Scènes of the Time 
of Augustus : with Notes and Excursnsea 
illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Romans. From the German of 
Prof. Beckeh. New Edit. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Charicles ; a Taie illustrative of Primate 
Life among the Ancient Greeks : with Notes 
and Ezcursuses. From the German of Pr«' 
Beckeb. New Edition, Post 8vo. 7#. 6dl 
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Toolftndlo Iiegends. CoUectod by 

Jov. Akvasov. Seiectad and TransUtod 
firom the loelaudic by Gsorob £. J. Powbll 
and £. Maonussox. Sbcovo Sbbiss, 
wiih Notes and .an Introductory Essay on 
tbe Origin and Oeniiu of tbe Jcalandic 
Folk-Lore, and 3 Ulustrationa on Wood. 
Crown 6vo. 2U. 

The Warden : a Novd. By Axthont 

Trollofe, Crown Svo. 2«. 6dL 
Barcliaater Towers: a Sequel to 'Tbe 

Warden.' By tbe same Aatbor. Crown 

8yo. 39. G(L 

Taies from Greek Mythology. 

By George W. Cox, M.A. lato Scholar 

of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 

16mo. 35. ad. 
Taies of the Goda and Heroes. By tbe 

aameAutbor. Second Edition. Fcp.5«. 
Taies of Thebes and Axgos, By tbe same 

Antbor. Ecp, 4s. QtU 



I Tlxe Qladiators: a Taie of Rome aad 
Jadœa. By G. J. Whytb Mblvilue. 
Crown 8yo. 6t. 



Biffby Ghrand, au Autoblography. 
same Autbor. 1 voL 6s. 



By tbe 



Eate Coventry, an Autobiograpby. By tbe 
same. 1 yoL 5s. 

Général Boiinoe, or tbe Lady and tbe Lo- 

coBts. By tbe same. 1 voL 6s. 

Holmby House, a Taie of Old N ortbampton- 
sbire. 1 yoL 6s. 

Good for Nothing, or Ali Down HilL By 
tbe aame. 1 yoL 6s. 



The Queen's Maries, a Romance of Holy- 
rood. By tbe aame. 1 vol. 6s. 



The Interpréter, a Taie of tbe War. 
tbe same Aatbor. I vol. 6s. 



By 



Poetry and The Drama^ 



Gk>ethe's Second Faust. Translated 

by John Anster, LL.D. M.R.LA. Regins 
Profeseor of Civil Law in tbe Univereity of 
PnbUn. Fest ^yq. 16s. 

Tasflo's Jérusalem Deliveredy 

tranalated into Ëogliab Yerse by Sir J. 
KiNosTON James, &t. M.A. 2 rola. fep. 
¥ritb Facaiimle» 14s. 

Foetioal Works of John Edmund 
Seade; witb final Revision and Addilixuu. 
3 YoU. fep. 18s. or eacb-vol. laeparately, 6s. 

Moore's Foetieid Works, Cbeapest 
Editioiu complète in 1 voL indading tbe 
Autobiograpbical Préfaces aad Author's last 
JSotes, wbicb are stiU copyrlgbt. Crown 
8yo, ruby type, witb Portrait, 6«. or 
People's Edition, in largeur type, 12s. 6d 

MoQire'e Foetioal TVorks, as above. Library 
Edition, médium 8vo, witb PoriJrait and 
Vignette, 14s. or in 10 vols. fep. 3s. 6c/. eacb. 

Moore's LaUa Booklx, Tennler^ Edi- 
tion, witb 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and otber llbiU9ti;ations. 
Pcp. 4to. 21s. 

Moove's Irîsh Mélodies, Macliae's 
Edition, witb 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal Svo. 31s. 6</. 

Miniature Bditioxx of Moore's Irish 
Mélodies, witb Maclise's Illustrations, (as 
above) reduced in IiitbQgraj?hy. Imp. 
16mo. 10s. 6(f. 



Southey's Foetical Works, witb 
tbe Antboi'a last iSorreotioBS aad oopyrigbt 
Additions. Lôbrary Edition, m 1 yoL 
mediom Svo. witk Portrait and Vignette, 
14s. or m 10 vols. fep. 8s. 6d, eaeh. 

Lays of Ajaoieiiit Borne ; witb iwy 

aDdtheArmuUt. By tbeRlgbt Hoii.LoBD 
Magaulat. Iteo. 4«. 6d, 

Iiord Macaulay's Iiays of A noient 
Rome. Witb 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from tbe Antique, from 
Drawings by O. Sosasf. JPcp. 4to. 31s. 

Miniature Sld^ion q€ Xtor^ Max^aulay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome, witb Scharf 's Il- 
lustrations (as above) reduced in Litbo- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6A 

Foems. 

EdMioD. 



By .Jbajt Jvqulow, Twelftb 
Pcp. 8yo. 6t. 



Foems by Jean In«elow. A New Edition, 
witb nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artiste, eograved on Wood by tbe Brothers 
Dalzibl. Fep. 4to. 21s. 

Foetical Works of Letitia E]jza« 

betb Landon (L.Ç.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. 10s. 

Flaytime with the Foets : a Sélec- 
tion of tbe best l^nglisb Poetry for tbe ose 
of Cbildren. By a Ladt. Crown 8yo. 6$. 
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Bowdler's IFamily Shakspeare, 

cheaper Genuine Ëdition, complète in 1 vol. 
large type, with 86 Woodcnt Illnstrations, 
prioe lit. or, with the saine Illustrations, 
in 6 pocket voU. 8s. 6dL each. 

Anuidines Cami, sive Masaram Can- 
tabrigiensium Lusas Canori. Collegit atque 
edidit H. Dburt. M.A. Editio Sexta, en- 
ravit H. J. Hodosok, M.A. Crown Svo. 
price 7«. 6<1 

The iESneid ofVirgil Translated into 
Eaglish Verse. By John Conengton, 
M.A. Corpas Professer of Latin in the Unl- 
veraity of Oxford. Crown Svo. 9». 



The niad of Homer Translatod 

into Blank Verse. Bj Ichabod Charles 
Wrioht, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen 
ColL Oxon. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2U. 

The niad of Homer in "BngliRh 

Hexameter Verse. By J. Henrt Dart, 
M. A. of Ëxeter Collège, Oxford; Aalhor 
of * The Exile of St Helena, Newdigate, 
1838.' Square crown Svo. price 21«. cloth. 

Dante's Divine Comedy, translated 

in English Terza Rima by John Datuak, 
M.A. [With the Italian Text, after 
Srwnetti, interpaged.] Svo. 21s. 



Rural Sports, <^c. 



Enoyolopeedia of Bnral Sports ; 

a Complète Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hnnting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Radng, &c. By D. P. Blainb. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Leboh). 8va 42s. 

Kotes on lUfle Shooting. By Cap- 
tain Heaton, AdjuUnt of the Third Man» 
chester Rifle Volunteer Corps. Fcp. 2s. 6d, 

Col. Hawker's Instructions to 

Toung Sportsmen in ail that relates te 6uns 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author's Son. 
Square crown Svo. with îllastrations. I8s. 

The Bifle, its Theory and Prac- 

tice. By Arthur Walker (79th High- 
landers). Staff, Hytheand FleetwoodSchools 
of Musketry. Second Ëdition. Crown 8vo. 
with 125 Woodcuts, 5s. 

The DeadShotyOrSportsman's Complète | 

Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the 6nn, | 

Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. By i 
liARKSMAN. Fcp. wîth Platcs, 5s. 

Hints on Shooting, Fishing, &c. 

both on Sea and Land and in the Fresh 
and Saltwater Lochs of Scotland. By 
C, Idle, Esq. Second Edition. Fcp. 6s. 

A Book on Angling : being a Com- 
plète Work on every branch of Angling 

; practised in Great Britain. By Francis 
Francis. With numerous Explanatory 
Plfttes, coloured and plain, and the lar^est 
and most reliable List of Salmon Files ever 
publisbed. Post 8vo. 

The Art of Fishing on the Prin- 

ciple of Avoiding Cruelty: being a brief 
Treatise on the Most MercifuI Methods of 
Capturing Fish; describing certain ap- 
proved Ruies in Fishing, used during 60 
Years* Practice. By th§ Eey. G. Ray- 
mond, LL.B. Fcp. 8v6. 



Handbook of Angling: Teoching 

Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fiahing, Sal- 
mon-fishing ; with the Natnral Hiatoiy of 
River Fish, and the best modes of CatcMng 
them. By Efhemera. Fcp. Woodcuts, 5s. 

The Fly-Fisher's Entomology. 

By AL.FRED RoNALDS. With coloured 
Représentations of the Natural and Ardfi- 
dal Insect Sixth Edition; with 20^ 
coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

The Cricket Field ; or, the History 

and the Science of the Game of Cricket. By 
Jamks Ptcroft,B.A. 4th Edition. Fcp. 6s. 

The Cricket Tutor; a Treatise ezclusively 
Practical. By the same. 18mo. Is. 

Cricketana. By the same Author. With 7 
Portraits of Cricketera. Fcp. 5s. 

Yonatt on the Horse. Revised and 
enlarged by W. Watson, M.RC.V.a Svo. 
with numerous Woodcuti^ 12s. 6dL 

Toiiatt on the Dog. (By the same Anthor.) 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 

The Horse-Trainer's and Sports- 

man's Guide: with Considérations on the 
Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood 
Stock, and on Veterinaiy Examination. 
By DiGBT CoLUNs. Post 8vo. 6s; 

Blaine's Veterinary Art : a Trea- 
tise on the Anatomy, Pbystology, and 
Curative Treatment of the Diseasee of the 
Horse, Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged by C. Stbel, 
M.R.C.V.S.L, Svo. with Plates and Wood- 
cuts, 18s. 

On DnU and Manosuvres of 

Cavalry, combined with Horse Artilleiy. 
By Major-Gen. Michael W. Sxitb, CB. 
commanding the Poonah Division of the 
Bombay Army. 8vQ. 12f. 6<i, 
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TheHorse's Foot,andhowtokeep 

it Sound. B7 W. Miles, Eaq, 9th Edition, 
with IlIiutrmtioDs. Imp. 8yOb 12<. 6d. 

A Flain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 
the same Author. Posl 9vo. with Illnstra- 
tions, 2«. 6<2. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same. 
Imp. Svo. with 18 Plates, 16«. 

Bemarks on Horsas' Teetb, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post 8vo. 1«. 6^ 



The Dog in Health and DiBease. 

By Stomeiiehob. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition. Square crown 
8ro. 10s. 6</. 
The Oreyhound. By the same Author. 
Reyised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Grey* 
honnda Square crown 8vo. 21a. 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat* 
ment ; with an Esaay on Parturition in the 
Gow. By J. K. DoBsoN, M.R.ayj9. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. M. 



Commerce^ NavigatioUj and Mercantile Affaire. 



The Commercial Handbook of 

France; Furnishing adetaiied andcompre- 
hensive account of the Trade, Manufactures, 
Industry, and Commerce of France at the 
Présent Time. By Frederick Martin. 
With Maps and Plans, inclading a Coloured 
Map showing the Seats of the Principal 
Industries. Crown 8vo. 

Banking, Currenoy, and the Ex- 

chanKCS : a Practical Treatise. By Arthur 
Crump, Bank Manager, formerly of the 
Bank of Eagland. Post 8vo. 6f. 

The Theory and Fractioe of 

Baokiog. By Ubmrt Dunnino Maclbod, 
M. A. Barrister-at'Law. Second Edition, 
entirely remodelled. 2 toIs. Svo. 30s. 

A Dictionary, Fraotical, Theo- 

retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M*CnL- 
LOCH. New Edition in préparation. 



Fraotioal Guide for British Ship- 

masters to United States Ports. By Pikb- 
REPONT Edwards, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Vice-Consul at New York. Post 8vo. 8s. W, 

A Maniial for Naval Cadets. By 
J. M*Neii. Botd, late Captain &.N. Third 
Edition ; with 240 Woodcut^and 11 coloured 
Plates. Post 8yo. 12s. 6<t 

The Iiaw of Nations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. By 
Trayers Twiss, D.CL. Regins Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
2 vois. 8vo. 80s. or separately. Part I. Peact^ 
12s. Part IL War, 18s. 

A Nautical Diotionary, defining 

the Technical Language relative to tha 
Building and Equipment of Sailing Vessels 
and Steamers, &c By Arthur Touno. 
Second Edition ; with Plates and 150 Wood- 
cuts. Svo. I8s. 



Works of Uiiliiy and General Information. 



Modem Cookery for Frivate 

Famihes, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Séries of carefullytested 
Beceipts. By Eliza Acton. Newly re- 
vised and enlarged ; with 8 Plates, Figures, 
and 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7s. 6<i. 

On Pood and its Digestion; an 

Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Brinton, 
M.D. Pbysician to St. Thomaâ's Hospital, 
&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12s. 

Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 
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